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PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


FIRST REPORT 


O} THE 


URATOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN INDIA 


FOR THE YEAR (881-82. 


PREFACE. 


: og . ; | WD) antes, 
special duty for the purpose of investigating the condi- iso. 


[* April 1880, the Supreme Government placed ine) on Prlimmay 
tion of monumental buildings at Lahore, Dell, and Agra. 
After visiting these places, T submitted a report, dated 10th 
May, together with a List of the Principal Monuments 
throughout India (see Appendix I, page xia). To have now 
added to this list particulars of the works of conservation 
that have been undertaken and are in progress, 
2. A temporary establishment of draftsmen sanctioned Lahore and 


Delhi Sur- 
Veys 


was engaged during the year in measuring the buildings 
at Lahore and Delhi mentioned in this report; and during 
July, T inspected and directed the work. 

3. The measurement of the structures ¢v sita and the on ee 
fairing out of the drawings proceeded during the year. A veys. 
party of draftsmen were engaged Jater on at Sanchi and 
Mandu; and the work at Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsar was 
continued up to April 188], when the whole party assembled 
at head-quarters and turned their attention to the comple- 
tion of drawings. 
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Tour in No- 4. On the 2nd November 1880 I left Simla on tour, 
preiene eo visiting Lahore, Amritsar, Agra, Gwalior, Allahabad, Sanchi, 
Mandu, Ujain, Benares, Jaunpur, returning to Simla, where 
I drew out reports on the places visited, and awaited the 
directions of the Government of India. In obedience to 
orders, I proceeded to Calcutta, arriving on the 19th January 


1881. 


pr para 5. On the 28th January I was gazetted Curator of 
of Curator. , : . 

Ancient Monuments in India; and on the 2nd February 
following, received instructions to inspect the principal 
monuments throughout India (sce Resolutions in the 
Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department, Appendices 
Tand K, page Ixxiii). 

Tour in Ma- 6. I left Calcutta on the 6th February, and procceded 

bas and Ha to Madras, visiting Mahavellipur, Vellore, Trichinopoly, 

putane, 1580, Srirangam, Madura, Tanjore, Kombakonum, Chillamba- 
ram, Congeveram, and Bijanagar. I then proceeded to 
Kalburgah in the Nizam’s Dominions, and on to Bombay, 
secing Bijapur, Poona, Karli, Ambernath, Elephanta, and 
Ahmedabad. Passing up the Rajputana State Railway, 
1 visited Mount Abu, Ajmir, Ulwar, Jaipur, and Delhi, 
returning to Simla on the 16th April. 


Preliminary 7. From May I was engaged in compiling the prelimi- 
ace nary reports on Madras, Bombay, Rajputana, Kalburgah, and 
Central India. 
Delhi and 8. Daring July T inspected the Delhi walls and gates 
Gwalior. ‘and the fortress at Gwalior, where Major Keith is emploved 
on special duty, in renovating its ancient buildings. 


9. During November I visited Lahore, in company with 
Mr. Heath, Executive Enginecr, Archeological Division, 
Agra, in order to ascertain whether he could undertake to 
superintend repairs to monuments at Lahore and Delhi, in 
addition to his work in the North-Western Provinces. 


10. The members of my establishment were uninter- 
ruptedly employed in fairing out plans and drawings up to 
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the end of November, when they accompanied me to Umballa, 
where during December and January 1882 I was busy with 
regimental studies previous to an examination for promotion 
to Major, held on the 30th and 31st of January. This 
greatly encroached on my tour season; but the draftsmen 
continued their work, a party proceeding on the 12th 
December to Madras to survey at ‘Trichinopoly and 
Madura. 


11. Leaving the remainder of the draftsmen at Umballa 
to continue their plans and fairing out, I proceeded to 
Peshawar, where I arrived on the 6th February, visiting 
Ranighat, Shahbazgarhi, the Karamar Will, Bakshali and 
Takht-i-Bahi in Eusofzai, and Charsuddah in Uastinagar. 


12. After Tusofzai I proceeded to Nur Mahal, near 
Phillour, and then to Gwalior, Agra, Buddha Gya, and 
vid Caleutta to Madras, Madura, Bombay, Indore, Ajmir, 
and back to Simla on the 7th April. From the 24th April 
to the 7th June I became occupied with the theoretical 
subjects obligatory in the cxamination for promotion to 
Major. 


13. Waving briefly sketched out the way in which my 
time has been employed since April 1880, I venture to submit 
some preliminary and general observations on the subject of 
conservation of national monuments ; the various appendices 


, 


Tour in 1882 
shortened. 


Peshawar 
District. 


Tour in Ben- 
gal, Madras, 
Central In- 


dia, 1882. 


particularise in detail what has been recommendcd to the Recommend- 


various Local Governments, Administrations, and Native 


ations to 
Local Gov-« 


States, and what are the steps that have been severally taken, e™ment; &¢ 
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CHAPTER I. 


EARLY INVESTIGATORS, AND MEASURES UNDERTAKEN FOR THE PROTECTION AND 
REPAIR OF BUILDINGS-~BETWEEN THE YEARS 18O8 anp 13866, 


Previous 14. It will probably be neither out of place or uninter- 
Me“surTes. . ° 
esting to trace the various steps that have led up to the present 
systems for archological investigation, and for preserving 
the structures themselves, or records of their architecture. 


Early inves- 15. During the infancy of British rule, officials, although 
tigations. 
‘some™— fully occupicd with the arduous tasks of government, 


found leisure to investigate local antiquitics, and the names 
of Todd, Wilson, Prinsep, Buchanan, Kittoe, in Bengal; 
of Mackenzie, Elhot, in Madras; and of Sykes, Forbes, Wil- 
son, Bhaudaji, in Bombay, are illustrious examples of such 
individual labours. 


EarlyEasten 16. The accounts of the carly Eastern travellers are also 


travellers so numerous and interesting, that I have ventured to place 
in the Appendix (see M, pages lxxvi to cv) a Catalogue of 
Works referring to Indian and Oriental Architccture, Art 
and Archeology. 

Care of mo- 17. A sentiment of respect for the monuments of the 


numents in ea 
early days. past has not unfrequently been exhibited by the early Gov- 


ernors General. India is indebted to the Earl of Minto, the 
Marquess of Hastings, Lord Amherst, Lord Auckland, Lord 
Canning, and others, for the present state of preservation of 
some of the most beautiful monuments of Indian antiquity. 


Taj, 1808. 18. In 1808, during the administration of the Earl of 
Minto, a Taj Committee was appointed, and Licutcnant 
Taylor was entrusted with repairs, which cxceeded Rs. 
1,00,000 in cost. 


Fatehpur-_ 19. In 1815 the Marquess of Hastings directed repairs at 
Kendra, 1815. Fatehpur-Sikri and Sikandra; and in the following year the 
local agents at Agra were instructed to negotiate for the 
surrender of the lease of the grounds belonging to the Tomb 


of Akbar, and to propose a small establishment for keeping 
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the grounds; whilst Lieutenant J. Taylor was sent to reside at 
Sikandra for the purpose of preserving the tomb from ruin. 


20. In 1816 the pensions of deceased kadims at the Taj Tsj, 1816. 
were discontinued, and the fruit grown in the gardens was 
sold for the benefit of Government. 


21. In 1826 the Kutub Minar was repaired, by ordcr of KutubMinar, 
the Government of India, by Major Smith, R.E. (Governor 
General Ear] Amherst). 


22. Between the years 1828 and 1835, when Lord William 1,j, 1828-35. 
Bentinck was Governor General of India, the Taj was on the 
point of being demolished for the value of its marbles; and 
it was in 1831 proposed to lease the Sikandra Gardens to the 
Executive Engincer at Agra for the purposes of speculative 
cultivation. 


23. In 1840 the local agents at Agra reported that the Taj revenues. 
Taj revenues from villages yielding Rs. 4,200 per month 
were at the time of the British occupation applhed to the 
gcncral purposes of the State. 

24. During the Governor Generalship of Lord Auckland, Itmad-ua- 
in 1812, the Jocal agents at Agra were directed to assume a: 
charge of Idmad-ud-Dowlah’s Tomb, and keep it in repair. 


25. In 1848 Viscount Ilardinge authorised the local 
agents at Agra to disburse Rs. 150 for the repairs of Itmad- 
ud-Dowlal’s Tomb; and in 1847 his Government directed Tomb of 
the Collector to bring the villages connected with the shrine Fatehpue a 
of Shaikh Salim Chisti at Fatchpur-Sikri on to the rent-rol] 5! 1847 
of the district. 


26. About 1848 Captain Gill was employed in making Copies of 
faithful transcripts of the wonderful paintings in the Caves seat ra 
of Ajanta. 


27. In 1848 Sir Bartle Frere, then Resident at Satara, Bijapur, 
instituted a survey of the Muhammadan remains at Bijapur, = 
and Captain Hart, of the Bombay Engineers, had charge of 
the work. 


Kis. 





For festivals : ee 8,827 
Repairs Se uae .. 1,500 
School xe me ee 600 
Divisible among the Shaikh’s descendants ... 6,066 
Total ... 10,493 per annum. 





rece 29. At the instance of Mr. J. Gibbs, then Assistant 
1855. Commissioner, and Sir Bartle Frere, then Commissioner 
of Sind, in 1855, Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bom- 
bay, sanctioned Rs. 5,000 towards the repairs to the Jama 
Masjid and tombs at Tatta, in Sind (see page xxxvil of the 


Appendix). 


cha ena 80. Lord Lawrence in 1857 (Governor Gencral Lord 


Canning) prevented the Jama Masjid, Delhi, from being razed 
to the ground. 


oe — 31. Major-General (then Colonel) Cunningham was 
enrvey, 1862- appointed Archeological Surveyor in 1862—a post he held 


up to 1865. 


Bijapur re- 32. In 1863, Sir Bartle Frere, when Governor of 
pairs, 1863. Bombay, sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 2,480 for the 
repairs of the Bijapur remains. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHEOLOGY. SHOWING THE 
STEPS TITAT WERE TAKEN FOR PREVENTING THE DEMOLITION OF MONUMENTS 
AND FOR SECURING THEIR CONSERVATION BETWLEN TIE YEARS L866 anpd 1881. 


35. In 1866 and 1867, the late Sir Henry Cole, then Secre- Sir Henry 
tary of the Science and Art Department and Director of the ery 
South Kensington Museum, London, instituted enquiries as 
to the means of systematically collecting illustrations of 
Indian architecture (in lieu of originals) by means of 
photography, plans and casts (see Appendices A and B, page 
i); anda lecture on the study of Indian architecture was 
read by Mr. J. I’ergusson at the Socicty of Arts, London, on Mr. Fergns- 
the 19th December 1866, Sir James Jfergusson being in the iGe 
chair (sec page Ixxxi of the Appendix, M). 

of. The folowing year at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, a Convention 
large collection of photographs created great interest for ae 7 
Indian architecture, and during this Exhibition a Conven- Prednclen* 
tion was entered into by the several Princes of the reigning 
families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to assist 
the museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies of 
national ohjects for the promotion of art (see Appendix C, 
page il). 

39. The first movement for the systematic preservation Repairs at 
and illustration of monuments in Bombay was directed by Or aaa 
the Government of Tndia in August 1867; repairs of build- 
ings at Ahmedabad were taken in hand—a sum of Rs. 5,300 
being sanctioned for the Tomb of Shah Alam, and Rs. 5,000 
for repairing the buildings at Sirkhe}. 

36. In 1868 Sir Stafford Northcote suggested to the Gov- Surveys in 
ernment of India to conserve and record the most remark- Bomber, 
able monuments in the country, and enclosed in his despatch 4s*4 en’ 
a letter from the Director of the South Kensington Museum aa 
asking for greater details regarding the date, construction, 


ornamentation, and condition of ancient buildings. Survey 
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parties were accordingly sanctioned for Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, and the following 
steps were taken :-— 


isi 87. In Madras, Lord Napier initiated the restoration of 
Trimal Nayakka’s Palace, and its utilisation for public offices. 
Mr. Chisholm prepared estimates and plans. 


roy 88. In Bombay, a party from the School of Art (under 
) Mr. Terry) made casts at the Temple of Ambernath. 

Bengal, 39. In Bengal, the Caleutta School of Art (Principal 
) Mr. Locke) prepared casts of temples in Cuttack. 

ie P., 40. In the North-Westcrn Provinces an archiological 
survey was instituted (see Appendices D, I. and F, pages v 

to xi). 
ant Tope, 41. The Government of Sir John Lawrence prevented 


the demolition of the Sanchi Tope Gateways in 1868. 


Ahmedabad 42. In 1869, Rs. 3,000 was sanctioned by the Bombay 


repairs, . a : ss 

1869. Government for the repair of the Palace and Tank at Sirkhej, 
Ahmedabad. 

a casts, = 43. In 1870, in Lord Mayo’s time, casts were made of the 


Eastern Gateway of the Sanchi Tope and othe sculptures 
(see Appendix 1°, page xiii). 
Kutub and 44, In 1871, casts were made at the Kutub, Delhi, and at 


Fatehpur- st os 
sta casts, Fatchpur-Sikri, Agra. 
1. 


rene F General Cunningham was appointed this year to be 
renerai 0 : . 
Archwology. Director General of Archeology. 


Ahmedabad 45. In 1871-72, Rs. 2,000 were expended by the Bombay 


Serre. Government on the Tomb and Mosque of Rani Sipri, Ahmed- 
abad. 

Bing: roth 46. In 1872-73 repairs were carried out to the old Fort 
and Temples at Gingi in South Arcot, Madras. 

ne 47. In 1872, Mr. Griffith, of the Bombay School of Art, 


7 8 made copies of the coloured decorations in the Caves of 


wR 7 
WO 4 
eae 4 


vow ai ‘ean 1961-82. - y * 


Ajanta. (Those done by Captain Gill had been burnt st the 


Crystal Palace fire.) 


48. In 1873, Lord Northbrook promulgated an order Lord North- 
that buildings of interest should be cared for, as a matter of agai 


duty, by all Local Governments. 


eral Order, 
1873. 


Dr. Burgess was this ycar appointed Archwological Re- Archeologi- 


porter to the Bombay Government. oaiee hl 

49. In 1874 preservation of historical monuments in Memorial in 
India was advocated by a memorial signed by— servation, : 

Duleep Singh. W.M. Gomm. 

W. Ebor. Arthur Gordon. 

Devonshire. A. Grote. 

Lothian. A. B. Beresford Hope. 

Salisbury. Henry Holland. 

Ripon. Charles Kangsley. 

Derby. James Ph. Lacaita. 

Stanhope. J. G. Shaw-Lefevre 

Carnarvon. Stafford Noitheote. 

Stanley. Lawrence Peel. 

Russell. A. P. Phayre. 

Lawrence. 


Napier and Ettrick. 


Halhfax.® 


Edward Colck  oke. 


James Fergusson. 
H. B. E. Frere. 
J. A. Froude. 


Edwaid Ryan. 

Albert Sassoon. 

G. Gilbert Scott. 
Arthur Stanley. 

George Edmund Street. 
Meadows Taylor. 
Edmund Thomas. 


C. E. Trevelyan. 


50. A special Archseological Division was established at Si. i John, 
Agra in 1875 by Sir John Strachey, Licutenant-Governor of Atcheolo; 


ichwologi- 


the North-Western Provinces (Viceroy Lord Northbrook). Saal 


51. In 1876-77, the Local Fund Board, North Arcot, Mad- Palace at 
ras, allotted Rs. 1,000 for the repair of the old Palace, ecee 


Chandragiri. 


1876-77. 


52. About 1877, Colonel Sankey, R.E., carricd out some Repairs in 
repairs to th- famous temple of Hallabid in Mysore, and a {ivr 


B 


} 


f 
h 


a” 
y 
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sum ot about ‘Rs. 6,000 was spent. About Rs. 3,000 were 
also spent in repairing the porch of the beautiful temple 
at Somnathpur in Mysore. 


Me. Sewellat 53. In May 1877, Mr. R. Sewell superintended some 

la excavations at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 

— hi aE 54. In 1878 removal of vegetation was ordered by the 

— Madras Government from the ruins of Bijanagar (Hampi), 
‘ 


Madras. 


Gn. be: ‘The idea of restoring the temple in the Vellore Fort 
was initiated in 1878 by the Duke of Buckingham. 


Lord Lytton’s 66, A sum of 3% lakhs of rupees was in 1879 contributed 
ant to the : 
w.P. by Lord Lytton’s Government towards the restoration of 


rere buildings in the North-Western Provinces. 


Mejor Mant, § 57. In 1879, Major Mant was appointed Conservator of 
~— Archeological and Architectural Remains in Bombay by Sir 
Richard Temple, and reported on the buildings at Ahmedabad. 


Proposed ap 58. Lord Lytton’s Government in 1880 proposed the 
4 asia a appointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments in India to 


india, 1880. the Secretary ‘of State (the Marquess of Salisbury). 


Duke of 59. In 1880, the Duke of Buckingham inspected the ruins 
a Bigenegs at Bijanagar, Madras, and ordered some preservative measures. 
in 1880. 


Excavationat Lis Grace also ordered the completion of the excavations, 


oer commenced in 1877, at the Amravati Tope, Madras. 


Be and 60. Sir Ashley Eden in 1880 commenced the restoration 
Budde Gyo. of the Great Buddhist Templc at Buddha Gya, Bengal. 


Qurator ap- 61. The Marquess of Ripon in 1881 appointed the Curator 


neon, of Ancient Monuments in India.* 


1681, 
Madras Dr. Burgess was this year appointed to the Archeological 


“Apbeolsi- Survey of Madras. 


Ury: 


* The following special officers are now engaged on works of co ion :— 
Bengal.—Mr. Be lar, Executive Brae Buddha Gya. mies 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh.—Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer 

Archeological Division. , 
Punjah.—Lieutenant Abbott, 8 E., Assistant Engineer. 
Central India.—Major Keith, Assistant to the Ourator of Ancient Monu- 


ments, 
Madras.—Mr, Black, Assistant Engineer. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Gunmnir OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL MONUMENTS. 

62. It may be said that investigation has from the Investignti 
earliest times received on all sides great attention and ee 
encouragement. So much, however, remains to be done, 
particularly in the direction of accuracy, and the interest so 
increases with the increasing knowledge, that preservation 
of historical landmarks acquires an importance most difficult 
to ignore. 


63. Experience has shown that the keenest investigators povetiee- 
have not always had the greatest respect for the maintenance — 
of monuments. Archeological research has for its object the 
elucidation of history, and to an enthusiast the temptation to 
carry off a proof of an unravelled mystery is undoubtedly 
great. If there were no such things as photographs, casts, 
and other means of reproducing archeological evidence, the 
removal of orjginal stone records might perhaps be justified. 

64. Sometimes, indeed, the removal of ancient remains is ae 
necessary for safe custody; and in the case of a foreign remains. 
country we are not responsible for the preservation in situ 
of important buildings. Weare not answerable for keep- 
ing Grecian marbles in Greece; neither were we concerned 
for the rights of Egypt when Cleopatra’s Needle left Alex- 
andria for the Thames embankment. 


65. In the case, however, of India—a country which is a Preservation 
British possession—the arguments are different. We are, I 774." ™ 
submit, responsible for Indian monuments, and that they are 
preserved zz situ, when possible. Moreover, as Mr. Fergusson 
remarks, Indian sculpture is so essentially a part of the 
architecture with which it is bound, that it is impossible to 
appreciate it properly without being able to realise correctly 
the position for which it was originally designed (see 
Appendix B, page iii). 


66. To meet the wants of museums out here and in Europe, Facsiades 
perfect facsimiles can take the place of the originals (see™ ” ~“""™ 


r 


2 fon en whi 188)-88, 


detailed reports os the buildings in the various administra- 
tive areas. The memoranda drawn up by me at various 
times (see Appendices G and L, pages xvii and Ixxiv) show the 
value I attach to such means for promulgating a knowledge 
of Indian art, and I can only hope that Government will deal 
liberally with the subject. Apart, however, from the value 
of illustrative matter in connection with the development 
of art, the publication of accurate plans and drawings of a 
neglected monument of interest and beauty is an important 
lever for securing a better state of things. 

72. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was held in reserve by the Pub- Im = 
lic Works Department in 1881-82 for grants-in-aid towards a 
repairs, &c.; and in the civil estimates for 1882-83 there is 
a@ provision of Rs. 1,00,000 for the same purpose. It was fur- 
ther arranged that the former sum should be available for 
reappropriation. This is the more necessary, as hurry in spend- 
ing an annual grant before the 31st March would certainly 
have a bad effect on the quality of work, which in an 
artistic building should be first rate. I hope, therefore, 
that similar arrangements will be made for all grants. 
In connection with the principle of applying these Imperial Prnciple ot 
grants, there is a point which I strongly commend to fae 
the notice of Government. This aid should, I urge, be stants. 
given when necessary to the most important monuments of 
their class. There are certain well-known structures and 
remains of imperial interest and importance, the conserva- 
tion of which should be encouraged or provided for at the 


outset. 


73. If Local Governments and Native Rulers find it Local funds. 
impossible to furnish the whole of the necessary funds, the 
sum required to make good the total necessary expenditure 
should, as far as possible, be forthcoming out of the Imperial 
Treasury. 


74. The acceptance of this view would permit of a Principle for 
the allotment 


definite allotment to buildings admitted by the highest of Imperial 
authorities to be of importance (see my report of 10th May, &"* 


Buddhist 
monuments. 


340° mevonr or tH ciRnerod ‘OF dxcrier WONTMENTS 
Appendix H, ii, page xxxiv), and I have no hesitation in 
recommending that the necessary funds be allotted on such 
a principle to the most important of the following not 
already provided for :-— 


75. BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 


Sanchi Tope—cCentral India, Bhopal State. Date of 
tope, 500 B.C. ; of railing, 250 B.C.; of gates, 10-40 A.D. 
I made casts here*in 1869, and had the place surveyed in 
1880. Repairs have commenced under Sir Lepel Griffin, 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India. <A great 
deal is required to be done. 

Buddha Gya—Bengal, Gya District. Date of rail, 
250 B.C.; of temple, 500 A.D. I have been here. The 
temple and rail have been restored by the Bengal Govern- 
ment at great cost, but well done. Executive Engineer— 
Mr. Beglar. 


Bharhut Tope—Central India, Rewa State. Date of 
rail, 200 B.C. Part of the rail and one gate were removed 
to the Calcutta Museum by General Cunningham. I have 
not been to Bharhut yet. 


Gandhara Topes and Monasteries—Pynjab, Pesha- 
war District. Sculptures date between 50 B.C. and 150 A.D. 
A great number of them have been excavated from the 
ruined buildings, and taken to Calcutta and Lahore. I have 
visited some of the most important localities. Repairs are 
not possible. The only remedy is to remove sculptures out 
of reach of the fanatical Pathan. 


Manikyala Tope—Punjab, Rawalpindi. Date of the 
tope, first century A.D. It was repaired in 720 A.D. I 
saw this monument in 1868, but do not know its present 
condition. 

Amravati Tope—Madras, Kistna District. Date of 
the railing, about 300-400 A.D. A large number of the 
railing marbles have been removed. I am about to inspect 
those that remain. 
bi 
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Sarnath Tope—Bengal, Benares District. Date of 
tope, about sixth century A.D. I have visited this. Repairs 
are under the consideration of the North-Western Provinces 
Government. 

Bhaja Chaitya Cave—Western Ghats, Bombay. 


Bedsa Chaitya Cave—Western Ghats, Bombay. 


Nassick Chaitya Cave—Date 129 B.C., Western 
Ghats, Bombay. 


Ajanta Chaitya Cave—Date about 100 B.C., Nizam’s 
Territory. 
Karli Chaitya Cave—Date 78 B.C., Western Ghits, 
Bombay. I have been to Karli. Some repairs have been 
sanctioned by the Bombay Government. 


Ajanta Vihara Caves—Date 1-300 A.D., Nizam’s 
Dominions. I have not been to Ajanta, but the Nizam’s 
Government has fitted the caves with doors in order to keep 
out bees and animals and so preserve the old frescoes. 


Ellora Vihara Cave and Kailas—Nizam’s Dominions. 
I have not been to Ellora yet. 


76. JAIN MONUMENTS. 


Dilwarra Temples—1032 to 1247 A.D., Rajputana, oe monu- 
Mount Abu. Ihave sven these. Repairs are very much 
required to preserve the beautiful marble sculptures. 


Temples at Parisnath—1439 A.D., Bengal, Bhau- 
gulpore Division. I have not been here yet. 


Temples in Fortress Gwalior—Ccntral India. I 
have been here. Repairs have been executed by Major Keith, 


on special duty under the Agent to the Governor General, 
Central India. 


Temples at Khajuraho—Ccentral India. I have not 
been here yet. 

Towers of Victory and Temples at Chittor— 
896 and 1439 A.D., Rajputana, Meywar State. I have seen 


Chittor, and fava just examined the buildings for repairs 
(August 1882). 
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7]. HINDU OR BRAHMINICAL MONUMENTS, 

Tample at Pandrethan—913 A.D., Kashmir, f sur- 
veyed this in 1868. It is sadly in need of repair. 

Temples at Avantipur—875 to. 904 A.D., Kash- 
mir. I surveyed these. They should be looked after. 

Temple at Marttand—Kashmir. I have surveyed 
this. It requires looking after. 

Temples at Wangat—Kashmir. These require look- 
ing after badly. A survcy was made in 1868. 

Seven Pagodas—Madras, Chingleput. I have scen 
these; they require more remedies. Some have been 
already executed by the Madras Government. 


Temple in the Vellore Fort—Madras, North Arcot 
District. Has been well restored by Captain McNeil 
Campbell, R.n. I have seen this. 

Temples at Srirangam—Madras, Trichinopoly Dis- 
trict. Are cndowed and used. I have seen them, and sur- 
veyed the buildings. They require considerable remedies. 

Temple at Madura—Madras, Madura District. Is 
endowed and used. I have surveyed this, to show needful 
repairs. 7 


Temple at Ramissiram—Madras, Madura District. 
This has been surveyed for repairs. 


Temple at Tanjore—Madras, Tanjore District. I 
have secn this. It is kept in fair order by the Princess. 


Temple at Kombakonum—Madras, Tanjore District. 
I have seen this; it requires attention. Itis endowed and 
used. 

Temples at Chillambaram—Madras, South Arcot. 


Are endowed and used. JI have been here. The buildings 
require attention. 


Temples at Congeveram—Madras, Chingleput Dis- 
trict. I have been here. The temples are endowed and 


‘used; they require attention. 
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Temples and Buildings at Bijanagar (Hampi)— 
Madras, Bellary District, 1540 A.D. These are deserted, 
and call for considerable attention. I have inspected the 
buildings, &c. The Governor of Madras, the Right Honour- 
able Mr. Grant Duff, is about to visit them. 

Temples at Nagda near Udaipur—Meywar, [aj- 
putana. Very fine specimens of Jaina styles. I have just 
seen these. 

Temples at Hallabid—Mysore State, 1145 A.D. 
Partly repaired by Colonel] Sankey, n.z.,in 1877. I have not 
been here yct. 

Temple at Somnathpur—Mysore State, 1043 A.D. 
Partly repaired. I have not been here. 

Temple at Baillur—Mysore State, 1114 A.D. I 
have not been here. 

Black Pagoda, Kanarak—Bengal, Orissa; date 
ninth century. Measures necded. T have not been here yet. 

Teli-ka-Mandir (Temple), Fortress Gwalior— 
Central India ; date tenth century. I have been here. The 
building is in course of complete repair under Major Keith 
and the Military Works Branch, Public Works Department. 

Benares Temples and Ghats—TI have been here; the 
buildings now remaining are mediwval in date; the temples 
are in use and looked after by the Natives, but many require 
attention in respect of cleanliness and repair. Some of the 
ghits have fallen into ruin through bad foundations on the 
river bank. 

Temple at Bindrabun—North-Western Provinces, 
Muttra District. Repairs commenced by Myr. Growse are 
still in progress under the Executive Engincer, Archicolo- 
gical Division, North-Western Provinces, Mr. Ilcath, but 
lately the priests whitewashed the interior. I saw the build- 
ing before repairs in 1868. 

Amritsar Temple (Sikh). I have seen this. It is 
repaired very well by the Sikhs. A complete survey has 
been made at the request of Sir Robert Egerton, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
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78. HINDU PALACES. 


ae Madura—Madras. Very fine building. Is being 
repaired for offices under Mr. Chisholm, Consulting Architect 
to the Madras Government. I have seen this. 


Tanjore—Madras. Used by the Princess of Tanjore. 
I have secn this. 

Gwalior Fortress—Central India. Fine buildings, in 
course of being repaired under Major Keith, on special duty 
under the Agent to the Governor General in Central India. 
I have inspected this often. Plans are making in my office. 

Udaipur—Meywar, Rajputana. Used by the Maharana. 
1 have just inspected this. 

Ulwar—Rajputana. Used by the Maharao-rajah. I 
have scen this. Nothing done as yet. 

Amber—Rajputana, Jaipur. Requires repairs. T have 
seen this. I regret to record that the Palace was whitewashed 
to receive the Viceroy in 1881. No repairs have been done 
as yet. 

Dig—Rajputana, Bhartpur. In good order. I sur- 
veyed this in 1868. 


79. MUHAMMADAN MONUMENTS. 


sinner aaa Kutub Buildings—Punjab, Delhi District. Require 
' someattention. Imade casts here in1870. Surveys of some 
of the buildings have been made. Much required to be done. 


Mosque at Ajmir—Rajputana. Has been partly 
repaired. Slight repairs still wanted. I have often inspected 
this building. 

Mosques at Jaunpur—North-Western Provinces, 
Jaunpur District. I have been here. Repairs are sanctioned 
under Mr. Heath, Archeological Division, North-Western 
Provinces. 

Ahmedabad Buildings—Bombay, Ahmedabad. I 
have seen these. Repairs were commenced in 1867 under 
the Collector, Mr. Borrodaile. They require and thoroughly 
deserve systematic repair. 
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Mandu Buildings—Central India, Dhar State. I have 
inspected these and had a survey made. They require 
systematic repairs, of which the Maharaja has already 
initiated some. 


Gaur Buildings—Bengal, Malda District. I have not 
been here yet. The jungle was some time ago cleared by 
Government. <A good deal is required to be done. 


Kalburgah Buildings—Nizam’s Dominions. I have 
inspected these. The Nizam’s Government has sanctioned 
repairs. 


Bijapur Buildings— Bombay, Kaladgi District. I have 
inspected these. Lepairs were initiated by Sir Bartle Frere 
when Governor of Bombay in 1863. The citadel buildings 
are now bcing converted into offices for the district by 
Mr. Reinold, Execcutive Engineer, Kaladgi. Much remains 
to be done to the architectural monuments. 


Mosques and Tombs at Tatta—Bombay, Sind. I 
have not yet scen these. They were repaired in 1855 under 
the auspices of Mr. Gibbs. 


Shir SHah’s Tomb at Sasseram— Bengal, Shahabad 
District. Repairs commenced by the Bengal Government. 
Executive Engincer—Mr. Beeglar. 


Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandra—North-Western Prov- 
inces, Agra District. I have often seen this. It has been 
renovated by Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archeological 
Division, North-Western Provinces, and the walls and gates 
are nearly complete. Mr. Lawrence, Collector of Agra, has 
restored the grounds. 


The Taj, Agra—North-Western Provinces, Agra 
District. I have often seen this. It has been perfectly 
restored by Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer, Archzological 
Division, North-Western Provinces. The gardens are in 
first-rate order under the Collector of Agra, Mr. Lawrence. 


Muhamma- 
dan palaces. 
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Jahangir’s Tomb, Lahore—Punjab. I have 
surveyed this. IJtepairs that were urgently wanted have been 
commenced by the Punjab Government. 


80. MUHAMMADAN PALACES. 


Agra—North-Western Provinces. I submitted a report 
to Sir William Muir in 1868. The buildings of interest have 
been completely repaired by Mr. Heath, Exccutive 
Enginecr, Archeeological Division, North-Western Provinces. 

Delhi—Punjab. <A great deal has to be done. I have 
survcyed some of the buildings. Repairs have commenced. 

Lahore—Punjab. <A great deal has to be done. I have 
had some of the buildings surveycd. 

Jahangir’s Palaces in the Daolat Bagh at <Aj- 
mir—Rajputana. Iam having a survey made of the build- 
ings to show needful repairs. 

Akbavr’s Palace at Fatehpur-Sikri—North-Western 
Provinecs. I surveyed this in 1869, and made casts in 1871. 
Repairs have since 1875 been carricd out under Mr. Ieath, 
Exccutive Engineer, Archeological Division, North-Western 
Provinces, and are nearly completed. 

81. As already stated in my report (Appemwlix H, page 
xx, paragraph 2), architectural monuments have sulfered, 
and are suffering, more from the acts for which Govern- 
ment has been responsible than from the natura] decay and 
ruin produced by rain or vegetation in the jungle and 
deserted places. The remedics, which are to be applied at 
Lahore and Delhi, will make good damage done for the most 
part in the carly days of British rule. 

82. A list of interesting British monuments worthy of 
preservation is given in the Appendix N, page cvi; also a list 
of some ancient and modern forts and citadels in India in 
Appendix Y, page ecxvi. 


H. UW. COLE, Captain, R.L., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments tn India. 


December 26th, 1882. 


APPENDIX. 


A 


Extract from a Memorandum offering suggestions for collecting 
information about the ancient architecture of India, by 
Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., dated Naini Tal, 

June 1867. 


A collection of records of Indian architceture could only be represented 
in England, by photographs, drawings, plans, casts and written descriptions. 


In order to render the collection purely instructive, details of buildings should 
be accurately represented. 


2. Apart from the value of representing Indian architecture for study in 
England, there would be a good opportunity for representing, at various museums 
in India, a History of Native Architecture ; the education of natives, whose modern 
art is daily hecoming more and more corrupted and all originality and identity 
being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration. 


B 


Memorandum by James Fergusson, Esq. (1868), regarding objects 
in India of which it is desirable casts should be obtained. 


There are m the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at Calcutta and the 
Central Museum at Madras a considerable number of pieces of sculpture, some of 
great beauty and interest, of which it would be desirable casts should be obtained 
fcr museums in this country. There must be parties on the spot who know 
which are best and most suitable,* but it strikes me as extremely desirable that 
the parties who are to be employed in casting the larger objects ¢# situ should first 
be employed on these smaller antiquities in the local museums. 


In the Lahore Museum there is a considerable collection of sculptures ob- 
tained from Topes in Afghanistan, principally from the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
of the Bactro-Indian period, which are of extreme beauty and interest. I should 
like to see the originals sent to this country. The next best thing, of course, would 
be casts of them. 

I am not aware what antiquities may be collected in any museum in Bombay, 
but I fancy there must be a considerable number, some of which at least may be 
worthy of being so multiplied. 

Bengal.—The objects in this Presidency of which, in my opinion, jt would be 
most desirable to obtain casts, are some of the sculptures in the caves at Udyagin 
in Orissa, not far from Cuttack. 





* If any of the sculptures or inscriptions from the Amravati Tope which were deposited in the 
Calcutta Museum by Colonel Mackenzie are still there, casts of them would be most desirable te 
complete the collection here. 

l 


cs 


APPENDIX. B.+—-CASTS. 


The two “best are the bas-reliefs in the Jodev and Ganesh Garbha Caves, 


. These are figured in the Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, vol. vii, pls. xiii 


and xliv. ey are about 38 fect in height, and the one 20, the other, 1 guess, 
30 feet in length. They are placed under cover in verandahs about 7 feet from the 


-ground, and therefore very accessible and, being in low relief, easily cast. 


There are other sculptures in other caves in this locality which may be worthy | 
of being cast. 


These two were the only caves accessible when I was there, and the 
are among the oldest and most interesting objects in India. They probably date 
before the Christian era. 

The black Pagoda at Kararuc is not far from these caves, and is one of the 
best and most claborately seulptured monuments in India. If a party were in 
that neighbourhood and had time they might find numerous objects in that now 
ruined temple worthy of beige cast. It as impossable without photographs or 
drawings to specify which ; but any person in charee of the party ought to have 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to fix on the best. 


Near Ratrapoe there is a temple some of the seulptures of which are figured 
J. A. 8. B. vii, pl. xsvi., which from their style are well worthy of being cast ; 
and if access can now be obtained to the precinets of the old Great Temple at 
Bhuvaneswar, there must be numerous objects within its walls worthy of being: cast. 


So far as we now know, it is the oldest //7/w temple in India, and consequently 
any information regarding it must be most valuable. 


This part of Orissa is full of antiquatian interest, and a party could easily 
find any amount of eraployment. So far as I can judge, their relative interest is 
in the order in which I have named them. 

Next in interest to these Cuttack sculptures are the pillars and remains of 
the rail that once surrounded the Bo Tree at Boodh Gya in Behar. Some of these 
are built into the courtyard of the Mohunt’s house. Others forma sort of porch 
to the present temple, and some are, 1 believe, ca stimu. Those which are sculp- 
tured are equal in beauty and interest to anything in Bengal. 

These pillars are not large—from 6 to 8 feet in height—and could easily be 
cast whole. : 

There are also numerous fragments of ancient seulptare in the neighbourhood 
o£ Boodh Gya which are worthy of being cast, but it would require discrimination 
to say which. The rail is of surpassing interest. It would suffice for the pre- 
sent to photograph the others. 

Agra and Delhi.—T am not aware of any objects of Hindu antiquity near 
these cities which it would be worth while to east, unless the fragments of the 
Buddhist rail discovered by General Cunningham at Muttra have been ¢ Heeted 
in some Jocul museum (Agra ?). If casts were taken of them, they would be of 
great interest. 

Among the Mahomedan remains there is little, if anything, after the death of 
Akbar (A.D. 1605), which is worthy of attention m this respect. After that period 
inlaying became the principal means of ornamentiny, and that cannot be expressed 
by casts. Atthe Kootub at Delhi, however, andin the old Pathan tombs and 
mosques there are carved details of Saracenic ornamentation equal to any found 
in any part of the world, and the carved geometrie ornamentation of Akbar’s build- 
ings, both at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, are unsurpassed of their class. These are 
ali, however, only parts of large architectural designs, and unless copied on a very 
extensive scale would fail to reproduce the original effect. If, however, casting 
is undertaken in the North-West, a few small panels and details might casily be 
selected for experiment at least. 


* - _ APPENDIX B.-~Casts. ift . 
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Sanchi.—There is no monument in the Central Provinces of whichit would be 
so desirable to obtain casts as of the gateways at Sanehi. Two of these are fallen, 
and the fragments on the ground are not only casily accessible, but could without 
difficulty be pieced together so as to make a complete restoration afterwards. T£ 
one only were undertaken, probably the southern would be the best. If part being 
still erect were no objection, the eastern is probably of greater interest. 


There is also the Saati of the smaller Tope a few yards to tbe north of the 
great one, which is on a much smaller scale Only one cinlithon of this is standing, 
the rest in the ground. If the erect position of a part was no objection, its smaller 
scale would make this more desirableas an experument. The sculptures are of 
equal interest to those of the others. 


Bombay.—Some of the sculptures in the great cave at Elephanta are typieal 
of their class, and of great interest tothe study of Indian antiqmty. The choice 
of those to be first’ operated upon would in a great depice depend on their state of 
preservation, and that can only be settled on the spot. 


The double Elephant Capitals in the great cave at Karli are objects of great 
beauty and interest. One or two of the best of them ought to be east, and also the 
expitals in front of the cave at Bedsa (J. B. B. R. AL S., Vol. 1, p. 139). 


These places are in the unmediate newhbourh ood of Bombay and easily accessi- 
ble by railway, and with smaller details which wouid sugeest themselves to a party 
on the spot, might easily fill up a season, If operations could be extended to beja- 
pore or Ahmedabad, there are infinite varieties of Saracenie details which it might 
be worth while to reproduce by casting. As most of these have been published in 
the two voluines of photographs bearing these names, any one may satisfy himesc If 
on these heads, and L therefore forbear to enlarge on them, 


Madras.—I um very much at a loss to know what to recommend with regard 
to this Presidency. So faras I know, none of the sculpture of the @reat temples 1s 
of so high a character as to be worthy of study, apart from the buildings in which 
141s found, though very effective while av se/z. 

Ifa party eould be detached to Belloor and Tullaheed (see volume of photo- 
graphs of Dharwar aud Mysore), they might find abundance of prefitable employ- 
ment ; but this would probably be too much to attempt at first. Barring this, the 
desecrated temple in the fort at) Vellore (new the arsenal) affords some of the best 
and most elaborate pillars of the southern style, and these would be extremely 
interesting In any collection as a means of Compatison. 


In conclusion, 1 beg leave to observe that, unless casts of seulpture 7w si/7 are 
accompanied by plans and measured drawings in elevation, they will lose half (hei 
value. Indian sculpture is so essentially a part of the architecture with which it is 
found, that it 1s impossible to appreciate at properly without being able to realise 
correctly the position for which it was ong nally designed. 


I may also add that no party should be despatched en such an expedition unless 
accompanied by a photographer, Forty negatives will probably not cost more than 
one cast; and though they einot supply its place, the larger field they cover and the 
number of incidental details they include render them invaluable adjuncts, and then 
olso bring home to us an infinity of information regarding the antiquities which no 
amount of casting is likely to afford, in our days at least. 
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Gonvention for promoting universally Reproductions of Works of 
Art for the benefit of Museums of all Countries. 


Throughout the world every country possesses fine historical monuments of Art 
of its own, which can easily be reproduced by casts, abies ha photographs, and 
other processes, without the slightest damage to the original. 

(é) The knowledge of such monuments is necessary to the progress of Art, 
and the reproduction of them would be of a high value to all museums for public 
instruction. 

6) The commencement «f£ a system of reproducing works of Art has been 
made by the South Kensington Museum, and illustrations of itare now exhibited 
in the British Section of the Paris Exhibition, where may be seen specimens of 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Swiss, Russian, Hindu, Celtic, 
and English Art. 

(c) The following outline of operations is suggested :— 

i, Each country to form its own Commission according to its own views for 
obtaining such reproductions as it may desire for its own museums. 


ii. The Commissions of each country to correspond with one another and send 
information of what reproductions each causes to be made, so that every country, 
if disposed, may take advantage of the labours of other countries at a moderate cost. 


iii, Each country to arrange for making exchanges of objects which it desires. 

iv. In order to promote the formation of the proposed Commissions in each 
country, and facilitate the making of the reproductions, the undersigned members 
of the reigning families throughout Europe, meeting at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, have signified their approval of the plan and their desne to promote the 
realisation of it. 

The following Princes have already signed the Convention :— 


Great Britain and Ireland... ALBLRT Epwarp, Prince of Wales. 
Aurrep, Duke of Edinburgh. 


” 2 »? 99 . 
Prussia hiss FrEDERICK-W1.L1iiaM, Crown Prince of Prussia, 
Hesse see Lovis, Prince of Hesse. 

Saxony 2 AuBeERrt, Prince-Royal of Saxony. 
France 7” PrincE Naro.ron (JEROME). 
Belgium gu: Puitrppr, Comte de Flandre. 
Russia eae THe CESAREWITCH. 

PP sr Nicotas, Due de Leucthtenberg. 
Sweden and Norway ie Oscar, Prince of Sweden and Norway. 
Italy ease Ilumserr, Prince Royal of Italy. 

a ve AmaveEus, Duke of Aosta. 

Austria ee Cuarius-Lovuis, Archduke of Austria. 
i eee Rartnzr, Archduke of Austria. 
: Denmark es Freperick, Crown Prince of Denmark. 





Deri-official letter from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord President of the Council of Education, dated 12th March 1868. 

; During the Paris Exhibition a Convention was entered into by the several 

 Primeos of the reigning families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to 

aesiot the museums of Europe in procuring casts and copies of national objects for 

ithe promotion of Art, I cannot doubt that the museums in this country will 

..Getive benefit from this Convention, and will be able to make a return to foreign 
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countries for the advantages which they may afford. I therefore transmit to your - 
Grace, as Lord President of the Council, copies of this Convention, and I request’ 
that you will have the kindness to inform me whether you see any objection to the 
Lord President acting through the Science and Art Department in this country for 
the purpose of giving effect to it, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

Your Grace will perceive that the object contemplated by the Convention ig 
identical with that for which an annual grant of money has been made for many 
years by Parliament to the Science and Art Department, and it is hoped that by 
the aid of this Convention far greater facilities will be obtained for the interchange. 
of works of Art between this and other countries than have hitherto existed. 





10, St. James’ Square, 
Sie, March 14, 1868. 


I have had the honour to receive your Royal Highness’ letter of the 12th 
March, informing me that a Convention had been entered into by several Princes 
of the reigning families of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to assist the 
museums of Kurope in proctuing casts and copies of national objects for the pro- 
motion of Art, and at the same time transmitting to me copies of this Convention, 
and enquiring if I see any objection to the Lord President acting through the 
Science and Art Department in this country for the purpose of giving effect to it, 
sv far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

In reply, I beg leave to inform your Royal Highness that I shall have 
pleasure in acting in the manner proposed, so far as the institutions under the 
Science and Art Department are concerned ; and that when called upon I shall be 
ready to communicate with other authorities having charge of objects of Art in 
the United Kingdom, with the view of obtaining any facilities which may be 
required by foreign countries. 

I have, &e., 


(Sd.) MARLBOROUGH. 
His Royal Highness 
The Prince of Wales. 


D 


Report on the Fort Buildings at Agra, by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, 
R.E., dated Cawnpore, 4th August 1868. 


In accordance with the instructions conveyed in Resolution No. 3138 of 1868, 
dated 13th June, by Wis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Prov- 
inces, I inspected the buildings in the Fort at Agra, and have the following 
report to make :— 


1. The buildings which should be preserved 
ba from decay are— 


The Jahangir Mahal. The Saman Burj. 
», Diwan-1-Am. 


» Khas Mahal. stare era sual the Diwan-i-Am. 
», Diwan-i-Khas. 


And the Cupola and Chittore Gates in the Machi Bhawan should be removed and 
built up elsewhere in the Fort. 
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2, The Jahangir Mahal was built by Akbar, and consists of one pavilion, 
evi deka oak singularly elegant in design. It is of red sand- 
nape stone, and all the ornaments are honestly carved 
im relief on the stone. The interior details are all Hindu, and characterised by 
that peculiar aversion to an arch which Akbar alone of all the Moslem monarchs 
; ? seems to have adopted. Jahangir chose this 
pananeit, 2005 1G25: building as the eee ae of his two Hindu wives, 
the princesses of Amber (ancient name for Jaipur) and Marwar. And this evid- 
ence of kindly fecling to the Hindus lends additional interest to the building, 
and affords sufficient reason for its maintenance asa historical as well as an architec- 
tural monument. At present itis little better than aduin, which climate and 
neglect combine to make wors>. ‘The whitewash which is liberally laid on in the 
north eourt should be removed, and the whole of the exstine stone-work rendered 
secure by iron cramps run with lead. I think that any attempt to restore the 
building would prove at once difficult and expensive, and that the work of main- 
tenance should be limited to preserving the present standing paits, and no attempt 
made to replace the fallen stone-woik which now he-~ heaped in the centre of the 
court. At present the iain finds easy aceess through upper windows on to the 
floor of the north gallery, and, percolating through the stone floor, has destroyed 
the coloured ceilings and produced great decay. Water oozes through the flat 
roof all round the central comt; grass and weds crop up everywhere; and the 
sweeper of a neighbouring sergeants’ quarters finds the parapet of the rvof over- 

looking the interior court a convenient asylum for all hinds of 1efuse. 


3. Close to and on a level with the roof of the Jahangir Mahal is a very 
interesting Hindu pavilion in fair repatr. The whitewash should be semoved, and 
the roof strengthened with cramps and cement. 


4, Close to this are some tanks, which were used to fill the baths belonging: 
to Shah Jahan’s palace and harem, and to supply 
the palace fountains. There are several pipes 
leading from the side of the tank, above which the names of the baths o1 fountains 
they supply are carved m rehef on encular dises of stone. ‘Lhese tanks should 
be kept in repair, and rendered accessible to the publi. 


5. The Diwan-i-Am (or audience chamber) was built by Shah Fahan, and is 
now used as an armoury. ‘To adapt it to the requiements of the latter, windows 
of a European pattern have been built inon the west front, and the whole of the 
interior whitewashed ; so that little remaims of its former splendour. It 15, how- 
ever, In good repair. 

6. T now now come to the marble buildings—namely, the Khas Mahal, the 
Saman Burj (or harem), and the Diwan-i-Khas (or private hall of audience)— 
which, together with the Diwan-1-Am, formed Shah Jahan’s palace, and were built 
by that Emperor in white marble, inlaid with precious stones. In front of the Khas 
Mahal is a garden, surrounded on thiee sides by colonnades not so remarkable for 
architectural beauty as for the extreme decay into wlich they have fallen. ‘the 
marble building consists of three pavilions overhanging tbe river, and, together 
with its terrace and fountain, are in a fair state of ieparr, and 1equne only to be 
carefully inspected and the commencement of ruin stayed. The baths on the west 
side should be preserved, and not suffered to follow the inevitable fate of the 
adjoining buildings round the garden, near which it is dangerous to stand. 


_ 4%, Some steps in front of the Khas Mahal lead by underground _ pass- 
ages in the direction of the well on the east of the Jahangir Mahal. These pass- 
ages are blocked up now, but were no doubt used by the ladies of the harem to get 
to the well, which is very remarkable for the suites of apartments existing round the 

om and on a level with the water. The well and passages should be maintained. 


Shah Juhan, 1628-1638. 
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8. The Saman Burj (or private apartments of the harem) overlooks the 
river. The hole made by one of Lord Lake’s cannon-balls in 1803 may still 
seen in the marble screen on the west. The beautiful polished marble pillars and 
elegant arabesques of flowers, inlaid with precious stones, have suffered much 
through the combined influences of time and the British soldier, the latter having 
extracted a great number of the stones, and therefore damaged the marble. As far 
as the safety of this building is coneerned, I recommend that the pillars be 
strengthened with iron cramps and bands, and fallen pices of marble renewed. I 
beheve that Sir E. Leeds, the Executive Engineer, at one time recommended that 
the holes caused by the mischievous extraction of stones should be filled up with 
cement, to enable fresh damage to be discovered. I think, however, that the 
building would lose a great deal of its interest ii this plan were adopted. Tt would 
not be so easy to form an idea as to what the inlaid week had been; and, more- 
over, the very fact of theft havine taken place is evidence of the existence of stones 
sufliciently valuable to steal. These remarks apply equally to the Diwan-i-Khas, 
which has also been much damaged. 

9. With reference to all the marble-inlaid work, [ would reeommend gen. 
erally that decay be stopped as far as possible, but that the buildings should be left 
as much as practicable m thetr present state. Unless a complete work of restora- 
tion be entered into, it would be better to let the public see the buildings as they 
are, and to leave the soltemme influences of time to convey a full impression of 
respect for a byegone age. Phe inlaid work in the Diwan-i-Khas is very fine, 
and the building itself is in the best style of Shah Jahan’s retan. This building 
is only aceessible by a Jadder from the Sanan Bury; and when the tumble-down 
buildines of the Machi Bhawan have been removed or fallen in, there will be no 
communication, as now, with the Diwan-1- \in. Some means of approach should be 
provided for the public, and TI think the best would be a stanecase from the court 
of the Machi Bhawan. Overlooking the river on the terrace of the Diwan-i- Khas 
is a large black marble stone, broken at one corner. This is erroneously called 
* Akbar’s Stone,’ and the rvésed/ inseriptton round the edee proves that it was for 
Salem, the son of Akbar, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir; anda more recent 
exf iuseription bears the name of Jahangir, and the nur ciieal value of the letters 
testify to 1605 a» the date. ‘The stone should be mended with ion bands (not 
bars put into its length, as before). The west gateway of the Machi Bhawan 
contains some handsome bronze gates which were brought by Akbar from the 
Port at Chittore. These should be removed to the Diwan-1-Am. 


10.) The marble cupola on the east of the Machi Bhawan Las been partly 
taken down, as a measure of safety. It was a work of Shah Jahan’s time, and in 
design is a imiature of Ltalian and Muhwmmadan styles. This cupola should be 
removed to some convement position in the Fort, as an evidence of the influence 
of Itahan art on the art of Shah Jahau’s time. Some deny that the Taj Mahal 
was desivned by an Malian, but T think that the character of this cupola goes far 
to prove that Shah Jahan employed Lalians in the decoration of his buildings. On 
the west of the Diwan-i-Am is a small white marble mosque, built on the roof of a 
red sandstone building. Formerly it was m= communication with the Suman 
Burj by a screened passage, which passed along the back of the Diwan-i-Am and 
over the west buildings of the Angori Bagh. ‘This mosque is in very fair pre- 
servation, and should be maintained. 

11.) The last building worthy of preservation is Shah Jahan’s Moti Masjid, 
one of the most elegant mosques of his time. Its courtyard is of pure white 
marble, from the pavement to the domes. Vegetation is commencing to destroy 
the latter, and some cornices in the ceiling of the mosque have fallen down ; other- 
wise the building is in a good state. ‘The best way to secure the ceiling would 
be to render the roof above perfectly wuter-tight. The Moti Masjid cost 
Rs. 3,00,000, took seven years ty build, and was completed in 1652. 


B 


‘$xtracts from a letter from Lieutenant H. H. Cole, R.E., Superin- 
tendent, Archeological Survey, North-Western Provinces, In- 
dia, to the Under Secretary of State for India, dated London, 
24th November 1869. 


In accordance with the instructions contained in your letter dated 20th August, 
I have the honour to submit a revised estimate for the work of casting one of the 
Sanchi Tope gateways, for the information of His Excellency the Governor General 
of India in Council. These gateways are of great size and of great interest, as their 
elaborate sculptures illustrate the history of a period which has few written records. 


2. The services of one Corporal and two Sappers of the Royal Engineers 
have been placed at my disposal. These men are now leaimng how to take casts 
by means of Elastic Moulds, Piece Moulds, Clay Squeezes, Paper Moulds, and 
have been set to cast some pieces of Jain sculpture which embody all the usual 
difficulties to be met with in Indian carvings. I have also been myself mastering 
all the necessary practical details of these operations. ’ 


8, 1 have in this way been able to test the relative merits of the various 
processes as applied to the Buddhist sculpture at Sanchi, and am satisfied that the 
method of making elastic moulds with gelatine 1s the one which will produce 
the most satisfactory results, in respect of perfection of copy, as well as economy. 


4, Piece moulding* is too laborious and expensive for so large a work: 
two whole cold seasons would not suffice to finish one set of moulds of the gateway. 


Moulding with clayt is an imperfect method; it takes also too long: 
and moulding with paper is not only laborious, but does not produce clear or 
sharp repetition. 


On the other hand, the gelatine method insures a most perfect facsimile 
and can be executed quickly—two qualifications which im the present instance are 
of paramount importance ; firstly, because it is necessary that copies as perfect 
as possible should be produced for Fiance, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
(see extract from cori espondence belowt), and secondly, on account ofe the extent of 
the work to be accomplished in a limited time during the cold season. 


aeerenannn tomers 


* What can be done with gelitine in one day takes 14 diys to accomplish by piece moulds The 
object will, moreover, be covered with seams 01 divisions, whilst with an clastic mould the objcct 18 cast 
d in one piece. 


¢ Clay squeezing occupies double the time taken by gelatinc moulding, and produces only the 
roughest kind of casts. 


t Haxtract from letter No 1043, from the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Agent to the Governor General wm Central India, dated Simla, 29th June 1868. 


6. Iam to mform you that steps will be taken to obtain casts of some of the most interesting 
4 of the Tope, and it 1s the mtention of His Excellency mm Council to prescnt a set of the casts to the 
h Government ” 


Rxtract from despatch No 17 of 1869, from His Eacellency the Governor General on Council, 
to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, dated 2nd March 1869. 


* It has been brought to our notice that the Commuittce of the Council on Education in England 

$e reeorded a minute, a copy of which we now forward, on the subject of procuring, at the expense 

of the Bcience and Art Department, casts of certaim portions of the Sanchi Tope, near Bhilsa, im order that 

Shree co might be forwarded to the United Kingdom,—one for the Museum at South Kensington, one 
for the Museum at Dubhn, and one for the Museum at Edinburgh,” 


Hetract from a letter fram the Secretary, Scvence and Art Department, London, to the Under 
Secretary of State, India Office, dated 11th February 1869. 
iy cirri lena Mr. rina Duff aged the aiiemean es instructed by his Government, 
att: ent to ascertain the probable cost of one cast of the gateway of the Sanchi 
cont of inode be Departs 


og hes Pancreat a defrayed cither wholly by the Science and Art Department er shared 
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5. Basing my calculations on known data, I find that three men of the 
Roya] Engineers, aided by native modellers, will be wholly engaged during next 
cold season in obtaining one set of gelatine moulds of the Sanchi gateway. 


6. These moulds will not keep, and must be cast from directly they are made. 


7. Only one cast can be taken from each mould * and only one set of 
perfect cast can be produced, from which the necessary copies will have to be 
cast afterwards. 


8. As regards the reproduction of copies, it must be remembered that five 
are required for Europe (France, Prussia, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh) ; 
and probably one, at least, for India. The questic.. is therefore one of economy, 
time, and certainty of execution, and tt will be hest in xe peet of these to send 
the one east or rather set of casts numbering about 56 pieces to England, and 
to reproduce the requued number of copie in London, winie eontraets ean be 
entered into. 


9. Unless this were done, the reproduction would have to be delayed until 
the eold season of 1870, as moulding from fresh casis with gelatine could not be 
continued ip the hot weather; 1t would also be very expensive to import from Lon- 
don to India all the plaster of Paris reqnired for sia copies. | Tt must be borne 
in mind that plaster of Paris for casting must be of a superfine quality, and has to 
be imported from Brance or England, as no means exist in India for refining 
the nafive gypsum to the ertent required. [IT believe plaster of Paris can now be 


produced in India.—IHl. EH. C., 1$-7-82.] 


10, The enclosed estimate has been framed to carry out the following course 
of action, 

Il.) The men of the Royal Engineers will accompany me to Sanehi, od 
Calcutta, this being a more convenient route than re? Bombiy on aecount of 
the large quantity of materials that has to be taken, and oon account of the 
existence of rulway from Caleutta to Jubbulpore, whereas between Bombay and 
Jubbulpore there is only railway as far as Nagpur. 


12.) During the months of December, January, February, and March, I 
propose to make “one perfect cast [which will consist of about 50 pieces] of 
the Sanehi Tope gateway. 

13. In order to utilise the services of the men of the Royal Engineers 
to the full, 1 propose that 2 native modellers from each of the Sehools of Art of 
Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay be sent to aid and be instructed in the work of casting 
by gelatine. By this means it will probably be unnecessary to retain the services of 
the men of the Royal Engineers in India, as the native mudellers will be competent 
to execute future casts and instruct others in the process. 


14. The one perfect: series of casts having been obtaimed, I propose to 
return to England with the men of the Royal Engineers to fit the 50° pieces of 
the parent [ cast into their correct places, and to prepare all the necessary details 
for producing the number of copies from it, as well] as erect one model copy. 


Tn Pee MRE cee, Nh fn eee 
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* When the plaster of Paris has been poured into the mould, it commences to harden, and in 
the act of setting generates heat, which melts tie gelatine and destroys the suarpness of the mould, 
which cannot generally be used for a second cast. 

t+ At least 60 tons of plaster would be required. The freight on this from London overland 
At & 6s. per ton would be £360; the freight ou the 5 returned casts back to London 40 tons C219; 
total £600. To send the parent cast home for reproduction would cost, 3 tons £18. Anount thercby 
saved £552. These figures do not include the cost of packing the plaster in tin-lined bovxes, 

t The parent cast will have somewhat deteriorated in the process of iepetition, as ite surface will 
have been oiled to prevent the gelatine moulds from adheriug. 9 
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46. The caste will first have to be laid down horizontally on the ground, as 


“¢he pieces must not be joined, and cannot therefore be built up vertically, until 


after the moulds for reproduction have been made. 

16, As Ihave already pointed out, the original gateway is of great size, 
measures upwards of 33 feet in height, and is covered from summit to base with 
the most elaborate sculptures. The accuracy of all the subsequent copies will 
thercfore depend on that of the parent * cast, and I apprehend that my responsi- 
bility in the matter will have ended when the first series of pieces produced from the 
parent cast have been joined together and built up in their proper places, to serve as 
a type and model for the proper erection of the other copies. 

17. The copy or copies for India can also be most economically produced in 
England, and on my retuin to India after the completion of the work in London, 
I could see that at least one copy was properly erected in India. 

18. As the work connected with the casting of the Sanchi Tope gateway will 
extend into the financial] year 1470-71, I have taken this opportunity of proposing: 
that casts should be made during the cold season of that year of some of the Kutub 
Pillars at, Delhi, and of some pillars and carvings in the palaces at Fatehpur- 
Sikri, which I have reason to believe will be required by the Science and Art 
Department for the South Kensington Museum. 

19. The whole of the tools at Sanchi will be available for this work, as well 
as nearly the whole of the gelatine for making elastic moulds, and any surplus 
amount of plaster will also be servicealle. 

20. For convenience and economy I have ordered boxes for the plaster of 
Paris, of such sizes as to hold the casts of the gateway when ready for removal to 
England. The cost of these boxes is somewhat high, but they have to be lined 
with tin to preserve the plaster. 

21. The PeninsuJar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company have agreed to 
carry the whole cargo of plaster of Paris, gelatine, tools, ete., from London to 
Calcutta at the rate of £6 68. per ton (the rate per ton by sailing vessel is about 
£6 15s., by measurement 27%, per 40 cubic feet), a reduction more than of 
cent. per cent. on their lowest rates, and they further agree to bring back the 
porent cast of the gateway to England at the same rate, so that, although there has 
not been time to send the materials rz7é the Cape, not much, if any, additional expense 
will have been occasioned by the necessity of using the overland route. 

22. The question of restoring the fallen gateway of the T spe has formed the 
subject of some correspondeuce, and I believe that the matter rests as referred to in 
the following letter from H. Le P. Wynne, Esq., Under-Secretury to the Government 
of India, to the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India :— 

“No. 1267, dated Simla, July 28th, 1868. 


Six, 

T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters marginally noted on the subject of the 
restoration of the Sanchi Tope gateways. 

2. In reply, T am directed by the Viceroy and Governor General in Council to observe that, 
as it is in contemplation to despatch a A Sai officer next cold weather, he will have full opportun. 
ity of investigating the question as to the possibility of restoring the fallen gateway. That officer 

‘will accordingly be charged with this duty also on his proceeding to Sanchi. 
I have, &c., 
(Sd.) H. LeP. WYNNE, 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India.” 


23. When I inspected the Sanchi Tope gateways in April last the south and 
gest pateways were in ruins. I think, however, it would be possible to restore them 


g£ ‘the Begum of Bhopal sent about 30 masons and bildars to work under my 
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orders. [I found no time to do this during the casting, and had no funds for the 
purpose.—-H. H. C.] y 

% * *% % * * " 

26. In regard to the copy required by the Prussian Government, the Indian * 

Government will determine if 1t shall be presented or charged for, and under any 
circumstances have it in their power to recover half at least of the total expense 

that is, Rs. 26,919 out of Rs. 53,899—from the Scienceand Art Department. In ° ; 

reference to the dealing especially with foreign countries, I beg to refer to a 


Convention entered into with the various Princes of Europe for the exchanges of 
copies of Works of Art which has been printed and laid before Parliament, (See 
loth Keport of Science and Art for 1867, page 24, \ppendix.) I append copies 
of this Convention printed by the Department. (See page ui.) 


Revised Estimate for the year 159-70. 


Items. 





Oe 0 REY CPN RP ORI RR EER SA ER 


L 8. d. Rs. A. Pr. Rs. A. P, 
MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR MAKING 4 CAST OF THE | 
Sancw1 Tope Gatreway, 


Plaster of Paris, superfine quality at €8 per ton, 8 tons 64 0 0 
Plaster of Paris, fine quality at £5 per ton, 12. tons 60 O 9 
One ton gelatine at 2s. per Lb. 6 224 OF 0 
Tin-lined boxes for paching ae wo dO V 
2 gallons shellac at 5s. a gallon . ee 5 0 0 
41) vallons spirits at 4s. 3d. a gallon - 8 1 oO 
Tin cases for spirit and shellac at Ls. a gallon 3 0 0 
1 cask of soap 1 0 0 
5 ewt: iron cramps oa ii 3 10 : 
4 iron cramps a hy. a 4 Q0 O 
4 Inass pulleys - he - 5 0 OF 
Rope _— ae we 1 QO OO 
Tools, brushes, ete. me - eee 5 O YU | 
24 copper pails for gelatine Me ae 24 O 0 
4 copper cauldions ¢ ; be! 5 0 0 
1 cwt. gutta percha at 4s. 6d. per lb... sg zo 4 0 
Total Mas 547 AO Sinhes 5,472 0 0 

Salaries Sea 26% am ei ir Ge patiets 11,435 0 0 
Travelling expenses—Caniiage of materials oy eo ae Cor or 7,360 00 
Landing charges in Calcutta, say ; ae se: ta 300 0 0 
26 tons from Calcutta to Jubbulpore, E.LR., at 

Rs. 42 per ton i - = 7 1092 0 JO 
Carriage of materials from Jubbulpore to Sanchi, 

185 miles, 18 marches, 26 carts at Rs.2.a day for 

18 days se eee 936 0 O 








3,966 00 
3,530 0 0 


Amount sanctioned by Secretary of State for India 
for training S.ppers in casting in England ie 353 0 O| 3,580 O 0 











eesenraon matin 


Total ™ | er | 31,763 0 0 
Contingencies oes ere | 3,170 0.0 
Grand Total et rT 34,9383 0 0 
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Estimate for the year 1870-71. 
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Items. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Pant I.— For the first half of the ycar 1870-71. 
Carriage of cast of the Sanchi Gateway from Sanchi to 
Jubbulpore—12 carts for 18 marches at Rs. 2 each is 432 0 0 
Railway to Calcutta, 8 tons, Rs. 42 per ton < - 336 0 0 
Freight from Calcutta to London, & tons at Rs. 63 per ton 604 0 O 
Shipping and othe: charges in Calcutta, say es OO 0 0 
—— 1,372 0 O 
Travelling expenses... - es ba : 5,560 0 O 
Reproduction of cast and six copies in England ee 10,334 8 0 
Total a 17.206 8 O 
Contingencies a 1,700 O | O 








Giand Total 18,006 O O 


Part IV.— For the latter half of the year 1870-71. 


Cost of surveying the Kutnb and other remarkable Delhi 
monuments, of casting some of the Kutub pillars and 
examples of Muhamimadan architecture at the palaces of 
Fatehpur-Sikrt 

Materials, plaster of Parts, say... ace 

Freight to and from England and general tran port expenses 

Photographic charges, say 25 negatives at Rs. 50 per nega- 
tive eG 6 proots 


. 
tS Ase 
2 
a 
. 


4000) OO © 
6,000 0 © 
vu nmerereeee eee, 9,000 OO 
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si 1.250 0 0 
6,538 8 O 





Salaries 


Travelling expenses 2.410 0 0 





Total 19.228 8% O 





Contingencies | 1000 0 0 


Grand Total 
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Report by Lieutenant H. H. Cole, Superintendent, Archsological 
Survey, North-Western Provinces, for the year 1869-70, 
dated Camp Sanchi, February 1870. 


In order to present a connected statement for the year 1869-70, it is 
necessary for me to give an outline of operations since my first connection with the 
Archeological Survey. 


2. On September Ist, 1868, I left Cawnpore with two Native draughtsmen, 
and marched through Murree into Kashmir, and 
up to the middle of November was occupied in 
surveying the principal ancient Kashmiriun temples. Mr. Burke, photographer 


Survey of Kashwir Temples, 1868. 
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of Murree and Peshawar, accompanied me, and it gives me pleasure to state that 
he carried out his part of the work in a zealous and successful manner. One return- 
Halt at Sialkot. ing to India in November, I halted at Sialkot, 
i order to complete the rough drawings made in 

the field, also te await Further orders. 
3. The Government of the Punjab at first wished a continuance of opera- 

» . x > : ‘ y 3 * 
Proposed survey in the Salt Range, ens im the Salt Range, where several ruins 
Punjab. exist similar in charauer to those I had surveyed 
in Kashmir. 


The Government of the North-Western Provinces, however, required my 
Survey of buildings in neighbourhood services, and * left Sialkot for Muttra in order 
of Mutira, N. W. P. fo survey some of the architectural buildings in 
that neighbourhood. Reaching Muttra on the 9th Pebruary 1869, I marched to 
Bindrabun and opened work at the ancient Hindu tempt, «ed Munder Gobind 
Deoji. The Reverend Mr. Simpson, Chaplain of Muttra, had been appointed to 
take photographs, and by a mutual arrangement he visited my camps at Bindrabun, 
Dig, Goverdhun and Fatehpur Sikri, in order to take photographs of those 
particular portions in the buildings that would best illustrate their architecture. 
After Bindrabun I visited the temple at Goverdhun, and the palaces at Dig 
and Fatehpur Sikri in) suecession,—and completed 18) drawings, plans, and 
details of those buildings. Mr. Simpsou took 58 photographs, and these mlustra- 
Publieat va of Muttra series ab the tions, together with deseriptive notes, are being 
India Office. published in one voluine, by order vf the Secre- 
tary of State for India, at the India Office. 


4. The Kashmir photogiaphs and drawings (photegraphed) are also being 
published at the India Office in) one volume, and 
this work forms the first im the series of volumes 
which it is proposed to publish in connection with the operations of the Archzo- 
logical Survey. The illustrations are being produced from the original negatives 
in the Photographic Department of the India Museum by the “autotype process 
in carbon,” and are therefore permanent. M y drawings are also being there 
phetographed for purposes of repetition, as well as for convenience to suit the size 
of the volume? 


®. in March 1869, when at work at the palaces of Fatehpur Sikri, I 
received orders to hold myself in readiness to proceed to Kugland for the purpose 


Publieation of the Kashmir series. 


Picperitions for making a cast of of wmaking arrangements for casting one of the 
ene of the Sanchi Lope Gates. stone gateways which surround the great Bud- 


dhist tope at Sanehi in Central India, and, in aceordance with instructions, I pro- 
ceeded to Sanchi in order to collect the necessary details concerning the nature and 
extent of the work. 

6. On the Ist of May 1869 I left Bombay, and arrived in London on the 

23rd of the month. 

The Secretary of State for India sanctioned my engaging three sappers of the 
Train} Royal Engincers to be trained in the most recent 
Training of three sappers um differ- o : aegis laster ot. Pari 

ent methods of casting. methods of taking casts 11 plaster O wris. 

The authorities at the South Kensington Museum, London, kindly placed one 
of their casting workshops at my disposal, and I obtained permission to engage a 
Mr. Franchi to instruct the three sappers and myself in the various processes of 
moulding. 

Mr. Franchi is frequently employed by the Kensington Museum oo to 

take casts of forvign sculptures, and is one of the most expert modellers in London. 
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It was soon obvious to me that the method of making elastic moulds with 
gelatine was the most suitable for Indian ,sculp- 
tures, in respect both of economy and rapidity of 
execution, and the three sappers were set to make 
easts by this process of a series of Jaina sculptures that had been sent to the 
Museum by Sir Bartle Frere. 


I then made an estimate for casting the Eastern Gateway of the Sanchi 
Tope, and obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State for India to the purchase 
of the necessary materials. In addition to the gelatine process, the sappers under- 
went instruction in piece-moulding, clay-squeezing, and gutta-percha moulding. 

I was also oecupied, during my stay in London, in making fair drawings 
from the rough field measurements and drawings of Kashmirian and Muttia 
buildings, and in arranging, in coneert with Dr. Forbes Watson, of the India 
Museum, for the publication of the two series. 

On the 20th October 1869 I left London, and arrived in Caleutta, aeccom- 
panied by Sergeant Bullen and Corporals Heath 
and Jackson, of the Royal Engineers, on the 26th 


4 


Plastic moulds of gelatine, the most 
suitable for casting Indian sculptures. 


Journey from London to Sanchi. 


November. 

I remained in Caleutta until all the 88 boxes, containing 28 tons of material, 
had left Howrah for Jubbulpore; and on the 13th December 1 arrived at the latter 
place, and commenced transferring the boxes into country carts. 

It was found that upwards of sixty carts would be required, and J was delayed 
until the 20th December at Jubbulpore until all had been preeured. 1 then pro- 
eceded to march to Sanchi, reaching Damoh on the 2ith December, Sagar ou the 
29th December, and Sanchi on the 7th January 1670. Were FT found that the 
Begum of Bhopal had sent a Tahsildar to assist 
in procuring coches, scaffolding, &e., and aleady 
a quantity of bamboos, rope, and other requisite material had been collected at the 
village. 

The tope is situated on a sandstone hill, some few hundred feet above Sanehni ; 
and as there existed no eart road to the top, [had to engage a number of coolies 
to carry up the material. The carts containing the plaster of Paris, &e., arrived 
on the 10th January, and from this date until the 17th Corporal Jackson was 
engaged in having the boxes moved up the hill, whilst Sergeant Bullen and Coi- 
poral Heath, assisted by seven native modellers and two muistres, erected a scaffold 
round the Eastern * Gate of the Tope, and commenced cleaning the carved stone 
work which had been incrusted with vegetation. 

The working tents were pitched close to the gate, and the boxes arranged in 
them as they came up the liJl. On the 19th 
January the first cast had been made, and the 
work continued successfully from that date until February the 7th, when I estimat- 
ed that, out of 737 square feet of carved work to be cast in order to produce a per- 
fect copy of the gate, #77 square feet had been cast, leaving 260 square feet to he 
done. I also calculated that the average daily work of the whole party of sappers 
and modellers would be fairly represented by 18 square feet of casting in plaster of 
Paris. 

The whole cast consists of 112 pieces, and the last pieces was completed on the 
Qist February. 


Casting operations at Sanchi. 


Casting operations at Sanchi. 


0 thom 
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* The eastern gateway, although in some respects less perfect than the northern, appcared 
to me to be the best to cast. The northern gate has a greater number of detached figures and animals ou 
its superstructure, but the carvings on the piers are less sharp than the corresponding ones on the casternu 
gate, Again, the northern gate has a “lean forward,” and is about one foot out of the perpendicular at 
the top ; and as J was unprovided with strong chains to support the stone-work, it was more prudent to 
avoid risking any accidents by selecting to cast the more secure of the two gates. 
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The pieces composing the’ “parent ” east now have to be carefully packed for 
removal to England, and on arrival will be fitted together, previous to any steps for 
reproducing the requisite number of copies of the gateway. When the first perfect 
set of pieces have been reproduced, they will be 
built up to represent the original gateway to serve 
asa type for other copies, and I propose to have large-sized photographs taken of 
each piece of the cast to accompany the detail drawings of the other carved gate- 
ways round the Sanehi Tope. 

The clnef difficulty throughout the work was to make all the gelatine moulds 
before the weather became too hot. A dry atmosphere is more favourable than a 
damp one, and therefore a great difference in the dey awl wet bulb thermometer 
reidings venders a high temperature less powerful to affect the gelatine; but it 
mav be roughly stated that with out 12 hours with the thermometer below 80° the 
gelatine fails to obtain that elastic consistency which is so essential to the produc- 
tion of a wood mould. 

Yn order, therefore, to ran a suecessfal race with the daily increasing heat, it 
Was necessary for cach modeller to work his hardest; and Y have pleasure in the 
special favourable mention of Sergeant Bullen, Corporals Jackson and Heath, r.., 
who throughout the work displayed untiring enerey ; also, in stating that the under- 
mentioned native modellers worked well—S. Burnald anc Puneswamy, from the 
Modtras School of Industrial Art; Nobin Chander Maherjf, Bonomali Pal, Khudi- 
ran Das, from the Calcutta School of Art; and Giider, modeller from Agra. 

7. During the easting operations Thakur Dass aad  Wabibdla, the 
draughtsmen who accompanied me te Kashmir and Muttra, were employed in 
making detail drawings of the ruined southern 
and western gateways of the Tope. 1 propose to 
obtain permission to have these drawings publish- 
ed at the Tudia Office to form Volume 3 of the Arcelie oligical Series. [hese were 
used by Mr. Fergusson in his & Tree and Serpent Worship.” —TL. UL. C.] The cast- 
Ing operations excited a great deal of interest among the natives round Bhopal and 
Bhilsa, and evers day L received vi its) from Taree parties of natives requesting 
penn ssion to look at the finished casts, which were diving in tents. 


Large-sized photographs of the casts. 


Drawings of sculptures of two fallen 
gateways of the Tope. 


&. The expediency of restoring ruined buildings and keeping them in repair 
: has engaged the attention of Government at 
vaitous times, 

In the majority of e1rses it would, perhaps, be more suitable to attend to main- 
tenance rather than to undertake complete restoration. At) firs’ Twas of opinion 
that the fallen gates of the Sanebi Pope could be restored (.e. durmg the casting 
operations, but Thad neither tlie nor funds—IL. I. C.), but on more carelul in- 
vestigation LTonot only find that such a restoration would be very expensive on 
account of the @reat masses of stone composing the wate, but also extremely ditheult, 
asin both gateways the piers, which would have to support the whole superstruc- 
ture, were found on eveavation to be split down their entire lengths and otherwise 
broken, The most to be done at Sanchi without going to great expense would be 
to conserve the carvings infact, and to prevent mischievous chipping off of heads 
of stone figures and animals. Steps should also, I think, be taken by the Begum 
to prevent the two standing gateways from falling, and to do anything reasonable 
that may tend to the conservation of the wonderful remains on the Sanehi lil. 

In regard to the preservation or restoration of the buildings around Muttra, 
the Hindu temple at Bindrabun, knownas Mandir 
Gobind Deoji, would require a complete restora- 
tion of the superstructure. Such a work from its 
size would entail very great expense. [his has since been restored by Mr. Heath.—~ 


Restoration and couscrvation of ruins 


Restoration and conservation — of 
buildings in the Muttra neighbourhood. 
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H. H.C.] An amalgamated list of architectural structures in the North-Western 
Provinces was prepared from lists furnished by Commissioners of Divisions a 
1868, and this temple was thus noticed :— 

* Itis falling into great disrepair, and the M4hunt Goshains are not inclined to repair it. 
They care little for the state of the building as long as their fees come in regularly. Suggests that 
the Raja of Jaipur, who is a descendant, be requested to grant funds for its repair, or repair it 
himself.” 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces remarks 
marginally that “ Government ought to keep this in repair.” 


T was informed at Bindrabun that a drawing of the original form of the temple 
might be found on the walls of the Fort at Jaipur [TI have had a tracmy: made 
of the frescoe which isin the Amber Palace, Jaipur.—Il. H.C.) : thus, a roof like the 
original can be restored. The interior of the temple requires a great deal of petty 
repair, and I think that the Mahunt Goshains should be urged to preserve it. 

The temple at Goverdlun, called Mandir Hardeoji, also requires much 
repair ; the roof is very unsafe, and the superstructure of the sanctuary 
was destroyed by Aurungzib. A note in the Amaleamated List) of Buildings in 
the North-Western Provinces states—“ About twenty years ago Rajal Bulwunt 
Singh of Bhurtpur had it repaired, and the present Rajah, Juswunt Singh, intends 
doing so now.” 


The Palaces at, Dig: are in very exccllent repair, and are frequently inhabited 
by the Raja of Bhurtpur and English visitors. 


At Fatehpur-Sikri it appears that a portion of the Durgah Fund is at. the 
disposal of the Collector of Agra, and that urgent repairs are executed im = binldingss 
that are occupied. 


Akbar’s office is in use as a dak bungalow, and the Birbul Palace and the 
house of Miriam, one of Akbar’s wives, are oecvasionally oceupied by Kuropeans. — {I 
hope that a proper dak bungalow will be built and so release these buildings, the 
repairs of which are now sanctioned.—H. UH. C.] 


Shaikh Salim Chisti’s tomb isin good preservation, and the only buildings 
that appeared (during my stry at Fatehpur Sikri) te require conservation were 
the apartments used by the Sultana and the Khas Mehal. 

The eaves of the roofs in both should be renewed to protect the stone-work 
from the rain, as well as to take away the air of veyvlect that hangs over these 
buildings. 

The ancient temples in Kashmir are mostly i a ruinous condition. The 
Maharaja should, however, do something to pre- 
serve these interesting ruins. The enelosure and 
temple of Marttand should be kept free from jungle, and it would be no great 
expense to cover the now open roof of the temple with a thatch so as to preserve 
what is left of the interior carvings. 


Conservation of Kashmir temples. 


The tank round the temple at Pandrethan should be cleared of reeds, and the 
stone roof repaired in order to preserve the beautiful carved stone ceiling in the 
interior. 

The enelosure and the temple at Bhanityar appear to receive some care 
and, being the most perfect of their kind im Kaslunir, should not be allowed fo 
fall into a worse condition than the present. At Avantipur it would be useless 
to dttempt any repair or restoration. At the other temples at Payach, Pathan 
Wangat and Srinagar, the jungle should be prevented from choking up the ruins 
and cleared, so as to allow of close inspection. 
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G 
Note on the Industrial Arts in India, dated May 1879. 


1. Although influences have been long active tending to deteriorate the 
original character of Indian ornament, no great attention has been drawn to 
the subject until within the last few years. 

2. Changes have been wrought so gradually that they have reecived little 
notice from those whose daily occupations have been to minister to the more urgent 
and pease: ie this country. Tt is only by comparing the manufactures 
of 30 or 40 years ago with those of to-day that a full estimats cun be formed 
of the harm nt nas been done. 

3. Owen Jones, Sir Digby Wvatt. Redgrave, Ledke Taneles, Dr. Royle, 
Taylor, Forbes Watson, and Joardwood haye at vasious times drawn attention 
to the pecniar merits of idigenous podian ormame.* + soplied fo works of 
utility; but the first concentrated cftert to bring together the facts of the 
subjeet as at present known was made whon, im Ts7t, the task of compiling 
a descriptive cataloguy of the Indian objects @ diibited am the South Kensineton 
Museuin fell upon myself. 

[. The opportunity df then had of examines both the collections there 
and at the Jndian Museunr served to strengthen and strmuatate the interest 
IT have always takea in the general subject cf badian archite tire and art. 


Oe AS Archwol gical Surveyor the North-Western Provinces from 1868 

IS70, my observations were mostly dicetod to old) temples and buildings an 
Kashmir, at Vere, Della, and at Sanebroain Central Pudia; bat architecture 
is the parent of mdustral omament, and the datter as often to be valued not 
alone for its intrmsic beauty, but Lor the imtere t oat possesse- ain a recognisable 
architectural origin. 

6. The collections of Indian art at the Indian Museum and at South 
KRensmeton are the results of varus Esxtibitions held in hiondon and abroad. 
Many of the best specnnens of modern art mdusties that have heen collected in 
this country for the imternational gathermes of TSol, [S55, 1o62, 1567, 1570-74 
and 1s7s, bave’eventually been secured for one or other of those mstitutions, 

7. Krom those it is curious t trace that) @radual mtroduction of ~Huropean 
forms of ornament whieh have not ceased to mmport a debasing and mapure character 
to the ornament and coloutinge employed in the adustiial arts. Vhis degradation 
has of late, and specially see the last lesxhibition at Paris, excited imi h comment ; 
but if the corruption of Tndian art by the uncontrolled misture of styles meets 
with no approval im Kurope, how much more should dissatisfaction and disapproval 
he felt among those who ate in the country, and im whose hands les the power 
of rendering help ? 

If the debasement appears mn the collections at home, it certainly is much 
more apparent im the objects daily produced and sold to us in this country. 


ST know of no example so deplorable as the present condition of Aligarh 
pottery. In former days this industry was noted for graceful well- modeled 
shapes. To-day i is detestable for its worthless imitation ar Knelish jugs covered 
with vine leaves. IT quote this case of Aligerh pottery, as collections are 
displayed for sale at the railway station at Abewth, and always exveite in me 
feelings of regret at what L consider to be ana ustry completely rumed., 


9. There are, however, many examples of haaheraft more or les debased by 
our Western tastes and - styles—some Ge aiClinds tea ane ee the demand for them. 
It is often difficult to tell: picces of Delhi front vulgar Biruangham jewellery. 
The kuft metal work ot Gujrat aud Sialkot luses its flavour an the application 
o 
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to inkstands, picture frames and small objects, instead of to shields and arms. 
Carpets are now often woven on designs furnished by tasteless English dealers ; 
embroideries are applied to English instead of Indian fabries; and the patterns 
in Kashmir shawls are no longer the so splendid specimens of pure Indian colouring: 
and outline that has made them famwus in years gone by. 


10. The importance of helping Indian industries to recover their old 
characteristics should, I think, be considered in connection not only with the value 
from an educational point of view, but with the view to a direct benefit which may 
arise to the craftsmen themselves, and ultimately to Government. 


11. The love of decorative art 1s very much on the increase in Turope, and is 
diffusing itself all over Engelard. People formeily content to accept anything from 
India as a mera “curiosity,” are now more discriminating as to punty of style. 
They know something of Hindu forms and mythology, and of the exigencies of the 
Mussalman erced forbidding the imitation of human or anmmal shapes. A demand 
may not instantly result from such growine khnowledee, but in traeing the possible 
future of Indian arts the tastes and knowledge of patrons and buyers are worthy 
of consideration. 

12. ° Museums and Art sehools have been established in this country, but not 
with any very precise aims as re~ards Native art. [The schools want ample means 
and special opportunities for studying Indian arts.—Il. HW. C., bs-7-52.] To 
render them of use they should be accessible and attractive to Natives, and well 
stored with objects of the best indigenous art. 


13. Lustruetion in European styles confuses the Native student, and unfits 
him for the development and advancement of his own eraft. With the best wish 
to adopt our forms, he fais, for want of sympathy and understanding. He revert-, 
however, with readiness to lis cwn traditional oriament, 

14. To bring this back to him requires ample illustrative material, m= the 
collection of which hes the mainsprme of the power of Government to render 
asbistanve. Give a clever workman a good Native pattern, and he works willmely 
and with snevess; but he is incapable of correctly interpreting European formes. 

15. Phe varieties of ornamental manufactures in India are numerous: some 
alive, some dying, some dead, and some perverted. Ro revive and preserve can, | 
think, be best accumplished by taking steck of the best ancient and) medern work 
and making it easy of reference to Natives. 

16. Ll beheve that a series of illustrations collected from the best types would 
not be very difficult: or costly to produce. dhe sourees from which they could be 
obtained arc— 

(a) architectural flat and carved ornament ; 

(4) anaent works of industrial art ; and 

(c) from existing ilustrations of varieties of Indian art im English and 

foreign books on the subject. 


17. The drawing published in single plates could be purchased by Natives, or 
in some cases distributed free of cost; schools of art and muscuins should have on 
view and for sale a complete set. 

18. I beheve that a simple process of giving illustrations will accomplish 
much good, and after it proves itself to be suecessful the scope of museums and 
schools of art may be extended. 


19. Asan example of where good patterns seem to be wanted, [T may men- 
tion the case of pottery made at Multan. Two Natives know the secret, of making 
the two shades of blue, by means of which they produce beautiful effects in- the 
limited sphere of their traditional fohation. They apply this with great success to 
plates, tiles for mosques, vases, &e., but they have not access to the thousand 
varieties of ornamental outline existing in the enrichments of old Hindu and 
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Mubhammadan buildings. They also want more knowledge of the old pottery 
shapes which India can supply from its three eorners. Encouragemeut would 
extend this industry, which does not confine itself to Multan, but is still alive in 
Sind, 

20. There exist throughout India many thousand craftsmen able to produce 
admirable saleable works in textiles, pottery, metal, wood and stone; and I cannot 
but think that it would be more profitable to encourage theses people im industrial 
pursuits rather than they should be left to Jabour in the fields. 


21. To keep up the interest among@ workpeovle who still produce good manu- 
factures, the establishment throughout Endia of an indastmal order of merit, say a 
modal or certificate, would be of @reat good. Tt ‘would be necessary to show care 
ia the award of such recognitions ; but there are wany civil and military. officers 
possessed of wood taste from whom doeal judging cominittees could be formed. 
The labour to them would alone be ar gef in the dull son tony of official work, 
and would excite an interest, not ondy in Indie, but amonest their friends in 
Eneland, 

22. To colleet the necessarv matertals for producing tlustrations of the best 
known ancient and modern art industries will require the eo-cperation of Local 
Groovernments and Administiations; bat with such assistance, aod with a small erant 
from mopertal funds, a staff Gk clever Native craftsmen may be organised to carry 
out the woik.* 


H 


Report from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., on Special Duty, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works Depart- 
ment, dated Simla, 10th May 1880. 


LT have the honour to acknowledge your Jetter No. 126B., dated the 20th ultimo, 
requesting me to subnat a report on the subjeet of a definite scheme for carrying out 
the Conservation of monuments of artistig and historical mterest. 


2. Inthe memorandum whieh IT beg leave to annex to this report T have 
Appendia I. pointed out that, for speci : repairs, preservation and 

ilustrations, it will probably be necessary to create 
Divisions similar to that in the North-Western Provinces tor— 

(1) Bengal. 

(2) The Punjab. 

(3) The Central Provinces, Rajputana, and Central India. 

(t) Bombay and Uyderabad. 

(5) Madras and Mysore. 

It may be found on investigation that some Divisions should not: be limited 
to a Presideney or Province. For instance, it may be held convenient that Gwalior 
should be placed under the Archeological Division in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

I have recently inspected the architectural and historical monuments to be 
found in and around Lahore and Delli, and hold the stroug opimon that, if the 
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* J have drawn up a list of some Indian industries of which I kuow »vmething, 
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buildings at those much-visited and populous places be rescued from the adverse 
circumstances and neglect which prevail to such a large extent, very valuable 
and creditable work w il be the result. 


Besides Lahore and Delhi, there are many other places in the Punjab having 
interesting and valuable monuments, most of which are mentioned in the official 
list published in 1575; but | would suggest that Major-General Cunningham, k.8., 
should be asked to furnish the names of any objects of archeological interest in 
the Province which he considers call for special care or preservation. 

There is enough work at Lahore and Delhi alone to justify the establishment 

a (fa separate Architectural Division for the Punjab. 

Architectural Division for the : ‘ 

Punjab. Valuable outlying monuments can he taken up 

gradually as funds are provided; but I feel that it is 

necessary to begin at the important eentres, being convinced from what I have 

lately seen that architectural monuments have suffer ed, and are suffering, more 

from the acts for which Government is responsible than from the natural decay 
and ruin produced by rain or vegetation in the jungle aud deserted places. 

IT hope during the present year to be able to investigate some of the most 

ee to remarkable buildines in Beneal, the Central Provinces, 
ea sais DA EOE CESS Rajputana, and C entral India, as well as in the Bombay 

and Madras Presidencies, with the view of submitting 
definite proposals. 

The Agent to the Governor General in Central India has recently recommended 
that the vegetation round the famous Buddhist Tope at Sanchi be cleared and the 
fallen eateways re-erected, and Mr. Bernard has invited my opimon. TP onot only 
think Major Prideaus’* proposal to clear away the jungle an exceedingly good 
one, but bold that the setting up of the fallen gates is one of the first and most 
Important works mai seheme of eonservation of valuable antiquities and works 
of art in India. When engaged in making a cast of the eastern guteway im 
1670, [had careful driuwines mide of the fragments of the fallen south and western 
gateways 5 also of the small s eateway near the large tope; and these have been 
published in Mr. Fereusson’s book on Tree and Serpent Worship. (See page 111, 
plates VII and VILE; pave 116, plate XV; and page 119, plates XVIII, XIN, 
and XX.) 

From these restored drawings (most of the pieces of stone carvings are on the 
ground) it will be seen that some of the stone-work is missing, and would have to 
be supplied in plain blocks m order that the structures may be built up securely. 

Tam at present able to speak particularly only of Lahore and Delhi, and of 
what Mr. Heath (the Executive Engineer of the Archeological Division im the 
North-Western Provinces) has done at Agra and the neighbourhood. 

Of the latter work T submit a separate report. The results are satisfactory 
in the hiehest dewree, and must be most gratifying 
to their author, Sir John Strachey. 7%e work tusti- 
tuted by him in the North-Western Provinces shows courineingly how barbarous 7 
as to withhold similar measures for preservalion from other puris of India, , 

3. Without entering mto a lengthy deseription of buildings which are well 
known and have often been described by Major-General Cunningham, R.E., 
Mr. Fergusson and others, I merely here note the condition in which I found some 
of them during my late visit, and state what I think necessary to prevent further 
decay or maltreatment, and what in certain cases should be done towards complete 
renovation or restoration. 


Appendix I. 


* Political Agent at Bhopal. 
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4. Buildings at Lahore,—tThe first building that I visited at Lahore is an 
ye BY 3 4 > £6 Pee SJ Ass ap 
Chauburit. old) gateway, called the “ Chauburji,” which is 14 
miles off on the Multan road. It was the principal 
entrance to a garden, which no longer exists, and which was built by Zeban Nishan, 
daughter of AJamynr, in LO4L ALD. 


This gateway is square in plan, and had four minarets, three of which remain. 
The material is briek, Jaid in lime mortar and faced with beautiful coloured tiles, cut 
In ornamental shapes and fitted, one to the other, like mosue work. 

The colours are unusually numerous-—yellow, green, brick-red, dark-blue, heht- 
blue, gold colour, orange—arranged in foliated patterns in spandrels, panels, sollits, 
and borders. 

One corner of the gateway has completely fallen.  P'ins and elevations will be 
made, to show exactly what the present condition is, The tile-work is so beautiful, 
that TP think the progress of deeay und rum should be 6 sped by securing the 
evisting veneer and by propping upand strenetbening the weak portions of the 
masonry. The fallen debris should be cleared away, and the place cleaned up and 
surrounded by a stone railing. The cost of these measures will be estimated when 
the plans ere completed. 


The Shahlimar Gardens.—The Shahlmar Gardens, about 4 miles from 
- a s « 
Thaahore on the Aimpitsar road, were laid out, in 
1637 ALD. by order of the Kimperor Shahjahan. 
They are extensive and surrounded by a fine wall and masonry gateways. The 
wardens, although sometimes called the ‘ Versailles of the Punjab,” are indifferently 
kept up, and the canals of water and fountains require cleaning out and repairing. 
) m | m 
The baradarts and ki sin the centre re looted by Ranjit’ Singh of their 
Le PAPUA IS ane TOsyules TA the centre were lootes vy vant singh of then 
muirbles, and have been badly restored; and the brick-work laid on edge im fanciful 
BS) . . 
patterns on the terraees and walks should be put im good order. At one corner of 
the enclosure isa Aamimau—at present dirty and neglected; but there are some finely 
peinted wooden doorways between the various bath-rooms, which should be taken 
eare of and protected by a hard colourless varnish, such as is used to preserve 
old otl-parntings. 


Shahdimggs Gaordens, 


Painted wooden decorations of Shah Jahan’s time are not very common, as so 
much has been destroved mio his buildings. Lt is therefore all the more satisfactory 
to come across specimens which are not past preservation. Phe central baradari has 
coloured walls of arabesques painted in freseo, and some richly painted wooden ceil- 
ings. To prevent damage, measures should be taken by some one specially engaged 
for his acquaintance with processes for reviving and preserving old painted work, 
Plans are in course of preparation of this garden and its buildings which will 
pennit of an estimate being framed for keeping up the place and what remains of 
its decorative works. 

Golabi Bagh.—On the road to the Shahlimar Gardens and about half-way 
isa gateway which formed the entrance to the 
Golabi Bagh. he garden has disappeared, but this 
building, at present occupied by the police, is a fine specimen of coloured tile-work 
(or “ fashi,” as it is called), and is worth preserving from the ruin which is rajnidly 
overtaking it. Drawings are in course of preparation showing its existing state, 
and from which the estimate for preserving the building can be framed. It will, 
in my opinion, be merely necessary to secure the present veneer of tile-work, and 
to strenethen the existing masonry and make the roof proof against rain. The 
building should be cleared and fenced round with a good stone railing. 

Begumpura.—Beyond the Golubi Bayh and off the road to the left in the 
Shahlimar direction is a smal] building at a place 
called Begumpura, where the tile-work 1s very 


Golabi Baugh. 


Building at Begumpura. 
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fine, and worthy of the same kind of protection recommended for the Golab: Ragh 
gate. Drawings will be made. 

Shahdara.—Shalhdara is on the north bank of the Ravi, and about 2 miles 
from Lahore by the State Railway. Here are— 


(1) the tomb of Jahangir, with enelosure and 


Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara. 
garden ; 


(2) a sara; 
(3) the tomb and enclosure of Asuf Khan and that of Nur Jahan. 


The whole place, exceptirg the actnal tomb of Jahangir, is utterly neglected 
and uneared for. Bahadur Shah, Alimad Shab and Ranjit Singh carried off m: iny 
of the marbles, and the occupation by the British troops after ‘the Sikh war caused 
great damage. There exists, however, an evil which has caused, and is still 
causing, unceasing and erue] destruction. Between the tombs of Jahangir and 
Asuf Khan is the sarai, which has been converted into an engine-yard and manu- 
facturing depot of the State Railway. Eloles have been knocked in the walls, 
the grounds broken up, and the various gateways oecuyned by the miilway 
employés and their families! As T have said, the mausoleum of Jahangir 
is the only building at all eared for. It is im the centre of a large square- 
walled enclosure, and was built by Nur Jahan in 1628 A.D. It now consists of a 
raised terrace with lofty minarets at the four corners. Below the tersace is an open 
colonnade, which surrounds the tomb of the Emperor. The inlaid) marble-work 
and painted decorations are very beautiful and well worth protection and renovation. 


Before Ranjit Singh’s time there existed a marble pavilion on the terrace, but, 
the materials were removed by him to build the baradari in the Huzuri 
Bagh in Lahore. My own impression from the style of this baradari is 
that it was removed bodily from Shahdara. If this is ascertained on care- 
ful investigation to be the case (and tolerably trustworthy evidence eoild be 
obtained hy measurements and inquiry), T think the building ought to be restored 
to its former position. Alone the walls of the open colonnade round the tomb is a 
Dado of beautiful tile-work, now invisible on account of coats of whitewash: this 
whitewash should be carefully removed. 


Plans of the Shalidara enclosures and tomb are in course of preparation. The 

garden round Jahangir’s tomb is a mere waste, and part of it ts let out for ordinary 

cultivation. Some of the gwateways have fallen to ruin, and should be, as far as 
possible, repaired. 

Asan essential part of the whole conception, I am strongly of opinion that 
the grounds should be put m thorough good order without any capensive horticulture, 
and that the encroachments made by the Raviat the south corner should be restrained 
by strong walls and breakwaters. 


It is difficult to roughly guess at the probable cost of putting the grounds and 
buildings in repair; but L hear that orders have issued for the railway to move their 
shops and to leave the place, so that the cost of this would not be debitable to the 
work of conservation. 

Badshahi Masjid.—The Jama Masji/, or Badshahi Masjid, near the fort, 
was built by Aurangzib in 1674 A. D., and is in 
a fair state, having, through the exertion of Major 
Parry Nisbet, when Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, been repainted inside and 
generally repaired. The funds were subseribed by the Muhammuadans of the city. 
Repairs to the colonnade of the building require to be completed. In front of this 


Jama Masjid. 
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masjid is the Wuzuri Bagh, in the centre of whieh stands a marble pavilion with 
some beautifully painted ceilings, composed, if not wholly, of part of the materials 
of the cupola which formerly surmounted Jahangir’s tomb at Shahdara. As I have 
already stated, I think the cupola should, if possible, be restored to its original 
position. 

The Roshnai Gate.—The Moshnat Gateway, near the Wuzuri Bagh, has been 
badly restored, and is en example of the damage 


Roshnai Gateway. ; ee 
y done when work of this kind is lefe to unqualified 


and unsympathetic hands. 
Ranjit Sing’s Tomb—TIs in fair preservation, buf it has some fine door- 
Ways Gi carved wood, which require cleaning and 


preserving. Sar Done't Macleod had the interior 
eolumns strengthened with iron clamps. 


Ranjit Sing’s Tomb, 


These buildings (7.¢., the Jia Ilasjid, the Roshnat Gateway, and Ranjit Sing’s 
Domb) call for no special treatment, but sheuld be in charge of the Executive Kno 
neer of the Puajab Architectural Division. 


Wazir Khan’s Mosque.—The wWosyre of Waztr Ahan, built m 1635 A.D., in 
the centre of the ety, is adwegnificent + pecimen of 
tile decoration. Tt as itself a perfect) Grammar of 
eoloured ornament, and isone of the most valuable are! iteetural monuments in Lahore. 
Tt farnishes nearly as much subject and matter forthe student of decorative art as the 
Alhainbra itself, and a volume rivalling Owen Jones? work could be produeed. As I 
have elsewhere stated, the allastration of architectural anatter, sueh as this biilding: 
possesses profusely, will do more to revive and encourage the ceranne art of India than 
anything Po know of. The mosque and its enclosing walls and buildings are built of 
brick, venecred over with tiles eut and daid The mosawe work.  Bemge inthe heart cf 
the dusty city, dois sadly in want of cleaning and repair Plans and drawies are 
beme made, but any necessary funds tard cut in prolonging the existence of this 
beautiful building would be well worth spending. 


Waszir Khan's Mosque. 


LT also strongly recommend the sanction of Rs. S.00C for the preduetion of a 
set of detailed dlmastrations of coloured tile-work im Tndian buildings based on this 
Mosque and For re peating 200 sets by chromo-Jith graphy. 


Lahore Fort.—There is a @rent deal of interesting architecture to be seen 
In the fort, af one could only get at at. On enter- 
ing the outer eate, the wallet the fort and palace 
is tobe seen covered with designs in inlaid enanytled tiles pecuhiar Tor the represent- 
ation of duonan figures, animals, and signs of the a diae. The whole of this 
should be preserved and made as sceure as possible aginst rain, On the 10th of 
April, when T first went to exaaime the buildings, To found myself stopped at the 
entranee to the SAis4  Vahal and Saman Barz hy a sentry, because seme prisoners 
from Kabul were confined in those buildings. The fine old) pillared Ltwan-0-Am 
and throne-room is in use as a Common barrack room filled with men’s beds and 
kit, and the rooms at the back of the throne used for dming in. The walls and 
eilings of the latter were once finely painted, and these, together with the 
marble threne and cupola, are not dikely under present circumstances to meet with 
very tender treatment. The building is also much spoilt by being enclosed all 
round, instead of being, as originally and Jike all buiddings of its class, an open 
pavilion. 

Khwabgah.—The Adirahgeh of Shah Jahan, of marble and lattice-work, 1s 
in use as a garrison chapel—from its traditions about as unsuitable a place for 
Christian worship as could be selected. The building is enclosed on all sides by 
ugly wadded purdahs, and a new and utterly unsuitable mudern timber root has 


Patace buildings in the Lahore Port. 
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been added. The font is at a place which Shah Jahan would most likely have 
selected for his couch to catch the air through the marble lattice. 


Moti Masjid.—The Moti Masjid of the Palace, a small and beautiful build- 
ing of white marble, 18 now blocked up, and otherwise adapted to the purpose of a 
: It was therefore quite impossible to examine the building closely. The 


treasury. : ; : ; 
ween this and the Mwan-2-Am is used as a hospital. 


hummam bet 

The remains of some of Jahangir’s buildings are used as the Sergeant-Major’s 
quarters. And some domed buildings belonging to the palace with painted ceilings 
(one of which a year ago barely escaped the departmental whitewash brush) are in 
use as officers’ quarters. The only buildings not in present use are the Armoury, 
which is a sort of museum of o'd weapons, the Shish Mahal and the Naualaka, a 
mosaic marble pavilion of Aurangzib, much out of repair. The latter should be 


restored and thoroughly renovated. 

The Shish Mahal.—The painted ceilings and walls of this building were 
renovated at the time of the Prince’s visit, but it is not difficult to see the differenee 
between the new and old work. 

Careful plans and drawings of all the buildings in the fort are being made, 
and will be submitted, for prolonging their existence as works of art) and 
for terminating their incongruous relations with the nulitary authorities. I 
would recommend that all the buildings of interest be, as far as possible, restored 
and. fenced in, so as to keep them separate from the barrack buildings, and that 
they we kepee ci eae oy pisces ne ae only” means of perpetuating some 
of the most beautiful and interesting specimens of Laathore Imperial Mogul art. 
When it is considered what an outery would be made ata proposal to convert Sf. 
James Palace into an underground railway station, or Jlampton Court into a 
barrack, I think that there exist fair grounds at Lahore for putting an end to the 
present disereditable state of things AP Elibe Lol ad. Shai oi, dal Eee. coin euely 
measures as I here put forward in regard to other valuable buildings. 


sai aa pine The Fort and Palace buildings at Delhi.— 

Os | ella. oc . Pace 
The Here wud Vulaes building. As in the Case of the Port) buildings at Lahore, 
those at Delhi are almost all in military occupation. 


The Diwan-i-Am.—The great pillared Diwun-i-.4i, with its fine marble 
mosaic canopy and throne, ts used as a canteen, aud on the right of the throne is 
a bar fot serving out liquor! To the left of the throne is an enelosure of bamboo 
sereen-work in which Nubbi Bux keeps a soldiers’ coffee-shop |! Above and at the 
back of the throne 1s a small open apartment, the walls of which are faced with the 
celebrated black marble mosaic work ; but this work, as well as the inlaid patterns on 
the throne, have been villainously repaired im coloured plaster, and the arrangement 
of the panels is not as formerly. Some of these panels were removed by Sir John 
Jones ut the time of the Mutiny, and are at the India Office Museum in 
London. ‘They might be brought to this country and placed in’ their original 

osition. The door at the back of this room has been ingeniously filled wp with iron 
ars, through which the interesting process of sodawater manufacture can be watched 
and heard. The whole building should be cleared, kept clean and repaired. 


The Diwan-i-Khas.—This beautiful pavilion is not in military occupation, 
but it has been disgracefully treated. To prepare for a ball given in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, the moulded fretwork of the wooden ceiling in the centre of the 
building was repainted in black, red and gold instead of white and gold, the 
original colours, and the central rose was converted into a sort of starved star-fish ! 
The effect, it is needless to say, is harsh and glaring. Fortunately the outer 
colonnade has the design of its ceiling intact, and from it the original colours and 
pattern can be restored in the ceiling of the centre hall. There is a great deal of 
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beautiful painted work to restore at Delhi, and it will be necessary to engage a 
properly qualified restorer of paintings to do the work. The roof of the Diwan. 
i-Khas is in an unsafe condition, and the propvsal to renew it with iron beams 
seems to me to be right, provided the old ceiling below is left undisturbed; and 
this can only be doue by leaving the present wooden beams to which the old 
ceiling is secured, and by inserting the iron joists from the top of the roof. 


The painted work in the cetling of theouter colounade should be simply 
repaired and left as nearly as possible as it is now in tone and pattern, but rendered 
durable by means of transparent varnishes or other remedies familiar to the expert 
in painting restoration. 


In order to examine the beams of the roof, the ceiling was pulled down in 
several places (instead of opening up the roof from wbove); and in replacing the 
moulded fret pattern, small half-moulded sticks were screwed up, and the serew- 
heads may be still seen! 


The decorations of this building are perhaps the finest of any done under 
Shah Jahan, and, if ] may express the opinion, no expense or care should be spared 
to prolong their existence. The marble floor of the building seems in fair order ; 
the Dado of mosaic wants repair, many stones having been picked out and the 
holes in some places filled with coloured plaster. The beautiful, gilded arabesques 
on the upper part of the marble pillars should be carefully restored where the 
weather has washed off the pattern, and the roof must be made perfectly water- 
tight. 


Khwabgah, Baitak, and Saman Burj.—The marble buildings on the richt 
of the Drwan-i-Khas comprise the Ahicubgah, Bailak, and Saman Bur], and are filled 
with beautiful marble traceries and painted ceilings and walls; but in the outer 
verandah some of the decoration has become weather-beaten. The marble mosaic 
Dado round the rooms is a good deal damaged and requires repairs. The painted 
eciling in the small kiosque which projects towards the river is damaged, and the 
railine which formerly went round the front is wanting. 

The two small rooms towards the Diran-i-Ahus have been plastered and whrite- 
washed, thus¢#iding a painted and gilt wall. The red sandstone columns between 
them were chunamed over in 1576. 


The Hammam.—The //ammam Wuildinegs on the left of the Diwan-i-Khas 
have had all therr painted ceilings whitewashed over. The floors and baths are inlaid 
with stones, and require much repair and renovation. 

As in the ease of the buildings on the right of the Diwan-i-Khas, the sandstone 
columns which face that building are plastered over. 

The Moti Masjid.—The Alot; Masjid, close to the Diwan-i-Khas, is in fair 
eondition, but petty repairs are necessary to put the marble floor and inlaid work in 
order. 

The Haiyat Baksh.—When laid out by Shah Jahan the fort buildings were 
all connected by covered colonnades, and there were several gardens, one of which, 
the Huryat Baksh, has disappeared; but the bath im the centre and two marble 
pavilions still remain. These latter have had their marble mosaic Dados white- 
washed ; one building is used for serving out meat rations, aud the other as a gym- 
nasium | 

The Rang Mahal.—The Rang Mahal, or painted palace, is now whitewashed, 
re-roofed, and partitioned off to suit the requirements of a mess-house ! 


Many other buildings in the fort are put to improper uses; and 1 think 
there can be nv two opinions on the necessity for keeping all the interesting and 
A 
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decorative parts of Shah Jahan’s palace as much as possible as they were, and only 
for the gratification and edification of European and Native visitors. 


It would be easy to fence them all in one enclosure ; and after they are re- 
aired and renovated, and the troops are accommodated in other and more suitable 
uildings, the whole should be handed over to the custody of the local civil author- 

ities to keep clean and properly cared for. 

Plans are being made and estimates are in course of preparation for doing all 

that is necessary, without including the cost of ereeting suitable buildings for mili- 
tary purposes elsewhere in the fort. 

The Jama Masjid.—The Jama Masjid is 
kept repaired by Muhammadans and by occa- 
sional gifts. It is in very good order, but wants to be hept cleaner. 

The “ Mimbah,” or pulpit, of white marble, wants repairing. 

Zinath-ul-Masjid.—The Zivath-ul-Masjid is a fine mosque, built in 1710 

. A.D. by Ginath-ul-Nisan, daughter of Aurangzib. 

Zinath-ul-Masjid. It was used afew yeirs avo as a Commissariat 

bakery ; but this has been removed. Whitewash was liberally applied when artil- 

Jerymmen were quartered in the building during the mutiny, and the whole place 

is now thoroughly neylected ; the roof leaks, and the red sandstone beams below 

are decaying in consequence. ‘The building is in Delhi, in what is called Darya- 
gunge, and should be put in good order. Plans are preparing for an estimate. 


Jama Maajid. 


Buildings at the Kutub.—The Aw/ub Minar is in good order generally, but 
Buildings at the Kutnh some of the carved stone-work in the lower band 

(See photographs in Book on Archi- 18 falling away through crashing, This should 
tecture of Ancient Delhi, pulsed by be made secure, and the carved work, whieh has 
Mie-Arundel pociety wi Tee) become discoloured by weather, should, if pussible, 


be cleaned. 

The whole of the ruins about the Minar, such as the Afusjid-/-Kulub-al-Tsliam, 
Kutub-ud-din's arches, Shans-uddin's arches and Ala-ud-din’s gate, Shaims-ud-din’s 
tomb, &e., should be cleared of fallen stone, the carved portions collected and, 1f 
possible, replaced from where they fell ; other débris of no interest should be re- 
moved. Columns and walls should be rendered secure, and roofs made water-tight. 
The wholo area should be enelosed with a substantial stone railing to keep away 
cattle, which now delile the place ; and the grounds should be kept up, and good 

aths mude to all the interesting monuments in the vicinity. A plan is in) course 
of being made which will show what I propuse, and from which an estimate can be 


framed. 
Imam Zamin.—The tomb of lfmam Zamin, which is surrounded with red 
sandstone screenwork, is much covered with white- 
Imam Zamin. ; er 
wash, which is a great disfigurement. 


Jamali Kamali.—The tomb of Maulvi Jamali Kamat?, 1535 A.D., near the 

ay ; Metcalfe House at the Autub, is the remains of a 

Senay Sava: most beautiful building ; it stands in an enclo- 

sure now overgrown with jungle. The floor of the building is of white marble, 
and round the walls isa Dado of partly whitewashed tiles. The upper walls are bean- 
tifully inlaid with colored tile-work, and the cviling is ornamented with incised 
and coloured plaster arabesques. The exterior is in great disrepair, and many of the 
coloured tiles which once adorned it have been removed.* The whole place should 
be eleaned up, andthe tom) put in a good state of repair. It is not possible 
to restore and renovate the tile-work, but a good deal can be done to preserve the 


building’. 
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Masjid of Fazalullah.—The Masjid of Fazalullah, 1528 A.T)., near Jamal 
eae ; Kamali, is a massive stone building of consider- 
asjid of Fazalullah. ~ . : 
alle beauty. The enclosure is overgrown with 
jungle, and the mosque itself is filthy and used by cattle. The place should be 
cleared and put in a state of complete cleanliness and repair. A plan and esti- 
mate are being: made. 

Adam Khan’s Tomb.—Adam Khan’s Tomb, near Mahrayli, date 1562 A.D., 
calls for no special treatment, but the roof is threatened 
with vegetation and should be repaired and made 
secure; the ground about the tomb sheuld also be cleared of débris. 


Humayun’s Tomb.—Jlamayuws Tomb, 1565 A.D. The tomb itself is ina 
fuir stute of repair, but the terrace on which it stands 
Humieyun’s Tomb. has Jost more than half its stone raihng, and the 
arches supporting the terrace stand in need of repair ; 
much of the marble inlay is defaced. 


Adam Khan’s Tomb. 


Lhe enclosure in whieh the tomb stands was formerly a beautiful garden, with 
terraced walks and entranee buildings at the centre of each wall. Now the ground 
has lost all the character of a garden, and is let) out in patches to cultivators 
[these were, until quite recently, the descendants of the Kings of Delhi !!— 
H. IL. C., 29-8-S2] who grow eabbages and tebaeco. The gateways are all in a 
state of great disrepair, and should at all events be cleaned and made secure 
against weather, A small tombain the g@arden, with considerable pretensions to 
bewuty, is in use as a cattle shed, aud is much in need «f repair. 

I think the system of Jetting out the gardens of tombs to cultivators a very 
unworthy means of adding 10 munieipal funds. A plan and drawings are making 
of Humayan’s Tomé and enclosure, for putting the buildings and garden in good 
order, 

Near Ilumayun’s Tomb is a colleetion of buildings, all of which, on account of 
their interest and beauty, should be in the charge of the Executive Kngineer of the 
Punjab Architectural Division. 

Chausath Khamba.—The Chausath Khamha, date 1600 A.D., is a marble 

. pavilion of 64 pillars, with beautiful marble screen- 
work enclosing it. The building is in fair order, 
but some of the perforated screens which had in parts disappeared have been renewed 
in stone. 


Nizam-ud-din’s Tomb.—WNizam-ud-diu’s Tomb, date 13824 A.D., has been 

repaired and added to in Akbar’s and Shah Jahan’s 

Nizam-ud-din’s Tomb. time. There 1s a good deal of marble sereen-work 

and painted decoration. Over the tomb is a wooden 

canopy inlaid with mother-o’-pearl. The tomb is looked after by Natives, but 

they damage it with whitewash, which should be removed so as to show the 
original work. 


Khusru’s Tomb.—The Poet Ahusri’s Tomb, date 1350 A.D., is a marble build- 
ing, also liberally treated by the Natives, who look 
after it with whitewash. It is also very dirty 


Chausath Khamba. 


Khusru’s Tomb. 


and requires repair. 


Jama’ath Khana Masjid.—The Jama’uath Khana Masjid, date 1353 A.D., 

built by Feroz Shah, is a fine building, of red sand- 

Jama’ath Khana Masjid. stone, with incised ornament on the facade, like the 

arches of Kutub-ud-din at the Ku/ub. Whitewash 

has been used freely by the Natives and should be removed. The building requires 

much repair. The interior domes have painted ceilings of great beauty and plaster 
incised work. 
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Kalan Masjid.—The Kalan Magid, built by Feroz Shah, 1351-1385 A.D., 
Seer is in Delm. The inscription over the entrance 
Bree nara doorway was formerly inlaid and requires renewal. 


The interior of the building wants cleaning up and petty repair, and the plaster of 


the domes wants repairing badly. 

Repairs to the above buildings should, I think, be defrayed out of a special 
grant for petty repairs. 

Fatehpuri Masjid.—The Patehpuri Masjid, date 1610 A.D, The stone-work 

Fatchpuri Masjid. of the intenor has heen coated with whitewash and 

the carved Dado with red paint. The stone slabs 

of the roof threatened some yea.s ago to give way, and two rows of pillars with 

arches were built up in the centre, forming an intermediate series of pillars ;— but 

these are not of the same pattern as the old ones and should be removed, the roof 
bemg strengthened with iron joists. A plan will be prepared for this. 

Safdar Jung’s Tomb.—Sa/dar Jung’s Tomb, date 1753, stands in a large 
enclosure, with gateways on all four sides. The 
tomb itself is in fair order, but requires some 
slight repairs. The garden is m a bad condition, 
and, like that of Fwmayun’s Tomb, is let out to cultivators. It should be put in 
good order ; the entrance buildings want much repair. The principal entrance has 
a finely painted ceiling in a small apartment facing the tomb. Plans will be pre- 
pared for necessary repairs. 

Kila Kona Masjid.—The K7/a Kona Masjid, date 1540 A.D., 1s a beautifal 
= . building in Parana Arla, and requires considerable 
tie Roun Mae repair. Plans will be prepared. 

The old buildings at Tughlughkabad at Purana Kila, Ferozabad, Sultan Gori, &e., 

should be cleared of débris, but further investiga- 
(See Photographs Nos. 17, 18, 19,20.) tion than I have yet been able to make will be 
necessary. 

I recommend strongly that a sum of Rs. 5,000 be sanctioned for the preparation 
of detail drawings of carved) wood and stone ornament and of painted decorations, 
in which the Delhi buildings abound. The plates should be published for general 
sale and cireulation, in order to stimulate Indian industmal art und for use in 


schools of art throughout the country, 


In order to inaugurate the conservation of works of art and antiquity 
in the Punjab, I reeommend the establishment of 


i tents ee for the 1 new division called the Architectural Division. 

a An Excentive Engineer, with special qualifications, 
to be appointed to the charge of this Division, and, as in the case of the North- 
Western Provinces, to be under the Chief Engineer, and bis work carried on 
under the immediate orders of the Lieutenant-Governor issued through the Chief 
Engineer. 

Ilis first duty would, I think, be to put in hand the works and projects 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and to prepare any fresh projects for the 
protection of monuments which the local authorities recommend for preservation 
or renovation. The only difference that I would suggest between the new division 
and that already at work in the North-Western Provinces is that after initial 
measures for preservation or restoration are complete, the buildings should be 
handed over to the civil authorities for custody and keeping in good order. 


The head-quarters of the Executive Engineer in charge of the Division should, 
I think, be at Lahore, with a sub-division at Delhi. 


Safdar Jung’s Tomb. 
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He should, I think, obtain the co-operation of the Mayo School of Art, and 
give employment to the pupils trained under Mr. Kipling, as far as possible, when 
delhecate ornamental details have to be repaired. Attached to the Executive En- 
gineer’s Ottice there should be a photographer, who, if possible, should also combine 
the qualifications of head draftsman and restorer of paintings. A properly 
qualified man could be obtained for a limited engagement for Rs. 400 a month. 


As regards the provision of funds, I beg leave to submit a sugeestion that 
discretionary power might be given to District Oflicers who are interested im fine 
monuments and buildings to invite subseriptions from [indus and Muhammadans, 
Large portions of the revenue are ahenated for religious purposes, and it 
might be possible to make over some of the endowments for purposes of repairs and 
Maintenanee of temples and mosques. 


Hi 


Report on the Restoration and Preservation of Architectural 
Buildings in and near Agra. 


Every visitor to Agra is aware of the great beauty of the monuments and 
buildings in the neighbourhood. The macnificent architectural works in Agra 
nself, at Sikandra, at) Fatehpur-Sikri, at Bindrabun and in Muttra, attraet crowds 
of visitors from all parts of the world and from every corner of India. Moreover, 
Mr. James Fergusson’s well-known “ Wistorg of Indian Architecture’? has made 
these monuments familiar to the world at large. 


Within even my recollection, Agra was, however, a vast area of splendid build- 
ings more or Jess ruined. 


When Sir William Muir became Jacutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinees in 1565, he was coneerned for the safety of the palaces in the Agra Fort, 
and directed me to iuspect and report on them. (See Appendia D, page V.) 


I found many in a dangerous state, and none that had not been somewhat 
defaced. Subsequently to this, works of restoration were coinmenced. 


Sir John Strachey’s Minute of 25th August 1575 alludes to the ruinous con- 
dition of the Fort buildines in 1S71 and 15738, also to the work of restoration that 
had eontinued, and notices what had been spent by hun up to 8lst March 1875, 
the total being a little more than one lakh on buildings in the Fort, on the Taj, and 


at Fatehpur-Sikri. 


IT now have the pleasure, and the honour, of reporting on the marked further 
progress made in the last five years, through the establishment by Sir John Stra- 
ehey of the Archeological Division of the North-Western Provinces. 


Buildings at Agra.—I visited Agra in April last, and found many works 
complete and many in hand. Mr. Heath, the Mxecutive Engineer, is progressing 
very favourably, and the restoration and repair at the Taj, at the Fort, at Sikandra, 
at Itmad-u-Dowlah’s tomb, and at Fatehpur-Sikri are nghly satisfactory. 1 hope 
in a few months to visit the work which is going on at Jaunpur, at Bindrabun, and 
at Muttra ; also to investigate the buildings in the Fort at Gwalior, which are un- 
surpassed for their beauty and historical interest, and urgently require attention. 
Mr. Heath is anxious to take up the latter work, and 1 think it would be a good 
and convenient arrangement that Gwalicr should become part of his division. 
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Palace Buildings in the Agra Fort.* 


The Mot? Masjid in the Agra’ Fort has been 
completely renovated. 


This building is in truth absolutely perfect in style and proportion, and entirely 
of white marble. In 1868 I fcund vegetation hard at work on the roof and 
marble domes ; and the ceiling and cormees underneath were falling and decaying 
through damp. 


wo” 


Palace buildings in the Fort. 


In 1868 access was impossible to the Chittor Gates in the Machi Bhawan. 
They are valuable speeimens of metal work, and can now be closely admired. 


The small Nagina Masjid, which is at one corner of the Much Bhawan, isa 
beautiful marble building and has been placed in excellent repair. There is, low- 
ever, a small marble kiosque near it which wants cleaning and putting in order. 


The Drran-i-Am, and its beautiful throne and chamber at the back, of mosaie 
work, is in capital order. 


In 1868 this fine building was used asan armoury, crowded with stands of 
muskets; and to adapt it to such a purpose, windows of a European pattern were 
built in, and the whole of the interior columns whitewashed. Now the building: 
has been thoroughly opened out, and igs in appearance precisely what Shah Jahan 
made it. 


The colonnade of the Machi Bhawan is under repair and rapidly assuming fs 
former and original state. In 1565 [found that the columns were nearly all 
fallen or threatening to come down, and the marble eupola on the east had been 
partially taken duwn as a measure of safety. 


Leading from the Maehi Bhawan towards the river is a larve suite of Bulhs 
recently opened out and found to be rumed. The various domed rooms were once 
painted, but whitewash covers the walls; and the marble window-frames overlook- 
ing the Jumna have beeu looted of their lattice-work. Measures will in due course 
be taken to repair this part of the Palace. 


The repairs to the Diewan-i-Khas have been sanctioned, bat ares incomplete as 
yet. The inlaid work is here very fine, and the building itself is in the best style 
of Shah Jahan’s time. 


"The copper-put roof of the Samun Bury is bemg relaid, and the whole build« 
ing renovated in a satisfactory way. 


The interior of the Sé7sh Alaha/ has been partially restored, but is very dark ; 
and without a toreh or candle the mirror work and paintings cannot be seen. The 
introduction of the utmest posible heht into the chumber trom the side walls and 
the completion of the repairs will greatly improve this buildmeg. The coloured mar- 
ble Dado will require very cuircful treatment. 


Much remains to be done to the Aas Mahal, The ceiling of the front portion of 
the pavilion has been taken down and iron @irders substituted. The marble ceiling 
will eventually be restored. The ceiling at the back is in disrepair, and the painted 
work will be preserved, not re-painted. 
* “Puring the last three years the Diwau-i-awas, the Anas diukal, tac Suman Bur), and other build- 
ings have been restored to a condition of more or less complete security against further mnjury. Mueh 
work has been done, aud is still going on, for the preservation of the Jakangiri Mahal. The’ Diway-i- 
Am has been opened out; it has ceased to be an armoury, and the disfigurements which Mr. Fergusson 
described with just indignation have been swept away. The last vestiges of whitewash will soon have 
disappeared. There still remain near the Diwan-i-Am some unoccupied gunsheds and other hideous 
buildings, which will not, I hope, last much longer.”-—(Zvtract from Sir John Strachey’s Minute of 
2hth August 1876.) 
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The famous wooden Somnath Gates are at present outside the pavilion called 
the Rang Mukal. 1 think they ought to be carefully set up in the Diwan-i-Am, 
where they would be well seen, and preserved as much as possible from dirt and 
dust. A detail drawing should be made of this gate. 


Repairs which are sadly wanted are just commencing to the Angort Bagh 
colonnade. 


In 1868, I found the Jahangiri Mahal little better than a ruin, which climate 
and nevwlect were making worse. 

Rain found easy access through upper floors and destroyed the coloured ceilings ; 
whitewash eovered the walls; and stone-work lay in heaps in the centre of the 
court. Now the beauty of the building can be appreciated, the whole having been 
built up and parts actually renovated. 


1 think further experiments should be made to clean off the whitewash which 
hides the painted walls. Tum not acquainted with the process, but I believe 
whitewash has been successfully removed from old frescoes in France and in Italy ; 
but this 1] can ascertain. As far as the stone earved-work is concerned, the whole 
has not been resfored ; but I hold that quite enough has been done for the main- 
tenance of the structure without repeating the carved details at great cost. 

Vhe thharé Burj, to the right of the A*us Aakal, is being restored and 
nearly complete. 


Jama Masjid.—The fine Jama Masjid lost its principal gateway in the 
mutiny; and the 7Vryofia, which was a walled 
enclosure between it and the fort, has been pulled 
down to find the site for the Rajputana State Railway station. What is left of the 
mosque isin fair order, but the interior walls above the marble Dado, which runs 
all round the building, are covered with whitewash. This building should, I think, 
come under Myr, Heath for petty repairs. It is well worth keeping intact and in 
good order. 


Jama Masjid. 


The beautiful tomb of L/aad-u-Dowlah is in process of being completely reno- 
vated, and the work is nearly finished. The 


Tomb of Itmad-u-Dow lah. mosaic of the exterior walls had suffered terribly, 
. but now has been renewed in a skilful manner. 


Something will be done to clean and preserve the splendid interior paintings. As 
wave potnted ou us kind of work will require an expert. 
11 pointed out, this kind of work will req rt 


The grounds are not yet put in perfect order. The garden immediately tound 
the tomb is somewhat looked after, but beyond this nothing bas been done; und 
the enclosing wall and side buildings have yet to be repaired... Mr. Ileath has 
made plans and drawings of this building, and the detailed drawings of the 
interior painted work will be most valuable. 


Chini-ka-Roza.—The Chini-ha- Roza, beyond the tomb of J/mad-u-Dowltah, is 
said to be the resting place of Afzal Khan, Shah 
Jahan’s diwan. The building and surrounding grounds 
are much ruined and occupied by cultivators. The tomb itself is covered with 
beautiful tile-work in numerous patterns and colours, and should be preserved. 


Fatehpur-Sikri.*—A_ glance at the photographs Nos. 20 to 25 in the 
Buildings at Fatehpur-Sikri. book marginally referred to will show what was the 
(See pages 59—116, “Buildings ruined state of Fatehpur-Sikri in 1869. Now all 

in the neighbourhood of Agra,” the most important buildings are well in hand and 


a at the India Office, approaching completion icles Elcathits divection. 


*< At Fatehpur-Sikri the arches at the south-east corner of the Durgah, which had shown signs 
of failure, have been strengthened. I am sorry to say that the great archway, perhaps the grandest 
building of its class in existence, is said to require much care. Both at Fatehpur-Sikri and at Akbar’s 
Lomb at Sikandra a great deal has to be done.” —(Belruct som Sir John Strachey’s Minute of 18756.) 


Chini-ka- Roza. 
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The colonnade of the Futehpur-Sikri mosque has to receive some trifling 
(See photographs Nos. 32, 33, Yepairs. Some of the marble inlay in the western 
84, 85, “Buildings in the neigh- gateway requires renewal, and chajjas are broken 
bourhood of Agra.”) inside and outside the quadrangle. The beautiful 
tomb of Salim Chisti is in good order, but the mtertior paimtings require attention 
to keep them well preserved. the interior of Nawab Islam Khan’s tomb is 
whitewashed and wants cleaning: the gateway near this tomb and facing the 
Buland Darwaza wants repairs, and the renewal of inlaid marble and tile-work. 


The painted decoration on the walls of the mosque ought, I submit, to be 
protected, but not renewed. 


The Buland Durwaca is now ina very good eondition, the principal archway 
having been strengthened and made gocd. This is a most ereditable piece of 
restoration, 

Outside the principal mosque is Shaikh Salim’s original mosque, with bracket pillar, 
somewhat similar to th sein his tomb. This curious building should be preserved. 


In the masonry chambers underneath the mosque and all over the ruins a 
number of durri weavers are emploved; and it} occurs to me that some of the 
unoccupied buildings might be used for an Industrial Art Schoo! for stone-carving, 
if such an institution emld be made self-supporting, or be established on a 
practical basis. The ground round ulbwé Lacl’s (wo houses is overgrown with 
jungle, which remains to be cleared away. 


The Hath Pol is about to be repaired. The Zenana Masjid, between the Jodh 
Buare’s house and the Huth Pol, requires repair. The Panch dlahaft® wants repair, 
and the staircase leading to top is unsafe. The Diwan-i-Ahus is undergoing 
repair; but the D/mau-i-.4m wants putting in order and further ruin arrested. 
The Lurkish wife's house, ein is exceedinely beautiful and rich in curving, has yet 
to receive from Mr. Heath its share of attention. 


The hammam of the Khas Mahal wants cleaning out and repairing. 


Akbar’s Ahicahgah requires cleaning: out; and his fufcherry, now the dak 
bungalow, wants attention, much of the screen-work being broken. 

The Jods Baie place has to receive some petty repair, and ait will be an 
improvement to open out the various doorways, which were closed up When the 
building was used usa tahsil. At present there 1s only one way of getting into the 


building. 

What remains of the painted work on the walls of dZ¢rzam’s house should be 
preserved. 

The grounds all about the MufeApur-Sitri buildings have been vastly improved 
by clearing débris and planting: trees, but more can be done with advantage. It 
would also be a good thing to have the name of each building put up. 


Sikandra.—Great damage is said to have been done to the buildings at 
Sikandra when Lord Lake took Agra in 1803. The 
minarets of the gateway had their tops knocked off, 
and the beautiful tomb building suffered @reatly.t 


Building at Sikandra. 


The principal entrance at Sikandra has been greatly improved by the restora- 
tion of its handsome inlaid work. The interior of the gateway has yet to be 
cleaned out, as well as the buildings which flank it. The whole wall and’the three 
other gateways surrounding the tomb require preservative measures. The grounds 


* In 1870 I hadcasts made of columnsin the Panch Mahal, of the throne column inthe Diwan-i- Khas, and 
of columns and ‘arving inthe Turkish wife’s house (a). 
These are all exhibited at the India Museum in London. 


$ This 1 find to be incorrect : the damage was done before Lord Luke’s time. H. H. C., 29-8-82. 


(a) ‘* Buildings in the neighbourhood of Agra.” 
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are much improved by Mr. Lawrence,* the Collector, but a great deal remains 
to be done when funds are available. The mausoleum itself has been put in 
splendid condition, and the repairs are nearly completed. Work is still going on in 
the lower colunnade at some of the small tombs. The vestibule leading down 
to the actual resting-place of Akbar has beautiful, painted work in the dome and 
on the walls, which will no doubt receive preservative remedies. 


The Taj.t—-The entrance gateway of fhe Tay has been repaired) most 
The Taj. successfully, and the enclosing walls of the 
gardens are now Leing put in order. 


The mosque and its pendant, or “Jawab,” are in good order ; but in restor- 
ing and renovating the interior paintings great sLilland care are necessary. Deco- 
rative painting is almost as obsolete an ait in Lanore, Delhi, and Agra as the tile- 
work for which their buildings ure renowned; but the difficulties of successfully 
renovating decayed and faded frescoes are not insuperable, and I have no doubt that 
men can be found, perhaps in Kashmir, but certainly m Persia, who can do the 
work, 


The Taj itself has been most successfully repaired, and shines out in all the 
glory of the original co.ception. 


The actual tombs of Shah Jahan and his wife, in the crypt, have yet to receive 
slight repairs to the mosaics and some of the mosaic work in the chambered 
corridor above wants attention 


Gardens at Agra.—The garden at the Taj is most beautifully kept up, but 
the water channels and fountains are often empty; ad seeing that a canal is no 
great distance off, 1t would be ar improvement to bring water straight into the garden, 
instead (f trusting to raising it from the river by bullock-power. ‘The gardens 
at Sckandra and at Ltmad-u-Dowlah stands in need of larger expenditure than can 
be afforded from local funds at the disposal of Mr. Lawrence, the Colleetor ; and 
it would greatly enhance the value of the restoration of the buildings at those 
places if sufficient money were granted to permit of the enclosures being put in 
substantial order, after which local resources can keep them up. 


@ 

Mr. Heath has got some 100 plans and drawings of the buildings in his 
Drawings of buildings under the chai Be for preservation, and they form a valuable 
Archwological Division, North-Western means of studying native architecture. It would, 
Provinces, I think, be advisable in time to more profusely 
illustrate ornamental details of tile-work, painted decorations, car ings, metal and 
wood work ; but I am strongly of opinion that the drawings should be reproduced 
in the best possible style and published ina single plates for use in schools of art 
throughout Indie and for sale to artisans, Before suggesting that Government 
should sanction any particular sum for the purpose, it would be advisable to send 
one drawing to a publisher and to get a specimen done and an estimate of gost. 
‘Lhe best publishing firm in the world for architectural and art works is Morel 
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* The grounds were a mere waste when Mr, Lawrence commenced to clear them, and the jungle 
exceedingly thick on one side of the mausoleum. 


t+ “ Great attention has been given to the Tas. The restoration of the eastern facade has been 
almost completed. ‘he broken marbles of the walls and vaulted openings have been replaced by new 
slabs, and the renovation of the inlaid work has Leen steadily gomg on. Yhe interior of the building 
is now in an almost perfect condition. The great gateway has been repaired, and its pinnacles, which 
had fallen or been blown down, have bcen re-crected. Notwithstanding all this, it will take several 
years of careful and putient labour before the Ya) und its surrounding buildings can be placed in 
a oe safe and satisfactory stute.’—(Katract frum Sir John Stiachey’s Minute of 25th August 
1876. 
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' 98 Co, of Patis; and the reproduction of these drawings could be entrusted to them 
with great confidence in a satisfactory and highly creditable result. 


H ii. 


Memorandum on the Conservation of Ancient and other Architectural Remains i: 
India, 
The accompanying lists of buildings anc 


MaNIMeaNnta tN uewe 


Lists of principal buildings. 


Bengal, Central Provinces 

North-Western Provinces and Oud] | Hyderabad, 

The Punjab, Mysore, 

Rajputana, British Burma, 

Central India, Madras. 
Bombay, &c., 


which I drew up recently, have been compiled from official lists and from 
such books as Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, Rousselet’s India and its Native 
Princes, General Cunningham’s numerous Reports, &e. 


The information available from these sources is not entirely complete; but 
the buildings named are among those of the fiist importance, and are sufficiently 
mumerous to convince even the least appreciative of the large field which exists for 
conserving the historical art monuments of India. 


2. Luse the word “ conservation,” because it seems to include all that 
is required for the protection of works of art, 
and for the production of permanent and con- 
venient methods for facilitating their useful study. 

Under conservation may be mcluded— 


(1) Custody. _ (3) Restoration. 
(2) Preservation | (4) Tnstration. 


Custody and preservation would appear to be duties which the local civil authori- 
ties could undertake satisfactorily, whilst the work of restoration and illustration 
would require a staff possessed of special qualifications. 


Conservation. 


8. Custody will take some time and trouble to organise properly : an unintel- 
hgent and sleepy chowkidar would be no efficient 
guardian. I would recommend that a corps of 
native custodians be enrolled in each district according to requirements, selected, 

rhaps, from pensioned pulice or soldiers. They should wear a distinctive badge, 
and have clear instructions briefly engraved on it. 


4, It would be of some educational benefit to compile for each administrative 
_ area a short and popular account of the most 

District Manuals, interesting buildings and monuments. These, 

rjnted in English as well as the Vernacular, would possibly tend to create greater 


terest and respect. 


Custody. 
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Buildings to have their names abd buildings a notice in some imperishable material, 

dates affixed to them. such as enamel or glazed pottery, giving the name 
and dafe both in English and the Vernacular. 


Nothing exposes a ruin to wanton ill usage so much as ignorance of its history, 
except, indeed, in the case of those who ought to know better, and who, if nut 
deterred by authority, remove or chip off parts of a monument because it possesses 
historical or artistic traditions. 


6. Preservation is a work which native keepers 
Preservation, might partially attend to, as, for instance, in 


respect of — 


(a) cleanliness, 
(6) keeping down vegetation. 
But 
(c) the removal of thick jungle without injury to old buildings, 
(7) elearing ruins of débris, 
(ce) setting up fallen portions of a building, 
(7) collection of carved or other ornamental fragments, 
) erection of enclosures to keep off cattle, &c., 


would require periodical and special measures to be undertaken by district author. 
ities. 

7. Restoration is a work which could only be undertaken after the collection 
of very fullinformatien. It is in itself a very 
delicate affair, for, unless it be first rate, is best 
left alone. The costly nature of such work is, moreover, a good reason for treating 
each case in detail and after full consideration. 


Restoiation. 


8. Mr. James Fergusson could furnish a list of important architectural 
monuments which should be kept in a constant state of preservation or restoration, 
and I think he would probably include some of the following :-— 


® 
Bengal— 
List of some fine buildings that are Shir Shah’s Tomb at Sasseram. 
worthy of repair or restoration. The Golden Mosque at Gaur. 


The Adinah Mosque at Maldah. 
Temple at Sadri at Parisnath. 
Temples in the Puri District, Orissa. 


The North-Western Provinces and Oudh— 


The Jama Masjid at Badaun, 
* Jama Masjid at Jaunpur. 
* Atala Masjid at Jaunpur. 
* Akbar’s Palace, &c., at Fatehpur-Sikri, 
* Temple of Govind Deva at Bindrabun. 
* Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra. 
* Palace buildings in the Agra Fort. 
* The Taj Mahal, Agra. 
* Tomb of Itmad-u-Dowlah, Agra. 
Hal] in the Fort at Allahabad. 
Temple of Vishveshwar at Benares. 








* 


W.B.—Buildings warked* are under the North-Western Provinces Archeological Division. 
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The Punjabee 
The Kutub Minar, Delhi. 
Humayun’s‘lomb, Delhi. 
Jama Masjid, Delhi. 
Palace buildings in the Fort of Delhi. 
Golden Temple at Amritsar.* 
Tomb of Ranjit Sing at Lahore. 
Palace buildings in the Fort at Lahore. 
Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara, Lahore. 
Shah Gardez in Multan. 
Shan Shaw’s Tabrez in Multan. 
Rajputana— 
The Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra, Ajmir. 
Tower of Victory at Chittor. 
Jaina temples at Mount Abu. 
Palace at Amber, near Jeypore. 
Palaces, Udaipur. 
Central India 
Railings and Gateways of the Great Tope at 
Sanchi. 
Palace buildings in the Fort at Gwalior. 
Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus at Gwalior. 
Temples at Khajuraho. 
Jain Temples au Gwahior. 
Central Provinces— 
Remarkable Temple and circular enclosure at 
Bhera Ghat. 
Ruins at Karanbel near Tewar. 
Fine Temple at Janjgir. 
Temples at Markundi. 
Haiderabad— 
The Kylas at Ellora. 
Caves at Ellora. 
Caves at Ajunta. 
Temples at Maikur, Berar. 
Maisur— 
Temples at Hullabid. 
Temples at Belur. 
Jaina Bastis at Sravana Belgula. 
British Burma— 
Information too meagre, 


Madras— 
The Seven Pagodas, Madras. 
Temple at Chillambaram, South Arcot, 
Hampi. 
Tope at Amravati. 
Tirumala Naik’s Palace at Madura, 
Bombay— 


Temple at Ambernath. 

Buildings at Bijapur. 

Buildings at Ahmedabad. 

Temples at Purudkal, Dharwar. 
Mosque and Tombs at Tatta, Sind. 
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* The Sikhs contribute liberally towards tho mamtenance of this building, and restorations are going 
on, When I visited the temple on the 11th April last, the place was so thronged with natives that I had 
ho opportunity of closely examining the building. 
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9. The collection of illustrative matter hasan importance quite apart from his- 
torical or archeological interest, as it is by such 
means alone that the architecture and art of India 
can be studied. Builders and artisans of this great country cannot be expected 
to keep alive the instincts of their styles, except by making themselves acquainted 
with the varieties of the ancient and modern arts of India. (In connection with 
this subject, I lately drew up a brief note on industrial art, which I submitted to 
Government. Seé Appendix G, page xvi.) 


Hlustration. 


Patient a Ooveoreniar OF Anconk ‘10. To inaugurate the scheme of conservation, it 
and other Architectural Remains in will be necessary to select a Conservator, whose 
india. duty it should be— 


(a) to convey to Local Governments and Administrations the wishes of the 
Government of India concerning the custody and preservation of 
building's ; 

(4) to arrange for the production of local manuals, &c. ; 

(c) to inspect buildings with the view of advising Government as to the 
measures necessary for repair or restoration ; 

(7) to direct operations of draftsmen for the purpose of collecting illustrations 
of Indian ornamental art. 


11. For repair, restoration and illustration, a special organisation will be 
required for various localities. There can be no better plan than the constitution 
(after the plan of Sir John Strachey) of a special charge in the Public Works 
Department of each great Province for the preservation of works of art and 
antiquity. 

In many eases of repair, &c., Local Governments have no better agency than 
that of the Pubhe Works under their orders; but it is only by those who take an 
interest in such work that it can be properly carried out. 


Mr. Gibbs of the Bombay Civil Service, when Assistant Commissioner under 
Sir Bartle Frere in Sind, arranged for the repair of the Jama Masjid at Tatta, and 
says, ina Minute on the Bombay Archeological Survey dated June 1873, that he 
got the work done by enlisting the sympathies of the Muhammadan community ; 
and it was afterwards estimated that the cost would have been four times the 
amount if the repairs had been done by the Public Works Department. 


12. For special repairs, preservation and illustrations it will probably be 
Divisions for special repair and pre- necessary to create divisions similar to that in the 
servation. North-Western Provinces for— 


(1) Bengal. 


(2) The Punjab. (4) Bombay.* 
Central Provinces. Haiderabad. 

(3) < Rajputana. (5) Madras. 
Central India. Maisur 


Tn anticipation of the appointment of these establishments being sanctioned, 
I would recommend that some of the buildings under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Government of Indta, mentioned in paragraph §&8, should be visited with the view 
of ascertaining the means and approximate cost of undertaking necessary repairs or 
restoration. 





we 


* Major Mant, B.£., was appointed Curator of Ancient Buildings for the Bombay Presidency in 
1878, and was working in correspondence with Mr. Burgess, the Archeological Surveyor in Bombay. 
Enquiry will Le made as to how far he has been able to undertake repairs, and whether he has any, and 
what, establishment, 
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; 18, General Cunningham in 1874 made the recommendation that all ancient 
/ @t~it authorities the proper custodians buildings not in use for worship should be placed 
of artistic buildings. under the sole charge of the chief civil authorit 
of the district; but itis specially in the case of fine buildings associated wi 
military establishments that very clear ruling is required as to what should be in 
the charge of the civil authorities. AJI buildings of historical or artistic interest 
in forts like those at Delhi, Lahore and Gwalior, should be taken out of the 
charge of the military authorities and placed in the charge of the Local Government. 
At Agra the palace buildings and other works of art in the Fort are in the charge of 
the Executive Engineer of the Archzological Division of the North-Western 
Provinces; and this arrangement presents no difficulties, as in any case of disturb- 
ance the whole of the buildings would, like those in the city of Agra outside the 
Fort, come under military occupation and charge, and the civil authority temporarily 
superseded. 

In Madras the custom is to consider the charge of all buildings of historical 
or architectural interest to be vested in the revenue officials of each district, except- 
ing those that are under the Public Works Department for repairs. 


. There is no organisation yet established in Madras for either investigating or 
conserving the wonderful and beautiful monuments of that Presidency. 

14, As far as the discovery of buried ruins or works of art is concerned, the 
Treasure Trove Act of 1878 appears to furnish 
the civil authorities with all necessary power for 
dealing with valuable carvings, inscriptions, coins, or other discoveries; but in 
regard to the preservation of buildings and monuments, unless existing legislation 
is sufficient, an Act similar to Sir John Lubboch’s would seem requisite. 


Act for the Preservation of Monuments. 
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APPENDIX I~K,——RESOLUTIONS. lextii 


I 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department (Surveys), 
No. 30-42, dated Fort William, the 2nd February 1881. 


Osszrvations.—If[er Majesty’s Secretary of State having sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of a Curator of Ancient Monuments, whose duties will be to superintend, 
under the Supreme Government, the conservation of tle most celebrated and import- 
ant examples of national archwolory and architecture throughout India, the Gov- 
ernor General in Council is pleased to appoint Captatn H. IL. Cole, r.8., to be 
Curator, and to direct him, in communication with the Local Governments and 
Administrations, to inspect the principal monuments throughout In la, the histori- 
eal and archeological value of many of which has been brought to nucice by General 
Cunningham and the other officers engaged in the Archiwological Survey o1 India, in 
order to frame a scheme for their protection aud conservation. 


2. The national buildings of the Indian Empire are so numerous and so valu- 
able, as well from an archeolomieal as from an artistic point of view, that the Gov- 
ernor General in Couneil feels confident of meeting with ready co-operation trom 
all the Provineial Governments, and desires that all possible assistance may be 
afforded to the officer to whom the organisation of the new departn ent is confided. 


3. The appointment of Captain Cole was notified in the Gaeclle of India of 
the 29th ultimo. 


K 


Extract from a letter from the Sccretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, to Local Governments and 
Administrations, dated the 12th August 1881. 


* * ¥* * * 


2. The main object of Captain Cole’s appointment is to give the Government 
of India and Local Governments the advantaye of professional advice in questions 
concerning the restoration and conservation of ancient monuments throughout In- 
dia. All schemes for such works should, therefore, be cansidered by Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with Captain Cole, but he will not be directly concerned with 


the estimates for the work, which should be prepared by the othcers of the Local 
Governments. 


38. Should the estimated cost of any work be more than the Provincial Services 
can afford, the Local Government will be at liberty to apply for any additional sum 


required to the Government of India, by whom a certain sum will be set apart yearly 
for such purposes. 


4. On the work being approved by the Government of India, or in the event 
of the Local Government being able to carry it out without assistance from that 
authority, it will rest with the Local Government to carry it out; but Captain Cole 
should be referred to from time to time as occasion may require during the execu- 
tion of the work, and any suggestions of his should receive full consideration. 


10 
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Letter from Captain H. H. Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monu- 
"ments in India, No. 512, dated Simla, the 10th November 
1881, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home 


Department. 
I have the honour to submit the following recommendations for dealing to 
the best advantage with the various architectural illustrations in course of prepar- 


ation in my Department. 


2. Fourteen years ago, when the subject of Indian architecture was exciting 
a great and general interest at the Paris Exhibition of 1867,* I addressed a note 
on the collection of information about the architecture of India (dated Naini Tal, 
June 1867) to the Secretary of the Science and Art Department. 


In paragraph 2 of that note I thus drew attention to the importance of reviv- 
ing in this country a knowledge of its national art :— 


«© (2) Apart from the value of representing Indian architecture for study in England, there 
would be a good opportunity for representing at varions museums in India a history of Native 
architecture. The education of natives whose modern art is daily becoming more and more 
corrupted, and all originality and identity being lost, is a matter worthy of serious consideration.” 


3. J again drew attention to this subject in my report for the year 1869-70 
in which I submitted a brief narrative of my surveys in Kashmir, the North-West- 
ern Provinees, and of the casting operations at Sanchi in Central India. In the 
appendix of that report, quoted as follows, reference is made to the illustrations 
prepared in Kashmir and the neighbourhood of Agra, at Fatchpur Sikri, Bindra- 
bun and Dig, which were published by order of the Secretary of State at the 


India Office :— 

1, The study of Indian Art and Architecture is more important than would appear at first 
sight, and I ae here a short note on the principal aims which I endeavour to keep in view 
in collecting illustrations. 


“As bearing on our knowledge of India the study is important to those who,wish to know who 
the people of this great country are, and what state they existed in before the Muhammadan 


invasion. 
“The faith, state of civilisation, and prosperity of the natives who occupied any particular 


period or locality may be found engraved on the architecture of the country, and these stone 
records are all the more precious when it is considered that there are few written annals that can 


be trusted. 


“2. To English architects the study offersa means of elucidating the true position of 
architecture in England, by widening the base of observation and enabling students to realise the 
definition of architecture as an ‘art,’ and not as a system of copying. 


“8. Architecture in India is a living art, influencing not merely the forms and details of 
buildings, but giving birth also to nearly all those ornamental details which render so many Indian 
manufactures valuable as being at once ornamental and useful. The instruction, therefore, of 
native builders and artisans in the different styles of Indian architecture appears to be the chief 
remedy for preventing modern Indian buildings from lacking instinctive native merit free from 
efforts to copy European styles, and for rendering Indian ornamental manufactures of sufficient 
ornamental novelty to find a market not only in this country, but in Europe. 





* The illustrated volumes published in 1866 under the auspices of the Committee of Architectural] 
Antiquities of Western India, edited by Mr. T. C. Hope, c.s., together with the photographs of Indian 
buildings exhibited at Paris, brought the subject promiuently forward. 
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“4. With special view, therefore, of making full use of such illustrations as are now being 
produced of Indian buildings, I venture to suggest that the photographs and drawings be freely 
circulated throughout India for study and reference. 


“ Schools of Art, Native Colleges, and Museums should, I think, exhibit them in series with 
vernacular notes. Municipal communities and civil authorities should possess eopies of each 
series for reference, and I cannot but think that many appropriate forins could be selected out of 
which to design municipal and other buildings for native purposes.* ’—(Appendizx, quoted from 
the Report, dated Camp Sanchi, February 1880.) 


4, The illustrations in course of elaboration in my office are of three kinds— 


(2) Rough sketches to illustrate preliminary reports. 


(2) Plans and drawings to illustrate recommendations for the preserva- 
tion of buildings, &e. 


(c) Plans, drawings, details, photographs in illustration of Indian 
architecture and art. 

5. The accompanying printed catalogue of the rough drawingst prepared by 
my draftsmen during the last year shows how much material has been collected. 
Many of these drawings have already been faired out for the Lahore and Delhi 
projects. 

Besides these, Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer for the Conservation of Ancient 
Buildings in the North-Western Provinces, has prepared a considerable number 
of excellent drawings of buildings at Agra, Bindrabun, Mahoba, Hamirpur, 
Jaunpur, &e. 

6. As Ihave already pointed out in my report of 10th May 18809, these 
illustrations to be of value should be reproduced in the best possidle style, and 
published in single plates for use tn schools af art throughout India, and for sale to 
artisans. The best firm in the world for architectural and art works is Morel & 
Co. of Paris. They have published some unequalled volumes on Oriental Art, and 
have abundant facilities for reproducing coloured drawings by chromolithography, 
by etching, and by engraving on stcel and copper-plate. I have no hesitation in 
recommending that they be entrusted with the reproduction of the drawings above 
mentioned ; but it would be essential to find out what are the points to observe, 
so that the engravers, &c., may have the least difficulty in reproducing from 
original plans and drawings. 

When I have ascertained this, the drawings can be sent from India to Paris 
and published without further delay. 

I would suggest that authority be given for me to incur a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 allotted out of this year’s grant for conservation in getting a selection of 
the drawings reproduced. 








* During my stay last year at Bindrabun, I saw in progress a Hindu house which was being built at 
the expense of a Lucknow banker. It is not too much to say that it was the most hideously hybrid 
structure I have ever seen. The capitals were Ionic, the polished marble pillars fluted, the details Hindu, 
Muhammadan, Gothic! And the doors and windows closed by green venetians. 


¢+ It is unnecessary to print the list here. It consists of 469 plans and details. 
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Catalogue of Works of Reference bearing on Indian and 
Oriental Architecture, Art, and Archeology. 


(Under correction.) 


Some six months ago I procured lists of the Indian and Oriental 
Art Books of Keference in the Art Library of the Kensington Museum. 
These lists I now give, keeping those on India separate from those bear- 
ing on Oriental Art. They coutain a large number of most valuable 
volumes, many of which are out of print and difheult to get. Edwin 
Parsons, 45 Brompton Road, London, and other dealers in rare books 
will generally ferret out a copy, if 1t is going ; but both Messrs. Thacker, 
Spink & Co., in Calcutta, and Thacker & Co., Bombay, have most of 
the modern works, and some of the reprints of the earher ones. 

Provincial Gazetteers of the Indian Empire ean be obtained at the 
various Government presses. Tlunter’s lnperial Gazetteer of India is 
published by Trubner & Co. 

Fergusson and Tavlor’s Arciutecture at Beejapore, and Architecture 
in Dharwar and Mysore, can be had of John Murray, London, but the 
photographs are out of print. 


Fergusson and Burges’ Cave Temples of Indta 1s procurable 
through Thacker and Co., Bombay. General Cunninghani’s Archeo- 
logical Survey Reports are published by the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta. 


Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Reports of Western India are pub- 
lished by Allen and Co., London, but can be hal at Thacker and Co., 
Bombay. Mr. Growse’s Mathura Memoir is published at the Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad. 


Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindu Kish may be had from Thacker, 
Spink and Co., Rajandralula Mittra’s Buda Gya, Bengal Secretariat 
Press, and my official and illustrated Reports on the Conservation of 
Indian Monuments are being published by the Indian Government. 


A cheap edition of Rousselet’s India and its Native Princes can be 
had of Thacker and Co., Bombay, price Rs. 9-8-0. 

The following are interesting works :— 

Ujfalvy, Bourdon: De Paris & Samarkand. Hachette and Co., 
Paris, 1880. 

Fania Souza: History of the Discovery and Conquest of India by 
the Portuguese ; translated by Captain John Stevens, 1694. 

Athanasius Nitikins: Travels in the Deccan, 1470; translated by 
R. M. Major, Esq., Hakluyt Society. 

Firdausi: Shahnameh, in Persian aad French (to be had at 
Thacker’s, Bombay). 

Tod, James: Rajasthan (a reprint to be had at Thacker’s, Bombay). 
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Indian Guide Books, published by Messrs. Thacker & Co., 
Bombay, and by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta. 


Rs. 
Keene’s Guide to Delhi <i eat wee «2-12 
to 686A ora ie Sis ses vee Red 
Lucknow, Allahabad ... ace woe 2-12 
Maclean’s Guide to Bombay eat oe ... 5-0 
Murray’s Handbooks, Part 1, Madras ... ain ae 9.8 
__—— Part 2, Bombay... ae 2 «9-8 


Sherring’s Guide to Benares ses — i 24, 
Tourist’s Guide, Calcutta to Mooltan, Allahabad to Bombay... 2.8 


The Cashmir ILandbook, by Ince oe ee ean 5.0 
Bholanath Chunder’s Travels of a Hindu ue .. 612-0 
Tlow we did the Lions of the North-West ee a 1-0 
The Delhi Handbook, by Stephen oe me ... 0-8 


The Tourist’s Guide ee she ies ve 20 
The Archxology of Delhi, by Carr Stephen 
History of Mandu, by a Bombay Subaltern, published in Bom- 

bay Education Society’s Press for the Maharajah of Dhar, 


(I) 
Catalogue of Books, &ec., bearing on Indian Art, 


ALEXANDER (James Epwarp).—Travels from India to England; com- 
prehending a visit to the Burma Empire, and a journey through 
Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, ete., in the years 1825-26. 
Illustrated with maps and plates.—4/o : London, 1827. 


ANNESLLY (GEORGE ViscounT VaLenTIA).—Voyages and Travels to 
India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 
1502-06. By George Viscount Valentia. Plates and maps. 
—3 vols., do: London, 1809. 


ATKINSON (JamMEs).—Sketches in Afghanistan, by James Atkinson, Esq., 
tlithographed plates by Louis and Charles Haghe].—JSolio: 
London, n. ad., 1842. 


Brtnos (Mrs. 8S. C.).—The Sundhya or the Daily Prayers of the 
Brahmins. Illustrated in a Series of Original Drawings from 
nature, demonstrating their attitudes and different signs and 
figures performed by them during the Ceremonies of their 
morning Devotions, and likewise their Poojas, ete. In 24 
toe plates, by Mrs. S.C. Belnos.—Jmp. folio : London, 
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Brinos (Mrs, 8. C.).—Twenty-four Plates, illustrative of Hindoo and 
European Manners in Bengal. Drawn on stone by A. Colin, from 
sketches by Mrs. Belnos (textin English and French).—/olio : 
London, n° d. 

Birp (James).—Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddha and Jaina Religions, illustrated with descriptive 
account of the Sculptures in the Caves of Western India, with 
Translations of the Inscriptions from those of Kanari, Karli, 
Ajanta, Ellora, Nasik, &e., which indicate their connexion with 
the Coins and Topes of the Punjab and Afghanistan. 53 plates.— 
Folio: Bombay, 1547, 

Birpwoop (Grorce C.M., C.8.1., M.D.), now Srr G.—The Industrial 
Arts of India. With map and woodcuts. Published for the 
Committee of Council on Education—? vols., large er. 8ve : 
London, 1880. 

Buaapon (Francis Wittiam).—A Brief History of Ancient and Modern 
India, from the Earliest Periods of Antiguity to the termination 
of the late Mahratta War.—O6/. folio: London, 1805. 

Breexs (James Wiixinson).—An Account of the Primitive Tribes and 
Monuments of the Nilgiris. By the late J. W. Breeks ; edited 
by his widow.—4to : London, 1873. 

Brovuenton (THomas Durer).—The Costume, Character, Manners, Domes- 
tic Habits, and Religious Ceremonies of the Mahrattas. With 10 
coloured engravings, from drawings by a native Artist.—4éo : 
London, 1818. 

Bucuanan (Dr. FRrancrts).—A Journey from Madras through the coun- 
tries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, performed under the 
orders of the Most Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor 
General of India, for the express purpose of investigating the 
state of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce ; the Religion, Manners, 
and Customs; the History, Natural and Civil, and Antiquities, 
in the Dominions of the Raja of Mysore, and the countries 
acquired by the Hon. East India Company, in the late and 
former wars, from Tippoo Sultan. By Francis Buchanan, 
M.D. Tlustrated by a map and numerous other engravings.— 
8 vols., 4to : London, 1807. 

Burcess (JamEs).—Archexological Survey of Western India. Vol. I., 
Report on the First Season’s Operations in the Belgam and 
Kaladgi Districts, January to May, 1874; Vol. IL., Report 
on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kach, 1874-75; Vol. IIIL., 
Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, 
in the territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad, 
1875-76. 3 vols., with photograph and lithograph plates.— Royal 
4to : London, 1874-78. 

Burmese Warn, Tur.—(Highteen coloured views taken at and near 
Rangoon, by Lieutenant Joseph Moore, 89th Regiment; and 
six coloured engravings illustrative of the combined operations 
of the Forces in the Burman Empire, 1524 and 1825. Painted 
by T. Stothard, R. A., from original sketches by Captain 
Marryat, R. N.).—O6l. folio : London, 1826. 
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Busnes (LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER).—Travels in Bokhara; being the 
account of a journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, and Persia; 
also the narrative of a voyage on the Indus from the sea to 
Lahore, with presents from the King of Great Britain, perform- 
ed under the orders of the Supreme Government of India, in 
oe ears 1831, 1832, and 1833.—3 vols., roy. 8vo: London, 

J. 

Caxpecorr {(Joun).—Description of an Observatory established at Tre- 
vandrum by His Highness the Raja of Travancore.—¢4éo: 
Madras, 1837; London, 1839. 

Ciark (Mrs. H.). Summer Scenes in Kashmeer. Drawn on stone 
by J. Needham, from sketches by Mrs. H. Clark (12 litho- 
eraphs).—ILmup. folio : London, 1858, 

Coie (Henry Harvpy).—TIustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir 
prepared under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India im Council, from photographs, plans, and drawings taken 
by order of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, R.E., ete.— Folio : London, 1870. 

Cote (Henry Harpy).—The Architecture of Ancient Delhi, especially 
the Buildings around the Kutub Minar, by Henry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, R.E., ete.—VMolio : London, 1872. 

Cote (Henry Harpy).—lIllustrations of Buildings near Muttra and Agra, 
showing the mixed Hindu-Mahomedan style of Upper India, 
prepared at the India Museum under the anthority of the Secre- 
tary of State in Couneil, from photographs, plans and drawings 
taken by order of the Government of India by Ilenry Hardy Cole, 
Lieutenant, R. E.—Fol/o : London, 1878. 

Coe (ILenry Harvy).—Catualogue of the Objects of Indian Art exhibited 
in the South Kensington Museum, compiled for the Science and 
Art Department by 1. 11. Cole., Lieutenant, R.E. Tlustrated by 
woodcuts and a map of India showing the localities of various 
art industries.—Svo : London, 1874. 

Corviner (JameEs).—A Description of Ceylon, contaming an Account 
of the Country, Inhabitants, and Natural Productions ; with 
narratives of a tour round the island in 1800, the Campaign in 
Candy in 1808, and a journey to Ramistoram in 180-4. Illustrat- 
ed by 25 engravings from original drawinys.—2 vols., 4to : 
London, 1807. 

Costumrs.—A_ collection of fifty-nine original coloured drawings of 
Indian costumes—4fo. 

Costumes, Indian.—Fifty-three original coloured drawings of Indian 
costumes.—S8vo. 

CUNNINGHAM (ALEXANDER).—An Essay on the Arian Order of Architec- 
ture as exhibited in the Temples of Kashmir, by Alexander 
Cunningham. [Plates.|—Svo: Calcutta, IS48. 

CunnincHam (ALEXANDER).—The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monu- 
ments of Central India, comprising a brief historical sketch of the 
rise, progress, and decline of Buddhism, with an account of the 
opening and examination of the various groups of Topes around 
Bhilsa. By Brevet-Major Alexander Cunningham. Illustrated 
with thirty-three plates.—Svo : 185-4. 
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ConnincHam (ALEXANDER).—-The Ancient Geography of India. I—-The 
' Buddhist Period, including the campaigns of Alexander and the 
ae of Hwen Thsang. With 13 maps.—Hoyal Svo: London, 

1871. 


CunninaHaM (ALEXANDER).—The Stupa of Bharhut or Buddhist Monu- 
ment ornamented with numerous sculptures illustrative of 
Buddhist legend and history in the third century B.C.  Pub- 
lished by order of the Secretary of State for India. With 57 
plates.—4to : London, W. H, Alten & Co., &c., 1879. 


Danievt (T. and W.).—Antiquities and Views in India, from the draw- 
ings of Thomas Daniell. 143 engravings (one wanting) .—Large 
folio: London, 1799. 


DaNIELL (Tuomas and Wiii1am).—A Picturesque Voyage to India, by 
the way of China, by Thomas Daniell, R. A. and William Daniell, 
A.R.A.—Odl. 4to: London, 1810. 


DanretL (Wittiram). Eastern Legendary Tales and Oriental Romances ; 
being a representation of oriental manners and habits, exhtbit- 
ing a true picture of eastern society. Mmbellished with engrav- 
ings on steel, from drawings by the late W. Daniell, R. A. 
—?2 vols., 8vo:n. a. 


Drxon (C. J.).—Sketch of Mairwara; giving a brief aceount of the 
origin and habits of the Mairs, their subjugation by a British 
Force ; their civilisation, and conversion into an industrious 
peasantry ; with descriptions of various works of irrigation in 
Mairwara and Ajmeer, constructed to facilitate the operations 
of agriculture, and guard the districts against drought and famine. 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and views, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. J. Dixon —4to: London, 1850. 


Dow (ALEXANDER).—The History of Hindustan ; translated from the 
Persian. The second edition, revised, altered, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged.—2 vols., 4to: London, 1770. 


D’Oruey (Siz Cuarrzs, Barr.).—The Costume and Customs of Modern 
India ; from a collection of drawings hy Charles D’Oyley, Lsq. ; 
engraved by J. H. Clark and C. Dubourg; witha preface and 
copious descriptions, by Captain Thomas Wilhamson.—J/o/, : 
London, 18138. 

D’Oxiey (Sir Cuarres, Bart.).—The European in India, from a collec- 
tion of drawings by C. D’Oyley engraved by J. H. Clark and C. 
Dubourg ; with a preface and copious deseriptions, by Captain 
Thomas Williamson ; accompanied with a bmef history of An- 
cient and Modern India by F.W. Blagdon.—4fo: London, 1818. 


D’Ovrey (Sir Cuariys, Barr.).—Views of Calcutta and its Environs. 
By the late Sir Charles D’Oyley, Bart. (26 hthographs).—Jmp. 
fotio: London, 1848. 


Epen (Honovrasitze Miss E.).—Poritraits of the Princes and People of 
India.— folie : London, 1844. 
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Ex.iorr (CommaNnpreR RoBERt).——-Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea; drawn by Prout, Stanfield, Cattermole, 
Purser, Cox, Austen, &e., from original sketches by Commander 
Robert Elhott, R. A., with descriptions by Emma Roberts.— 
2 vols.in 1, 4to, n.d. 


Fanr (HIenrny Epwarp).—Five Years in India; comprising a Narrative 
of Travels in the Presideney of Bengal, a Visit to the Court of 
Runjeet Sing, a Residence in the Himalayah Mountains, an 
Account of the late Kxpedition to Cabul and Afghanistan, Voyage 
down the Indus, and Journey Overland to Lngland, by Henry 
Edward Fane, Ksq.—? vols., Svo : London, 18-42. 


Frerevusson (Jamvs).—Illustrations of the Rock ent Temples of India. 
Selected from the best examples of the different series 
of caves at Hllora, Ajunta, Cuttack, Salsette, Karli, and 
Mahavellipore. Drawn on stone by Mr. J.C. Dibdin, from 
sketches carefully made on the spot, with the assistanee of the 
camera lucida, in the years 1538-39. By James Fergusson 
Esg.—Text Svo, atlas folio- London, 1845. 


Ferausson (James).—The Roek-cut Temples of India.  Tllustrated by 
seventy-four photographs taken on the spot by Major Gil. 
Described by James Fergusson, F. R. S.—S: Loudoun, 1864. 


Furausson (Jamnus).—On the Study of Indian Areluitecture. By 
James Fergusson F.R.S. From the “ Journal of the Saciety of 
Arts,” December 21st, 1866.—J0 pp., royal Svo: 1806. 


Fereussow (James).—Tree and Serpent Worship or Uustrations of 
Mythology and Art m India inthe first and fourth eenturies 
after Christ. From the seulptures of the Buddluist Topes at 
Sanchi and Amravati. Prepared under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. With introductory 
essave and descriptions of the plates by James Fergusson, Esq., 
99 photoeraphs and lthographs.—#lo: London, 1968. 
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M. Titsingh. Translated from the French by Frederic She 
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signs.—<dto: London, 1822. 
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Japon, traduites par M. Isaac Titsingh, avee Vaide de plus 
interprétes attachés aun Comptoir Hollandai, de Nanga 
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pagné de notes et précis, d’un apereu de P histone mythologigqt 


Japonais par M. Klaproth.—4to : Parts, 185 7. 


Witkiz (Str Davrp).—Oriental Sketches—First Series: Turkey, § 
and Egypt, 1810 and 1841. Second Senmes: Spanish 
Oriental. Drawn on stone by Joseph Nash. 2 vols.—d 
London, 1846. 


ZAANTH (L.).—La Wilhelma, Villa Mauresque de sa Majesté 
Guillaume de Wurtemburg, exécutée d’aprés les plans et sc 


direction de L. De Ganth. Atlas.—Mlio: Paris, 1856-57. 


Works published by Morel §& Co., 13, Rue Bonapart 
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La Porcelaine de Chine—by O. du Sartel. 200 frs.to 700 fis 

Architecture, Syrie Centrale—by Melchior de Vogué 150 ,, 

Architecture et Décoration Turques—by Léon Parvillée 120 

L’Art Arabe—by Prisse d’Avennes oe ... 1,000 


Les Arts Arabes—by Jules Bourgoin ... ... 200 
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List of some Historical British Monuments and Memo. 
rials worthy of preservation on account of their 


10. 
ll. 


12. 


13. 


13a. 


14. 


public interest, dated 13th July 1882. 
(Under correction.) 


The Ochterlony Monument on the Calcutta maidan; built in 
1825 in honour of Sir David Ochterlony. The column is of 
plastere 1 brick. 

Pedestrian statue of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Gov- 
ernor General; erected in 1835 in front of the Caleutta 
Town Hall; bronze. 

Pedestrian statue of Geoige, Earl of Auckland, Governor Gen- 
eral; erected in 18h5; inside the Eden Gardens, Calcutta ; 
bronze. 

Pedestrian statue of Sir William Peel, Caleutta ; white marble. 

Equestrian statue of Henry, Viscount Hardinge, on the Caleutta 
maidan ; bionze. 

Equestnan statue of Sir James Outram (by Foley, 1374), 
Caleutta ; bronze. 

Statue of the Marquess of Hastings (in the Dalhousie Institute) 
Calcutta. 

Statue of Lord Lawience, Calcutta. 

Statue of Lord Mayo, Calcutta. 

Lady Canning’s tomb in Barrackpore Park. 

Cenotaph in Barrackpore Paik, erected by the Earl Minto 
containing the following maral tablets -—to the memory of 
officers who fell at the conquest of Java, 1810-12; also to 
the memory of officers who fell at the conquest of the Isle of 
France, 1510; and to the memory of the officers who fell at 
Maharajpore, L843, 

Cenotaph close to the Judge’s kutcherry at Bankipore, erect- 
ed in memory of Major Knox, who in 1700 relieved Patna 
when besieged by the Emperor Shah Alum. 

Tall stone shaft in Patna City, erected in memory of 48 ser- 
vants of the East India Company and 100 European soldiers 
massacred by Mir Kassim Ali, Subadar of Bengal, when the 
British were marching to the rescue of their countrymen in 
Patna in 1763. Among the victims were Mr. Ellis (Resid- 
ent of Patna) and Messrs. Hay and Lushington (Members 
of Council). 

Two monuments at Bhagalpur tothe memory of Mr. Augustus 
Cleveland, Collector of Bhagalpur; one of brick, erected by 
the district landholders, and the second of stone, sent out 
by the Court of Diyectors from England. 

A small cross in the disused burial ground enclosed in the 
Bhagalpur race course, erected to the memory of officers and 
men of Her Majesty’s 3rd Buffs, interred in 1828, 
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15. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of officers and men who wo Pt he: 
fell at the taking of Aligarh in 1803. led tabi 

16. Tomb at Aligarh of Major Robert Nairn, 6th Bengal Cavalry, ; 
who fell at the siege of Kutchowra in 1803. . 


17. Monument at Aligath to the memory of officers and men who 
fell during the Mutiny, 1857. 


18. Two memorial pillars erected to the memory of the officers who 
fellat the storming of the Kalinga Fort in 1811, Dehra Dun. 

19, Monument at Fatchgunj near Barcilly te the memory of the 
officers and incn who fell neay Fatchganj against the Rohil- 
las in 1794. 

20. Tomb of the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, North- 
Western Provinces, in the Churchyard of Christ Chureh, 
Bareilly. 

21. Tomb of Licutenant-Governor the Hon’ble John Russell Colvin 
al the Palace of Agra. 

22. At Goverdhuna massive monolith bearing an inscription setting 
forth that Colonel Seymour, ©. B., will pumish any soldier 
who shoots game in the neighbourhood, 

23. Monument at Aligarh to the memory of Ensign Marsh and 
others killed on the Agra and Aligarh road im 1857, 

24. Tombs at Shewalaghat, Benares, of three British officers who 
were killed in the disturbanee of Rajah Cheyt Singh. 

25. Memorial cross at Fatehgarh in memory of those who fell 
during the Mutiny, 1557, 

26. Tomb in Cawnpore Memorial Church eompound erected to 
the memory of Major Vibart and 70 officers and men who 
escaped from the massacre at Cawnpore m June 1857 and 
were captured and murdered at Sheorajpar. 

27. Tomi’ near the Cawnpore Church ereeted by the Memorial 
Church Committee over the remams of those that were first 
killed in the entrenchment in June 1557, 

28. Wellinthe Memorial Church compound covered with a stone 
and inscription. 

29. Large stone cross at the barracks, Cawnpore, erected over the 
well in which those that lost their lives in the entrenchment 
were buried in 1807. 

30, Statue (by Marochetti) and enclosure over the well in the 
Memorial Gardens, Cawnpore. 

31. Memorial at Azamgarh erected to the memory of the officers 

and men who were killed at the battle of Azamgarh, 

82. Mausoleum of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipar by Flaxman. 


83. Monuments at Jhansiin memory of those killed in the Mutiny, 
1857. 
Oudh. 


34, The space in front of the Tarawali Kothi, where two parties of PUS™ 
Europeans were murdered in 1857; a memorial has been 
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put up to commemorate these massacres almost on the spot . vi 
where they occurred. me 
&5. On left of “ Goosainganj ” Road, about # mile from “ Dilkoo- a 
sha,” and on this side of bridge, over “ Pangri” Nullah— “14h 


eS 
ie 


Lieutenant Percy C. Smith, 97th Regiment. 


38. About fifty yards on left flank of “ Dilkoosha ” in an enclosure, 
Major the Hon’ble Barrington R. Pellew and Ensign L. E. 
Cooper, 2nd Battahon, Rifle Brigade. 


37. In rear of the Gencral’s house, Captain Charles William 
McDonald 93rd Highlanders ; Lieutenant Lowick Emuhus 
Couper, 2nd Battahon, Rifle Brigade; Tneutenant Charles 
Warden Sergison, 931d Highlanders, and Charles Evans, 93rd 


Band. 


88. In the “ Belatibagh,” Captam H. Hutchinson, 9th Royal Lan- 
cers, Sergeant S. Newman, 9th Royal Lancers, and Mr. 
Henry B Garvey, Acting Mate, Her Majesty’s 8.8. Shan- 


NOW, 


39 In rear of the nght flank of “* La Maitiniere ”—Captain W. 
S. R Tlodson of Wodson’s Horse; Captain L. D’Acosta, 
56th Native Infantry. 


40 Underatree on the left of the road going from “ La Martiniere” 
to“ Wingfield Park Budge ’—Lneutenant Augustus Otway 
Mayne, Bengal Artillery. 

d1 = About fifty yards on the left of “Sceundrahagh ”—Lieutenant 
Kianas Dobbs, and 5 Puvates of Ist Madias Fusihers. 


42, Off the road between “ MusIndzadi’s Tomb ” and the Kaiserbagh 
—Captam 'T Clarke, R E., Lientensnt E. P. Brownlow, R.L, 
Corporal Ff Morgan, Lance Corpotal J Davies, and 12 Sap- 
pers. 


43, At ©Secundrabagh ” Bridge on the left bank of Gumti”— 
Lieutenant W. R. Moorsom, 52nd Light Infantry, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Master General, Ist Division, 


44, About 24 miles on and close to the left of “ lyzabad ” road— 
Captain W. F. Thynne, 2nd Battalion, Rifle Bugade. 


45. About 150 yards off the right of the “Fyzabad” road, at 50 
yards beyond the bridge over the “ Gokral ” Nullah—Chaales 
Sanford, late Captain of the 8rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 


46. Old cantonment cemetery, 3 miles on the “ Sitaptér” road to 
the nght—Lieutenant F.G. MacDonald, Adjutant, 2nd Pun- 
jab Cavalry ; Lieutenant H. G. Richards, 3rd Battalion, Rifle 
Brigade, and Lieutenant Robat Daly Synge, 90th Light 
Infantry. 


47. About 50 yards to the right of the “ Sitapir” road at the 4th 
milestone, the 46th Regiment, Cholera Graveyard—Private 
W. Aston, 46th Regiment. 


48. Atthe “ Miasabagh”—Captain T. Wale, Ist Sikh lrvegular 
Cavalry. 
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49. About $ mile off the “ Malliabad” road between it and ce Mia- Oudh. 
sabagh—’’? Major John Griffiths Price, 2nd Dragoon Guards inal 
(Queen’s Bays). 


50. The 97th Regiment Graveyard on the river road, 1 mile from the 
Fort, Ramiki Darwaza—Sergeant W. Smith and Sergeant 
G. Smith, 97th Regiment; Assistant Surgeor W. Dumb- 
reck 97th Regiment. 


Steeple monument on the top of “ Hazratganj}’ near “ Kaiser- 
bagh”—Sir Mountstuart Jackson, Bart., Captain Patrick Orr, 
Lieutenant G. J. H. Burns, Ist Bombay Eurvpeun Fusiliers, 
Sergeant-Major Morton; on other side G. P. Carew, Lsq., 
Mr. Greene, Miss Jackson, and others, victims of 1897. 

52. In the “ Alambagh—” Major T. Perrin, Lieutenant N.G. J.J. 

Nunn, and M. Preston, 90th Light Infantry, Lieutenant 


Dundas W. Gordon, Bengal Artillery, Heury Ayton, 84th 
Regiment, Major-General Sir II. Havelock, 


53. Tomb about 33 miles off the left side of the “ Sitapar” road 
between the 7th and 8th milestones. 


en 
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54. Old “ Murriaon ” Cemetery and Roman Catholic Cemetery in 
rear of the “ Pussunt”’ (Revenue or Customs) “ Kuiserbagh.” 


55. Two tomb-looking enclosures—one close to the right side of the 
“ Seetapore road,” about the 8th milestone, nearly opposite the 
Traveller’s Bungalow; the other on the Artillery side of the 
road, running between their lines and the Lancers. 
56. Lawrence’s tomb—Residency. 
57. Cross to those who fell in the defence—Residency. 
58. Memorial to the faithful sepoys of the Bailey Guaid, outside 
the Bailey Guard. 
59. The “ Sher Darwaza,’’? where Neill fell. 
60. Tomb of Mr. Ravenscroft, murdered at Bhinga, Oudh, 18238. Oudh. 
61,  Mackeson’s Obelisk—Peshawar. Punjab. 
G2. Bilaspore monument to Captain Showers, four or five hundred 
yards to the Mast of Ruttem Ghar, 1-19th Bengal Native 
Infantry, storming the Malown Heights, loth April 1815. 


63. Also to Lieutenant Lawtis, R.E., rude tomb of stones ; a monu- 
ment was erected to him in the Cathedral Church of Calcutta. 


64. Lieutenant Thackery, 26th Native Infantry, killed at the 
siege of Jeytuk ; his tomb on the bank of a tank at Nahun. 
This monument is a lofty pyramid on a pedestal without any 
inscription ; there are three other graves. 


65. In front of the Delhi Church is a massive marble cross, sacred 
to the memory of those who were massacred in May 1857. 


66. ‘a Delhi magazine rendered famous by the intrepid Willough- 
y. 


67. John Nicholson’s grave in the cemetery, Delhi, facing the Kash- 
mir Gate, 


Mynzore, 


Bombay 


68. 


69. 


70. 


7). 


72. 
73, 
74. 
75. 
70, 
77. 
78. 


79, 


SO. 
Sl. 


82. 
83. 


84. 


97. 


98. 
99, 
100. 


101, 


Flag-Btaff Tower, Delhi. 

The monument on the Ridge, Delhi. 

Monument and fountain in memory of General John Nicholson, 
who fell at Delhi, 1857, at Margulla, between Rawalpindi 
and Attock. 

Memoria] monument of the siege of Delhi, 1857; Delhi. 

Battle-field monument at Mudki, Ferozpur. 

Battle-field monument at Ferozeshah. 

Battle-field snonament at Sobraon. 

Tomb of Sir Wenry Durand at Dera Ismail Khan. 

Tomb of Lord Elein at Dhurmsalla. 

Monument in memory of those killed at Hissar in 1857. 

Memorial at Montgomery of Leopold Oliver Fitzhardinge 
Berkely, Extra Assistant Commissioner, killed in 1507. 

Monument over the bodies of officers killed at Chatrian, Sirsa 
District, 1557. 

Battle-field obelisk at Gujrat. 

Battle-field obelisk at Chilanwalla, and graves of men who fell 
in 1849. 

Battle-field obelisk at Aliwal, Ludhiana. 

Monument erected in memory of Mi. Vans Agnew and Lieute- 
nant Wilham Anderson, at Mooltan, in the Fort. 

Kyuestrian Statue of Tneutenant General Sir Mark Cubbon, 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg (by Marochetti) in 
front of the Mysoi1e Government offices, Bangalore, bronze. 


Cenotaph of the officers who fell at the siege of Bangaloie, 
1792, 


Statue of Sir Charles Forbes. 
Statue of Hon ble Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Statue of Sir John Malcolm. 


Statue of John, Lord Elphinstone. In the Town 
Sitting statue of Mr. Stephen Babington. Hall, Bombay. 
Statue of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sitting statue of Mr. Charles Norris. 
Sitting statue of Sir Jamsetjce Jejeebhoy. 
Statue of Loid Cornwallis 
. ( Garden enclosure of the El- 
PoE Wana of the Marquis phinstone Circle, Bombay. 
Sitting statue of Her Majesty Queen Victoria on the Es- 
planade, Bombay. 
Statue of the Prince of Wales. 
Statue of Prince Alvert. 
Statue of the Hon’ble Jugganath Sunkersett, in the Fort. 
Statue of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Hospital, Byculla. 
Memorial marble tablets of the officers and men who fell in 


the Afghanistan and Sind campaigns, on the walls of the 
apse and chancel of St. John’s Church at Colaba, 


102. 
108. 


104. 


105. 


106, 


107, 


107. 


Jit. 
} 12. 


113. 


114. 


.% 
e 


116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 


121, 
122. 
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Old Dutch tombs at Ahmedabad. 


Monument in the wall of the town of Ahmadnugynr, naming 
those who fell at the storming of the city in 1803. 


‘Monument at Koregaum, near Poona, to the 2nd Bombay 


Grenadiers. 

Grave in Kanara of Lord St. Maur, son of the Duke of 
Somerset, killed in 1865 by a bear at Kirwatty, near Yella- 
pur. 


Grave in Kanara of Lieutenant Carpendale, who died at Lel- 
lapur while surveying the Arbyle Ghaut Road. 


Memorial cross at Poona to Lord Frederick FitzClarence. 


Monument at Kawulkad, Kanara, in memory of Lieuten- 
ant John Edgar Leslie, Madras Native Infantry, who died 
in service on 20th March 1545. 


. Tomb at Murkwad, Kanara, in memory of Lieutenant Mort- 


lock. 

Monuments at Aden over the officers and men who fell at the 
eapture of Aden in 1839. 

Tomb of John Thackeray, Collector and Political Agent, 
killed at Nittur in 1825, dunne the msurrection, at Kittur 
in Dharwar. 

Wooden cross with metal tablat bearing Latin inseription im 
the “ Mula’s Ward 7” of Surat—maths site of ancient Capu- 
ehin Chapel. 

Oxenden Mausoleum, Surat. 

Tombs at Surat of Gerald Angier (supposed) Bernard Wyche, 
KF. Breton, HW. Gary, and B. Harris ; fonmer Presidents and 
merchants of Surat. 

Tomb of Van Reede, Dutch President of Surat, and other 
‘Dutch tombs of same epoch, near the preceding. 

Tom Coryat’s toumb—old Huropean bunal ground, Swali, 
near Surat. 


Vaux’s tomb on right bank of Tapti, not far from its mouth 
—near Surat. 


Tomb of Brigadier David Wedderburn, killed at siege of 
Broach, 1772, near North-Western bastion of Fort Broach. 
Tomb of Captam William Sempil, killed at} Broach, 1803, 

near village of Pejalpar, Broach. 

Tomb of M. Frangais Montreaux, a Portuguese officer, who 
seoms to have taken part in siege of Broach, 1503, near the 
Preceding. 

Dutch tombs—about one mile west of Pejalpir, Broach. 


Tomb of Edward Cooke, with peculiar inscription, 1713— 
Tatta in Sind. 


Old European burial ground on Bandar Road, Karachi. 
Napier Obelisk (1853) in memory of Sir Charles Napier— 
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128. 


124. 


125. 
126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


1333. 
134. 


135. 


136. 
137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 
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Monument bearing names of officers and men who fell on the 
battle-field of Miani, Haiderabad, Sind. 

Monument erected by Sir C. Napier to memory of officers and 
men, 22nd Regiment, who fell in Sind campaign—in Gov- 
ernment House grounds, Karachi. 

Bust and inscription at Ajmir of the late Colonel Sutherland. 


Monument and tombs in the Sitabuldi Hill Fort to the memo- 
ry of officers killed at the battle of Sitabuldi in 1817. 


Graves at the Shive-Dagsu Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 
men killed at the storming of the Pagoda in 1852. 

Graves at the Botatoung Pagoda, Rangoon, of officers and 
men who fell or died 1n the second Burmese War, 1852. 
Memonial at Cherra Punji to the memory of David Scott, 
B.C.S , Agent to the Goveinor General, who died 20th 

August lo3t. 
Eqguestiian statue of General Neill, lst Madras Fusilers— 
Mount Road ;_ bronze. 


Equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, once Governor of 
Madias, middle of island ; bronze. 

On the parade ground facing the Counal House, stone canopy 
covering a large pedestrian marble statue of the Marquis of 
Cornwalhs ona marble pedestal, decorated with groups of 
figures in alto-r1elievo, representing the surrender of the sons 
and suite of Tippu Sultan. 

White marble statue of Sn Thomas Munro— Fort Church. 

Cenotaph to the Marquis of Cornwallis, enclosed by an io0en 
railing cast fiom the cannon taken at the siege of Se1ingapa- 
tam, 1799, by the troops under his command—Mount 
Road. 

Cenotaph to Colonel Dah ymple—Parade ground, St. Thomas’ 
Mount. 

Obelisk in memory of General Sydenham—St. Thomas’ 
Mount. 


Granite column to Colonel Noble, C.B., erected by the men 
of the Horse Artillery—St. Thomas’ Mount 


A half length marble bust (by Chantrey) to Colonel Noble, 
C.B., placed by the officers, Royal Horse Artillery, mn the 
Church, St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Madras Memorial Hall—erected by public subscription in 
memory of the Madras Presidency not joining in the Scpoy 
Mutiny of 1557. 

“Lal Bagh” Seringapatam, a mausoleum built by Tippu 
Sultan for his father, and in which he also was buried. The 
folding doors, inlaid with ivory, were the gift of Lord Dal- 
housie, and the mausoleum is supported at Government 
expense. 
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Seven Pagodas, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tanjore, Kombakonum, Chillamba- "4 
ram, Congeveram, and Bijanagar, dated 23rd June 1881. " 
Mahavallipur, or the Seven Pagodas. : 


The rock-cut remains and ancient structural buildings at Mahavallipur are 
about »0 miles south of the etty of Madras, and may be reached by the Fast Coast 
Canal, which runs parallel to the sea-shore. My visit was paid in February Iss], | 
when I carefully inspected these very remarkable and valuable monuments. 


2. Various accounts will be found in “ Descriptive and I[listorical Papers 
relating to the Seven Payodas on the Coromandel 
Coast,” by W. Chambers (1772), J. Goldingham 
(1798), B. G. Babington, Fas. (1830), the Revd. G. W. Mahon (1844), Lieu- 
tenant J. Braddock (1540), the Revd. W. Taylor (1510), Sir Walter Elhot (1844), . 
and C, Gubbins (185.3), edited by Captain M. Carr, printed for the Madras Gov- 
ernment, 1869, ; 


Publications. 


8. They are also referred to by Mr. James Fergusson in his ‘ Ilistory of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture,’ 1876, pages 134, 175, 324, 3830, 274, 3833: and 
again by the same author im Fergusson and Burgess’ ‘* Cave Temples of India, 
1880,” Chapters V, V1, VII. 


4. Besides these, drawings, plans and sections have been made under the 
direction of Colonel Sankey, c.n., nou, Chief 
Engineer, Madras ; and Mr. R. Chisholm, Super- 
intendent of the Government School of Art in Madras, has made a complete set of 
illustrations’ of the Rathas. ; 


Drawings, 


56. Photographs have been taken by Dr. A. Hunter and Captain Lyon for the 


Madras Government; also by Mr. Nicholas of 
Photographs. 
Madras. 

30 much good can be done by very sample icmedies to preserve the great majority of 
the wonderful monuments that J visit din Madias betwoou the 9th Pcbruary and the 7th March, 1 have 
thought it better to submit a prolmninuy rport. The sketches (which are taken from photographs), 
rough as they are, give some idea of the state and muiportance of the buildings. Later, I hope that 
detuiled and accurate plans of the more hnpoitant examples will be procured, 


There are, generally, three classes of monumental buldings— 


(1) Those in the chirse of Government. 
(2) Th se the property of Natives or in their use for worship. 
(3) Those in Native States. 


As regards the provision of funds, there are— 
Government grants. 
Public subscriptions. 


Voluntary expenditure by private individuals or out of endowments. 
Expenditure by Native rulers in their own States. 


Natives of ail creeds voluntarily contribute large amounts for repairs to religions buildings, &c., 
and the Trustees could see that sums given for the purpose are properly laid out. Religions buildings 
with State endowments are national property, and as such should not, I submit, be allowed to fall into 
disrepair or to deteriorate. 
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6. Mr. Adam, the late Governor of Madras, took considerable interest in 


as; Adauss intexcct these monuments, and early in February last ~ 
spent some days in their careful examination. 


/7. Mr. Burnell and Mr. Burgess agree in adopting the date 650 to 700 A.D. 
for the excavation of the rock temples and bas- 
Date. : a 
reliefs ; and the inference which Mr. Fergusson 
derives from this conclusion 1s that the rock-cut edifices at Mahavallipur are the 
earliest known examples of the Diavudean style of architecture of Southern India, 
and their value becomes at once enormously raised. 


The granite remains consist of — 


(1) The nine Rathag, or isolated temples cut out of the single boulder. 


(2) The thirteen caves excavated out of the rocks at Mahavallipur and 
two more at Saluvankuppan. 


(3) The two great bas-reliefs of Arjuna’s penance. 


Besides these, there are several structural temples, the most important of which 
is the so-called “ Shore Temple,” which has long served as a landmark for shipping. 


8. The accompanying sheteh maps are taken from the revenue surveys of 
Mahavallipur and Saluvankuppan im Colonel Saukey’s volume of plans and see. 
tions; and J have in the following notes adopted the nuinbers used in that map to 
indicate the monuments .— 


9. No. 2, Prdaramman Ratha (antinished).—A monolith, 23 feet high, with 
its upper half carved into a temple. 


10. No. 38, Pedarcamman Ratha —TVhisis a similar monolith, and is 25 feet 
high. 


11. No. 4, Valaryan Kuttar Rautha.—This i a similar monolith, and is 23 
feet high (see sketch). 


12. Nov. 2, 3 and 4 should be in enstody lo prevent conversion to a quarry. 


13. No. 6, the“ Alatia”’ or © Shore” Temple (see shetch).—This is a most 
remarkable monument, probably dating from the oth or Yth century; and, if not 
the most early, i» one of the best examples of structural primitive Dravidian archi- 
tecture. Being on the edge of the seca—washed, im fact, by the waves—it has 
become much decayed by the action of the wind and salt water. Part of the build- 
ing lies ruined in’ the surf, and a solitary pillar is left erect in the midst of fallen 
blocks of stone. My iunpression 1s that there exrsted a colonnade or porch in front, 
yand that this column is part of the structure. 


14, Colonel Sankey’s volume has plans and sections of the temple; but it 
would, I think, be well to complete the survey for elevations and details, in 
order to show the position of the sutroundmy walls, parts of which are still trace- 
able. Dedicated to both Siva und Vishnu, the main chamber of the building con- 
tains a broken lingam, and the vestibule has a recluing figure of Vishnu, 10 feet 
long. The stone masonry of the pagodu ts much broken and displaced, and should be 
rendered secure and replaced. 


The interwr chambers should be cleaned out and the sand removed, so as to com- 
pletely reveal the plonth of the exterwor. 
tse Gand should also be removed to lay bare the outline of the walls which form the 
'. oteter must enclosure. 


4 Lig removal of rovts of creepers from the roof is important. 
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15. No.7, the Mahishasura Rock and Chamber.—Situated north of the Shore , 
Temple and close to the sea. 1/ should be watched to prevent wilful damage. 


16. Nos. 12, 13 and 14, the Teshnu and Emberuman Temnles—Lie bee 
tween the larger granite lull and the village. Being in use for Hindu worship, 
they are cared for to a ceitain extent, and none but Vindus are allowed inside 
the sanctuaries. Colonel Sankey’s volume contains plans and sections of the build. 
ings, showing the interiors of the shrines and the subjects pourtrayed in the bas- 
relicfs, and so supplies a want to which Fergusson draws attention (see page 
158, Fergusson and Burgess’ “ Cave Temples of India’’). 

17. No. 15, Krishna Mandapam.—Vhis is partly a rock excavation and partly 
structural. ‘The bas-relief, representing Krishna with a group of gopis (herdsmen) 
and cows, is carved on the schd rock, and measures 10 fcet long by 10 feet high. 
The roof over this rock sculpture 1s built of masonry, and gives access to a stream 
of rain water, thus destroying and weaung away the carvings, and coverme them 
with lichen. The roof should be made water-light, and the vuterior, as well as the 
carvings, thoroughly cleansed. The front row of columns should be filled in with 
a frame of galvanized wire atling, aud the cutie pitted weth awichet gale, wuder 


lock and key. 


18. No. 16, an unfinished rock ercaration.—Interesting from an architecs 
tural rather than an archirological pot of view. One of the front columns ig 
broken and the front half fallen away. 7%e second row of columus has been 
bricked up for dwelling purposes, and shaakd be cleoawrel,  Theeare should be cleaned 
ontand kept in eustody 3; and an vides to preeeut nalites from damagey the interior 
by lighting ther cooking fircs, the Jrout should be racted in with a sloue racling 
or wall, 


19. No. 17, the Great Bas rehef of Arpuna’s Penance —One of the most 
remarkable objects of interest. Tt is carved on two mas es of granite rock, meae 
suring about 90 feet long by 30 fect average height. Between the two rocks was 
the serpent statue of the Naga Raja.* ‘Phe head of the Raya, overshadowed by a 
seven-hooded serpent, fell to the ground. Zars should now be obtained and securely 
replaced and made fast, nol only to the body of the serpent, which is stald on 
position, bul should be supported by iron bary bel rato the two masses of rock. The 
base of the bas-relief requires cloaring of sand, 

20. No. 2f.—A cure with thee niches, the centre one containing a figure of 
Mahadeva, and the flanks having figures of Vishnu In front of the eave, 
24 feet off, is a circular cistern, No, 20, cut out of a solid stone and called “ The 
Gopis’ Churn.” Zhe front of the care should be feneed to picoent damage. 


21. No. 24, Ganesa Temple (seo shetch).—This clegant Ratha measures 24 
fect 8 inches by 1] feet # inches, and is cut out of the sohd rock. Tt is in fair 
preservation, hut should have the thiece front openings between the mllars filled 
with frames of wire uelling to precent the inner chamber being damaged by use as 
a dwelling or cook house. lis form and outhne are found frequently in southern 
temples for gateways, but seldom for actual sanctuaries, as im this instance. 


* << Tt was evident that the head of the Niza Raja bad fallen from the accidcnt of its position, the 
artists having placed itm the centre, where it could hive a shadow behind it, but where it bad no support, 
1 consequently wrote to my friend Di. Hunter to try and find it. With the assistance of the then 
Madras Government he removed the sand and found it Ising where it fell. 1 afterwards made applica- 
tion to the Government to have it rep'aced, which could castly be done, and so give meaning to the whole 
bas-relief. This I understood from iny friend Mr Cumpbell Jolmstonc, who took out my application, was 
also sanctioned and ordered to be carried out, but from photographs recently received it appears not only 
that this has not been done, but that the last has been removed from where it origmally stood after its 
recovery.” —(Fergusevn.) 
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« The great interest of this Ratha,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ liesin the fant theat> 


it represents, on a small scale, the exterior of one of those Chaitya caves which form v gabe 
ad 


so important afeature in all the western groups, but all of which are interiors only, 
and not one so completely excavated asto enable us to judge of what the external 
appearance may have been of the constructed chaityas for which they were copied.” 
This buclding should be cleared of sand, 

31. No. 42, Bhima’s Ratha (see sketch).—This is the largest in plan of the 

roup of monolithic temples at Mahavallipur. It measures 4% feet 3 inches by 

25 feet, 9 inches, and is 26feet high above the floor-level. It is interesting 
as representing the type of the carly Buddhist hall.; bat being the copy of a 
wooden building, its excavated substrneture was unequal to the support of the 
immense mass of material above, and a huge transver-e erack occurred obliging 
the work to be abandoned. For this crack there 1s no remedy that I can think of ; 
the sand should be cleared away from around the monolith, 

32. No. 43,* Dharmaraja’s Ratha (see sketch facing page 15).—Is the high- 
est of the group, but, like everything else, is unfinished. In plan it measures 29 
feet. square and is 54 feet 9 inches high without (he finzal, which has fullen down, 
and, if found, should be replaced, 


33. After the sand has been removed from the temples and monoliths Nos, 
37 to 44, it would protect the monuments to surround them with a Mbstantial wall 


so as to prevent the sand from drifting buck. 


34. In the case of caves 44, 40, 18, 50, 51, and 52, mcans should be taken to 
prevent the interrwis from being used as dwettingas, 
cook-houses for fishermen, or catlle-sheds; and this 
can only be efficiently done by fencing round the entiauces so as to prevent access to 
any but authorized persons. 


Oticr Caves. 


35. Unless the areas, in which quarrying is to be limited, ean be clearly 
defined by substantial wall., 2é would be better to 
SEEN G: assue an absolute prohibition, which would be more 

likely to be strictly complied with than any par lial rests iclion, 


36. 4 wative custodian should be always on the spol to prevent damage or 
Custod maltreatinent, and to ensure this three men would 
z have to be appointed in order that a proper relief 


may be observed. 
Velur or Vellore. 


37. Veluris reached rd Arconum Junction by the Madras Railway, and is 
80 miles from Madras. The town and fort are nearly 4 miles from the station. The 
fort, surrounded by a deep ditch, contams a most remarkable pagoda, which I visited 
on the 16th February 1881. It is dedicated to Siva, and consists of two rectangu- 
lar enclosures, each with a gopuram or gateway. The outer gopuram has eght 
storeys, and is 100 fcet high. On each side of the entrance are two dwarpa/s, or porters 
of blue granite. Zhe lower pait of the gopuram 78 obscured by earth, the accumu- 
lation of which should be removed in ordir to make perfect what has been so well 
done to rescue the bueldings inside the temple from mallreatment (see sketch). 


38. The interior colonnades are picturesque and effective objects in them- 
selves; but the gem of the whole place is a stone pavilion to the left as you enter 
ee een through the gopuram from the outside. It 1s 
aera called the “ Kalyan Mandapam,”’ dating from A.D, 


1350, and is a remarkably beautiful and elaborate edifice. The figure carvings, 
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“igh axe most appropriately applied to pillars, plinths and ceilings, are, together 
wath other ornaments, chiselled with the most consummate skill and effect. | 


39. The front row of columns—six in number—are monolithic, representing 
reating horses, griffins, and elephants. The portico or antechamber has a wonder- 
fully carved and painted ceiling of stone. Beyond this is the sculptured support 
for the idol. 


40, This building, as well as all others in the pagoda enclosure, was, until 
quite recently, partitioned off, whitewashed and 
bricked up to suit the requirements of an arsenal 
store. Owing to an order of the Duke of Buckingham, this has all been remedied, 
and Captain McNeil Campbell, r.n., Executive Kngincer at Velur, has most skil- 
fully rescued the whole of the pagoda—removed tons of earth from the floors of 
the enclosures, pulled down all the unsightly partition walls, and cleaned the Kal- 
yan Mandapam (sce sketch) from top to toe of its unsightly whitewash. The place, 
with its marvellous sculptures, showing prodigious labor, is a complete study of 
Southern art, its restoration being a work of the most creditable kind. Captain 
Campbell has some plans showing what. the arsenal enclosures were, and how they 
blocked up the pagoda corridors and buildings. 


Late repairs. 


; Trichinopoly. 


8 

41. Trichinopoly is 252 miles distant by railway from Velur, and situated on 
the river Kaveri, about half a mile from its banks. The Muhammadans eall it 
“Natar Nagar,” from asaint “ Natar,’ whose tomb still exists and is described 
further on. Trichinopoly possesses considerable historical interest, having played 
an important part in the war between the French and English; and the house below 
the great Trichinopoly rock in which Clive lived is still shown. 

42. The principal monuments are— 


(1) The rock, 236 feet high, and its temples. 

(2) Teppa-kulam, or tank, at the foot of the rock, 

) Fortified pagoda at Wyacundan Tirumal. 

) Tomb known as “ Chanda Sahib’s.” 

5) The Dar-ul-Umara, Palace of the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
and mosque. 

) Tank where Bishop Heber was drowned. 

) The great temple of Srirangam. 

(5) The temple of Jambukeshwar. 


43, I visited the above mentioned buildings at Trichinopoly on the 17th and 
2Oth February in the order in which they are named. Mr. Sewell, the Collector, 
gave me every facility, and very kindly accompanied me to the buildings. 


44, No. 1, the rock of Titchinopoly and its temples,—Previous to the 
order given in [845 to demolish the ramparts, the rock formed the citadel of a 
la fort, one mile long by half a mile wide. Now the fortifications are 
demolished and only those of the rock remain. 


45. To ascend, a very picturesyue gallery has to be traversed with columns of 
-grotesque carvings (corered with whitewash, which should be removed) (see sketch). 
‘Migher up is the magdapem or antechamber of a temple to Siva. The steps of the 
‘gupent. caused a frightful disaster to a panie-stricken erowd of Hindu worshippers 
in 1849. Passing up higher still over steep steps cut on the rock is the temple to 
<Janesh on the summit. From the verandah a fine panoramic view may be had of 
he Surrounding city and country, and its elevated position—some 236 feect—com- 


\ 
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their approaches are dirt, whitewash, and leaky roofs; and until sy 
are found to eyetstaneely clean out the offensive dirt, to remove all trade"), 
of the disliguring whitewash, and to keep the roof secure against rain, this mest me 
picturesque spot will gradually lose its uttractions. es 
46. No. 2, the Teppa-kulam.—At the foot of the rovk to the west is a fine 
tank with steps down to the edge of the water. In the centre is a mandapam ov. 
pillared porch. The houses round the tank were once ovecupied by Europeans, and 
one is pointed out as having been Clive’s residence. 
The tank and its central mandapam should be kept in repair. 


47. No. 3, fortified pagoda at Wyacundan Tirumals (see diagram).—Wya- 
eundan is a village on the read between ‘Emehinopoly and Alliturai, and about $3 
miles from the former. The fortified pagoda in the village was occupied by the 
French in 1753, and recaptured by the British troops under Major Lawrence. The 
accompanying rough diawram, which Tmadein February last, shows the disposi- 
tion of the walls and the position of the circular bastion, the raised terrace of 
which supports the vanous temples. The diferent gateways or gopurams are 
covered with inscriptions which remain to be translated; but, as far as ce uware, 
nothing ws known of the lustory and date of the buildings. The districts of 
Madura and Trichinopoly were constantly devastated by the incursions of the 
Muhammadans, and it is probably due to this that the pagoda Was fortified and 
made a stronghold. The peculiar design renders the place specially interesting, and 
its more modern associations make it mteresting, independent of its architecture ; 
so that even if the elucidation of the insemptions brings no fresh faets to hight, the 
place is worth preserving. 4 moderate sum would per mil of the removal of destrue- 
live weeds and creepers, und of the eradication of whitewash from the masonry of the 
various structures. 

43. No. 4, Chanda Sahib’s tomb.—The remains of Chanda Sahib (murdered in 
1752 by Manikjs, who commanded the Tanjore force in alliance with the English) 
are interred at the shrine of Natar Aula, The tomb of this latter saint has the 
appearance of having been converted out of the inaterials of Hindu buildings, and 
may have been erected about the time of the invasion of Malik Kafur, who came 
from Delhi iy A.D. 1310. 


49, Be this as it may, Natar Aulia is a person of great local sanctity, and is 
said to have eome from Constantinople many hundred years ago. 


tae 


50. Chanda Sahib built the dome of the edifice. The railings round the two 
tombs in the building are of pierced metal-work of very singular design. The 
duitdings are somewhul booked after by the Muhammadans of the town, but greater 
attention is much wanted to ordinary repairs. The 
tomb and ity surroundings are worthy of illustration 
as carly exumples of Mussalinan architecture in Southern India, 


51. No. 5, the Palace of the Nawubs of the Carnalic—The palaces and 
gardens at Trichinopoly [known asthe “ Dar-ul-Umara’’] were built about A.D. 
1660 by Cheka Nayakkan, when he removed his capital from Madura to Trichino- 
poly. 

52. The buildings and grounds became the property of the Nawabs of the 
Carnatic; but the estate was bought by Government in 1560, and is now in process 
of conversion into district offices. The more the palace buildings are utilised and 
occupied, the better chance will there be of preserving them and preventing their 
falling into complete ruin. The architecture is of a clumsy Saracenic kind, the 
plaster enrichments of the Audience Hall being the best features of the style. 


Ilustrations required, 
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i: 53. The mosque near the palace was built after A.D. 1725, and is architectur. 
ally unremarkable compared with Saracenic buildings further north. As an erample 
of the Southern style, it ix, howeces, worthy of better custody and keeping in order, 


54. No. 6, the tank tn which Bishop Heber was drowned.—Near the house in 
which the Judge of Trichinopoly holds his court is a small open tank in which 
Bishop Heber was found dead on the 3rd April 1826, 

55. I would suggest that a bruss tublet put up to mark the spot would be a fitting 
memorval,* 

56. No. 7, the Great Temple at Srirangam (sce diagram).—The following 
description of the temple at Srirangam is taken from Moore’s Manual of the 
Trichinopoly District :— 

“The entire mass of building consists of seven enclosures, in the centre of which is 
the shrine of the divinity known as Vanganadaswant. This shrine is surrounded by a 

‘ wallmeasuring 245 feet by 150 feet; the second enclosure is 121 feet by 301 feet ; and 
the third 759 feet by 510 feet. Kuropeans are not allowed to enter these enclosures. The 
fourth, in which is the ],000-pillar mandapam, to which the great idol is brought every 

ear at the great festivalhnownas Jazkunla Lkadesi, measures 1,213 feet by 865 
feet. Over the gates at the entrances to this enclosure are three gopurams, of which 
the eastern is the finest in the whole temple. It is known as the “ ve/la7 ” or white 

opuram, and is 146 feet G inches in height. There are altogether fifteen gopurams 
in the entire group of buildings. Of these there are four in each of the three outer 
walls and three in the one next in order, There is at present no gate or gopuram 
on the western side of this enclosure ; but tradition states that there was a gate 
there formerly, but that it was blocked up because a number of the inhabitants of 
the portion of the town near it had entered through it and plundered the pagoda. 
The gate over which is the ve/laz gopuram leads into a yard to the south of the 1,000- 
pillar mandapam, in which the only respectable specimens of stone carving in the 
temple are to be found. Even these, however, are by no means remarkable, and 
are not for a moment to be compared with those in the great pagoda at Madura. 
During the annual festival, which has been already mentioned, this yard is covered 
by a pandal erected every year at a cost of about Rs. 3,000. x % % * 


“ Running round this (/vzrl) enclosure there is a street in whjch there are 
ordinary dwelling houses and shops. The fifth wall measures 1,610 feet by 1,807 
feet. Outside is a second street, and then a wall of 2,100 feet im length by 1,845 
feet in breadth. This wall is surrounded by a third street, and then comes the 
seventh and last wall, which measures 2,900 fect by 2,517 feet. This wall is built 
of fine cut stone, and is 2() feet 8 inches in height and 6 feet broad at the top.” 


57. Srirangam is over 4 miles from the Trichinopoly civil station, and is on 
an island formed by the Kaveri and Kolerun rivers. The sketch shows the appear- 
ance of the temple enclosures and gateways from the top of the unfinished gateway 
of gopuram to the south. The diagram esplains the general disposition of the 
temple buildings ; but nothing can be accurately or satisfactorily specified for the 
measures necessary to their preservation until a 
regular survey has been made of the whole area. 

For this purpose I intend sending a party of surveyors. In the meanwhile it may 
be useful to note the most interesting parts of the temple and what struck me as 
. epeeseary at the time for their proper conservation. 
’  §8. The income reaches Ks. 60,000 a year, and out of this the cost of repairs 
eguld be afforded. The unfinished gopuram (A) measures 170 feet by 114 feet. 
: fhe four gate posts are each of a single slab of granite, 36 feet high and 3 feet 


Survey required. 
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square. Had the gate been finished it would have risentoa height of about 800 
feet. As far as it has got, the design is in excellent taste and well proportioned. 
Its completion would add enormously to the architectural appearance of Srirangam, 
and there are many rich native gentlemen who could well afford to bear the cost (see 
sketch). 

59. The vegetation which ts damaging the masonry should at alt events be 
removed, and the rocf should be rendered secure against ratn, 


60. The next object of interest is the gopuram (at B), whieh has a painted 
ceiling with the boar inearnation of Vishnu ant other subjects. The colours are 
good, and should be preserved by cleaning and covering with a hard transparent 
varnish. 


6). The mandapam (at C) is where the temple jewels are shown to visitors. 
Photographs wanted of the temple Some of them acre very fine spec Hnaens of gold. 
Jewels. smith’s work, and should be photographed. The 
1,000-pillar mandapain (wluch, T think, is corectly placed at D) has columns of 
single blocks of granite, all more or Jess elaborately carved, and lhe whitewash 
which covers them ought to be removed, 

62. The finest gopuram is that (at HM) ealled the vellat @opuram. With the 
exception of a fiw repairs, it isan farr condition, 

63. The Temple of Janhukeshmar at Siirangam (see diagram No, 8).—About 
14 miles from the great tample to Vishnu is the pagoda sacred to Siva; and 
although much smaller, it far surpasses the larger building in beauty and 
architectural dignity. ‘Phere are many mseriptions on the walls of the temple, 
one dated A.D. LLSI-52, whieh, if correct, makes the edifices of much earlier date 
than supposed by Mr Fergusson. Until the archeology of Southern India has 
been scientifically investigated, the dates of buildings cannot be fixed with any 
dewree of certainty, and there is nothing save the architectural styles from which 
to formulate chronological data. 

64. The Trichinopoly Manual by Moore states that this pagoda had an 
endowment of 64! villages in 1750; but in 155!) an annual money allowance of 
Rs. 9,450 was given in heu of the lands, and this suin is paid every year to the 
Trustees. Thé building is in many places much ruined and filthily kept; and, 
as Mr. Moore remarks, “‘ the funds available for its maintenance would be quite 
sufficient to keep it in good order if they were devoted to their proper object; but 
this, it is needless to state, 1s not the case.” 

65. Mr. Fergusson, who visited Srirangam many years ago, writes: “ One 
of the great charms of this temple when I visited it was its purity; neither white- 
wash nor red nor yellow paint had then sullied it, and the time stain on the warm 
coloured granite was all that reheved its monotony ; but it sufficed, and it was a 
relief to contemplate it thus after some of the vulgarities I had seen. Now all this 
is altered. Like the pagodas at Ramiusseram, and more so those at Madura, bar- 
barous vulgarity has done its worst, and the traveller is only too fully justified in 
the contempt with which he speaks of these works of a great temple which have 
fallen into the hands of such unworthy successors. ”” 


66. Iam not ina position to give an accurate description of the various 
measures necessary to preserve this building, and 
eannot do s0 until a survey has been made in 
detail ; but the place might eastly be kepteleun, and the whitewash should he removed 
From alt seulplured masonry, Iwas much struck with some of the movden gateways 
of the gopurams, which are handsome in design; but these have been greatly spoilt 
by being plustered over, ‘Yhe proper way to preserve wood is to heep it clean with soap 
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Survey necessary. 
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and water, and to periodically oil with some vegetable oil and thoroughly rub dry, 
so as to prevent dust from collecting and cakinyg on the surface. 


Madura. 


67. Madura is one of the most interesting places that I have been to in India. 
The peculiarities of Dravidian art are more marked here and more grotesquely 
elaborate than in any other Southern city that I know of. The great Hindu 
pagoda is a mass of picturesque gateways and temples; magnificent and grand in 
general effect; whilst their stone seulptures are unsurpassed for finish and mar- 
vellous elaboration. This cannot fasl to be the impression produced on every 
attentive spectator. The temple buildings are, moreover, not deserted like so 
many of their class throughout India, but are at all hours througed with Brahmins, 
worshippers, buyers, and sellers: in this respect rivalling the busy rehgious spec- 
tacles which rapidly succeed one another at Benaies. 


68. The activity of Hinduism, both in its religious and artistic aspects, is of 
the first interest at Madura. <A secondary feature of the place is the arehitectural 
style of its place. 

69. “The civil buildings,” writes Mr. Ferousson, “are all in what we 
would call a pomted arched Moorish style, picturesque in effect, if not always in the 
best taste, and using the arch everywhere and for every purpose.” In the temples the 
arch is never used as an architectural feature. The distinetion between the civil and 
religions art kept up at Madura, as elsewhere, by the Dravidians is very singular 
and interesting to study. My visit in February last was unfottunately far too 
short to permit of suffiaent examination of the biuldings; but before making a 
survey on which to base detailed recommendations for conservation, it will be of 
some value to briefly record what I did see and what are in my opmion the more 
simple and obvious remedies. 


70. Mr. Stokes, the Collector, afforded me every facihty for visiting the 
temples and palaces; and without his help it would have been difficult to see 
everything in the time at my disposal. : 


71. The great temple at Madura (see diagram).—The invasion in A.D. 1310 
of Southern India by Mahk Kafur caused the overthrow of the o1gimal temple, 
built probably some centuries before Christ. 


72. The present edifices were for the most part built by Trimal Nayakka 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. The enclosure is a rectangle, mea- 
suring 869 feet long by 717 feet wide. ‘Ihe diagram gives an idea of the various 
parte of the building. There are two temples m the centre—one dedicated to 
Siva, t.e., called Sundereshwar, and one to “ Minakslu, ” the fish-eyed goddess, the 
consort of Siva. These sanctuaries are said to date from A.D. 1520, but the 
more magnificent buildings are of Trimal Nayakka’s time. 


73. The enclosure possesses four large gopurams or gateways and six of 
Jess importance ; a beautiful tank called the Potramara-culam (/.e., for the purpose 
of drawing a feppam or hghted raft in procession round it), surrounded by a hand- 
some colonnade ; and a hall of 1,000 pillars with sculptures of singular merit 
unequalled elsewhere in India. 


74. Some of the figures carved against the pillars are not only spirited in 
action, but of superior rendering. The whilewash now on them should be removed 
wt any cost. Outside the principal enclosure of the temple to the east is the hall or 
mandapam built by Trimal Nayakka for the reception of the deity of the Temple 
(see B). It measures 321 feet long by 79 feet wide, and cunsists of four ranges 
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of columns, all most elaborately sculptured and some with rampant “ Velis,” 
monsters, and others with human figures (see sketch). Detailed illustrations 
would be valuable, 

The efigy of Trimal Nayakka is in the central corridor, with a canopy over it : 
the figure is brilliantly painted. At one end of 
the central corridor is a handsome black basaltic 
stone canopy. The hall is used as a market, aud is very dirty and neglected. It 
should be cleared out, cleaned, whitewash remored from pillars, and the roef and 
parapet repaired, At the east end of the hall is a gatewav commenced by Trimal 
Nayakka (see A), but never finished ; it measure 174 fect by 107 feet, and if com- 
pleted would have been the most naportant @opuram in Southern India. 

75. The great gopuram (see sketch and C in diagram), which is the principal 
entrance to the temple, has an elaborately carved stone base, and a superstrneture 
of masonry and plaster, nine storeys in height, covered with the most intricate 
ornaments and figures, 

76. The plaster is pamted in brilhant colours, but at a distance the general 
tone is neutral, and not by any means inharmontous. 


77. The entrance to “ Minakshi’s” temple is to the sonth of this gate, and its 
elaborately painted facade of plaster ornamentation and figures is a most pictur- 
esyue object, although grotesque in detail. Between the two gateways is a row of 
braziers’ shops, where brass vessels of excellent shapes are made. 


Illustrations wanted. 


78. The wooden doorways of the great gopuram (C) and of other entrances 
to the temple are handsomely carved, and the wood-work should) be preserved by 
cleaning and oiling. The two entrances of the temples (at G and HH) have arch- 
ways of brass handsom«ly designed for the reception of numerous candles. 


79. The carved stone figures in Sundareshwar’s temple (at K) are larger than 
life and spirited. Zdey require keeping clean, 


The wall (lu M) at the back of the two temples is covered with inscriptions. 


80). The colonnade of the tank (at EK) is brilhantly painted, and there are 
some representations of the most famous Indian pagodas. 


81. Near the mandapam now used as a bazaar (at O) is a black stone with 
inscriptions. 


82. The pagoda ts very wealthy; hasan endowment from Government, and 
recetves frequent gifts of great value from its worshippers. Repairs were gotng on 
during my visit, and the place is eridently cared for and much money spent in reno- 
vations ; but the halls should be kepl elean and the carved pillars and ceilings should 
be freed of whitewash. Until this is done, no wealth of gifts spent in painting the 
exteriors of the various gopurams will prevent the deterioration of the singular artis- 
tic merit of this wonderful pagoda. 


83. The temple jewels, which are of considerable value, should be photo- 


84. The Teppa-kulam Tank.—This tank measures 995 feet lone by 742 feet 
broad, and has a central garden, with a emuxnah in the centre and four pavi- 
lions at the corners. The wal] which fences in the tank is much defaced by stripes 
of red and white colour. 


85. Trimal Nayokka’s Palace.—About one and a half miles from the station 
is the Palace of Trima] Nayahka. Uecame tothe throne in A.D. 1623, and 
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weigned thirty-six years, during which time he built the Madura pagoda and 


86. The diagram will give some general idea of the arrangements of the 
latter, although it has no pretensions to accuracy. The sketch shows the interior 
’ st P 
courtyard and its surrounding arcades. 


87. Passing through the portico erected to Lord Napier on the east side, the 
penne is entered. The pillars which carry the arches are of masoury, and the 
oliated brick arches are of chunam. The wagon loft seen in front (see sketch) has 
been repaived under Mr. Chisholm, and the whole of the buildings are gradually 


ce being restored to serve as offices for the Judge and Collector ; but unless more 
.*” rapid progress is made, the ruined portions of the buildings stand a very fair chance 
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of coming down altogether. 


88. The height of the massive columns gives great dignity to the building, 
and the plaster enrichments, both inside and outside, are very remarkable and 
effective speeimens of theur class. 


89. It is difficult to believe that the grotesque and elaborate architecture of 
the pagoda, and the plain and almost classical treatment of the palace buildings, 
are of one period and erected by the same man. 


90. etatls are wanted of the latter, which are fine examples showing the 
au fluence of Mussalman ait on the indigenous arche- 


Illustrations wanted. 
feclure of the South, 


91. The Tamhan—The “ Tamkam ” is a palace building of the same period 
erected for wild beast fights. It 1s now transformed into a residence : 
but the interest which attaches to its original use 1s suflicient reason for keeping 
it in substantial repair. 


Tanjore. 


92. The Great Pagoda.—Y am indebted to Mr. E, Forster Webster, the 
Collector, for very valuable aid and assistance dang ay stay at Tanjore, 
which enabled me to see in a short time the buildings here noted on. 


93. ‘Tanjore is 31 miles from Trichinopoly by the South Indian Railway, 
and is the head-quarters of the richest Collectotate in Southern India. It became 
the capital of the Chola Kings, who were powerful in Tanjore, several centuries ago, 


and a very remarkable temple was erected by these rulers. 


94. The great temple of Tanjore,” writes Dr. Burnell in his pamphlet, 
“is really the most remarkable of all the temples in the extreme south of India ; 
is one of the oldest ; andasit has been preserved with little alteration, if not 
verhaps the largest, it is the best specimen of the style of architecture peculiar to 
ndia south of Madras. This style arose under the Chola (or Tanjore) Kings in 
the llth century A.D., when nearly all the great temples to Siva in Southern 
India were built, and it continued in use in the 12th and 13th centuries, during 
which time the great temples to Vishnu were erected. Up to the beginning of 
the 16th century these temples remained almost unehanged ; but at that time 
all Southern India became subject to the Kings of Vijayanagara, and one of these, 
named Krishnaraya (A.D. 1509-830), rebuilt or added to most of the great build- 
ings of the South. Thechief feature of the architecture of this later period is 
the construction of the enormous gopurams which are so conspicuous at Conjeveram, 
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Chedambram, and Srirangam. Al] these were built by Krishnaraya ; they do 
not form part of the original south-east style, but were intended as fortifications 
to protect the shrines from foreiwn invaders and certain plunder and desecration, 
as the Hindus of the south-east first discovered on the Muhammadan invasion 
of A.D. 1310. al a oe ia * * 

« To the archeologist the temple and its ritual are of little interest compared 
with the inscriptions which cover the walls. A part of these was photographed 
in 1859 by order of Sir C.) Thevelyan and published by the Government, but 
without result. In 1871 IT) made out the character, and the whole has been 
copied, under my direction, by a learned ‘Tamil scholar, Madura Muthai Pillai, 
whose transempt will shortly be published. Nearly all of these ingerip- 
tions—there are only two or three of a later date—belong to the reign of Vira 
Chola, or from A.D. 1064 to 1114. ! 

* # + x i 

“ The whole of India, which in the 11th century remained subject to Tindu 
kings, then became subject to Vua Chola, and he was, beyond doubt, the greatest 
Hindu king known to history. As these imscriptions state, he did not spare the 
kines he conquered ; and the enormous plunder which he gained became the 
Chief means of building and endowme the great temples of the South.” 


95. ‘The services of the great Tanjore temple are conducted on a modest 
scale, since 1t has lost its larve revenues, and it 1s dependent on the Princess of 
Tanjore, who provides an annual sum of Rs. 12,000 for maintenance and repair. 


96. ‘The plan of the pagoda has greater stateliness and propriety than scen 
in other Madras buildings of that cliss, and the appearance of the various edifices 
is nut matted by bemg too close together. 


97. On entering throuch the two gateways at the east end of the enclosure 
(sce diagram) there isa small temple (C) where sacrifices are offered. A great 
deal of whitewash and pamt disfigures the stonework. The great bull Nandi, in 
sohd eranite, over 12) feet neh, 1s directly m front and covered by a mandapam, 
the masonry of whi h has been rudely painted in yellow and red, which 1s offensive. 
Burther west is the @reat Vimana contamne the lhngam, and its tower, 200 feet 
high, stands out well against the shy (see shetch). ‘Phe base of the building 1s 
eovered with gnseriptions in the old Tannal of the Lith century, and one of them 
records the conquest by Vina Chola of Bengal and Northern India. Frequent 
repans have been executed to the temple and its great tower, bul 2! stands in need of 
being cleaned of the stipes of naiul that damage the plinth, 


95. To the north-west of the enclosure (at D) 1s the beautiful temple to Sub- 
rahmanya (see sheteh) ; the base of the tower is 15 feet square, and the super- 
structure 55 feet hgh. The nlaster and pillar treatment of the facades is as 
good as possible, deserving detailed illustration. Hast of the tower is a building 
50 feet long and a mandapam beyond, 50 feet square. This latter is partitioned 
up for storing temple furmture, and on the walls are a series of paintings of the 
Tanjore Rajas. Dr. Burnell conuders the building to be about 350 years old. 
East of the Subrahmanya shrine is a Chandikasan temple (H), and further east 
a small temple to Durga. In the south-west corner of the enclosure is an 
unimportant temple to Ganesa. The colonnade of the outer wall has 108 lingams 
and shrines, and the inner walls were in 1575 painted in fresco to represent the 
various incarnations of Sundereshwar, the form Siva took at Madura. 

99. J recommend the eradication of all whitewash from the buildings, that their 
roofs be kept in substantial repair, and that the 


mantaunam to the Subrahmanya temple be cleared 
out and left as originally designed. Illustrations of the temple would be valuable. 


Tilustrations wanted. 


« 
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100. The Tanjore Palace.—The palace of the Princess of Tanjore stands in 
the greater fort, and is a mass of masonry not very different in style from the 
Madura palace, but commoner and more vulgar. The Durbar hall is a most 
grrotesque rendering of Hindu and Muhammadan architectural features, and, 
if not beautiful, is a curious example of the civil architecture of the Mahratta 
rulers, and should be preserved. ‘There is a statue in white marble, by Chantrey, 
of Sharfoji, the last Raja but one. The court round the hall is decorated with 
black and white ornament rsembling Italian Sgraffito work, and on one side is 
the hbrary which contains an unique and valuable collection of Sanserit manu- 
seripts, of which Dr. Burnel’ has made the catalogue. Among them are works 
on architecture or “ shilpishastras,” a translation of which would be a most 
valuable contribution to Indian art. 


101. The Mahratta hall of the palace was under repair during my visit. The 
interior is painted bnilhantly, and there 15 some coloured statuary in the upper part, 
ditacieasinaeteoqaiaea which is well executed, although not im the best 

taste. Plans and cllustrations of the palace 


buildings would be interesting. 
Kombakonum.* 


102. Kombakonum is a town in the district of Tanjore and possesses two 
important Hindu temples. The larger of the two 1s dedicated to Vishnu and the 
smaller one to Siva; both buildings are in the centre of the town, about a mile 
from the railway station on the South Indian Railway. There 1s a third pagoda 
of less importance. 


108. Vashnu Pagoda.—The Vishnu temple has a great gopuram of 12 storeys 
and 147 feet high, mehly ornamented with human and animal figures. Near 
this is a small porch and two processional cars of carved wood and intricate in 
design. One is of great size and elaboration. The ceiling of the gopuram of the 
temple is well painted and pleasant im tone. The intenor buildings are nothing 
remarkable. The inner court measures 68 feet 6 inches by 55 fect.6 inches, and, 
besides Auving offensive odours, 18 liberally treated with red and white part, agarnat 
which the vorce of lucal authority miyht with propriety be raised, 


104, Srva Pagoda.—The temple to Siva, called the Kumbheshwara pagoda 
is approached by a corridor, 330 feet long and 15 feet wide. There are shops on 
both sides, and this gallery is the must singular feature of the place. The principal 

opuram is 128 feet high, and leads to a court 53 feet by 55 feet. This is very 
flirtily kept, and the vimanah bricked up and plastered, Outside the temple are 
four oben ie cars, all more or less covered with carvings in wood. These cars are 
singular forms of native religious art, and the carvings are very good of their 
kind. Unfortunately, and in too many instances, the beauty of the carving is 
utterly destroyed by coatings of oil, which with dust coagulates and forms a hard 
and hideous coating. A copy of one of these temple cars would be a valuable 
addition to the India collections at South Kensington. 





* The Honourable Amaravati Seshya Sastm, CSI, who resides at Kombakonum, takes gicat 
interest in the ancient Madras architecture, and | had a long and inmost prohtable conversation with hun. 
He pointed out how the Shastras enjoin Hindus to attend to the seven charities or Dharmas of (1) temple- 
puilding, (2) foundation of tHrahmin villages, (3) tank excavation, (4) well smking, (5) plantation of 
ghady groves, (6) erection of drinking fountains, (7) buildig of “ Chattrams” tor the free distribution 
of food te travellers. 
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105. The Ramaswamy temple has only one gopuram leading into the 
enclosure. The columns of a mandapam here are massive and well carved. Phe 
usual whitewash and plentiful rubbish and dirt defile the place, 


106. The wooden gateway of the entrance gopuram is handsomely carved, and 
the only rematning half of wt rs worth preseriing by repacr, cleaning, and oiling. 


Chillambaram. 


107. Pugodu.—Chillambaram in South Arcot on the South Indian Railway 
has a pagoda of considerable antiquity and interest. 


108. Tt covers an area of 39 acres in the centre of the town, and is the pro- 
perty of a class of Brahmins called Dikshatars. The South Areot Manual by Mr. 
Garstin, of the Madras Civil Service, says that in 1878 there were 253 married 
members of the institution who were on duty, twenty at atime, and each batch 
stays on duty for twenty days until each has performed service at the 
various shrines. These Dikshatars go im turn into the country to collect 
alms and wander over the whole of Southern India. The pagoda possesses no 
landed endowments, but money seems forthcoming, and 1 was told that 
nearly two lakhs of rupees had been promised for repairs. In A.D. 1785 a widow 
is said to have spent two lakhs in repairme the gopurams after the French 
occupation and partial fortification, The pagod thas a reputation for great antiquity, 
some authorities going so far back as the 5th century; but from the style the 
greater part of the buildings dates from the loth to the 16th’century A.D. 


109. The sketch diagram explains the disposition of the various buildings 
which are within the enelosure. 


110. The prineipil temple to Siva (at A) is nothing very remarkable. The 
treasury, which is within the second enclosure, his some fine wooden carvings under 
the eaves of the copper roof. The Govindah temple is also here with its manda- 
pam, which, hke everything else worth Joohimg at, 15 whitewashed and therefore 
defaced. 


111. At the back wall of the temple isan inscription in Sanscrit. The 1,000 
pillar mandapam (at B) has some fine and massive monolithic pillars about 2 feet 
square in section and J+ feet ngh. Some of these are unfinished and some 
damaved. The roof over the centre nave of pulars 15 vaulted and full of bats, the 
floor below b mg black with their dung. 


112. The temple to Subrahmanya (at C) has the best carvings, and its 
colonnade is most elaborate. The stone-work 1s said to have been much mutilated 
by Hyder Ali when his troops were in occupation, 


113. The large elephants on each side of the entrance steps are carved in a 
spirited way. The columns of the temple, which are well worth drawmg, are partly 
disfigured by plaster. The interior has a vaulted roof. Repairs have to a certain 
extent been executed, but the courtyard of the temple is still strewn with broken 
fragments of carved masonry wich should be collected and displayed (see sketch). 


114. The temple of Parvati (at D) has a colonnade or porch of handsome pillars, 
but whitewash spoils the effect of the carvings, and damp has discoloured the 
painted cerlings. The amner temple rs much defaced, and full of bats and drrt. 
Cleaning would do great guod here, and dort and whitewash should be removed. The 
roof too should be made proof agatnst rain. 


115. The west gopuram (at E) is architecturally the least important (see 
sketch). It has an inscribed stone in the entrance. The gopuram to the east 


al 
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(at G) is the highest and best preserved. Outside this are five carved wooden 
cats, finely designed and executed ; one is said to have cost Rs. 4,000. 


116. The north gopuram (at H) is the second zn size. Vegetation 18s at work 
on the lower part, and ought to be removed and damage stopped. 


117. The niches in the basement have figures in black stone well seulptured. 
The upper part of ths structure is of brick and much ruined. Inside the entrance 
is a fine monolith with inscriptions. 


Conjeveram. 


118. Conjeveram is a place of very considerable interest, but not frequently 
visited, as there is no accommodation in the town for Europeans. It is on the 
South Indian Railway between Chingleput and Arkonum, and 40 miles south-west 
of Madras itself. 

119. Siva Temnle.—The largest temple of the town is dedicated to Siva, and 
the object of worship a lingam (see sketch). Itas probably the oldest building 
in the place ; but the ancient history of Conjeveram requires investigation. 

120. The enclosure possesses some large gopurams, several mandapams and 
a hall of 1,000 pillars. 

121. Two handsome porches are in front of the great gopuram—the doorway 
of which is handsome and big. Repairs were goimg on here during my visit, but 
the institution is not wealthy, having only about Rs. 2,000 annually from Govern- 
ment and villages. The 1,000-pillar mandapam has all the appearance of antiquity, 
and its ceilings appear to have been handsomely painted, but the damp coming 
through the roof has caused obliteration. 


122. One portion of the building is enclosed for the reception of the temple 
vehicles and is full of bats. Between the vimanah and the ereat gopuram is a 
very old building covered with inscriptions called the Kachimayavam, and is entirely 
of stone. 

123. The pagoda has often suffered through the exigencies of warfare, and 
has been used in the Carnatic campaigns as a barrack, as a fort, and as a hospital. 


124. Lt will be necessary to carefully surrey the burlding for repairs ; but the 
raevilable whitewash which abounds with streaks of 
Survey necessary. ; : . 

red paint might be instantly removed with great 


advantage. 


125.) Vishnu Temple.—The smaller temple dedicated to Vishnu is the richest 
and most important institution in Conjeveram. It has two enclosures, the 
imner one being closed to Muropeans and unbelievers. 


126. The buildings are about 2 miles from the Tehsildar’s office, and are 
approached through a street lined with the houses of Brahmins connected with 
the temple. Most of the dwellings have wooden doorways singularly well carved, 
and the inmates show great skill in tracing chalk patterns in front of the temple 
gate, as well as before their own doors. ‘These tracings are renewed every day, 
and the patterns are varied and drawn in free hand. 


127. The first gopuram is severe in outline and is not plastered over with 
‘figures of Hindu mythology. It has a number of inscriptions. Beyond is the 100- 
pillar mandapam, which is a fine group of masonry sculptures (see sketch). Some 
“were damaged by shot in Hyder Ali’s time, but the bases of all the columns are 
coated with whitewash and paint, which utterly hides the delicacy of the carving. 
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The whitewash should be removed a the ‘if made quite secure against rani: 
the corner of the eaves are chains wrought out of the solid stone. : 


128. There is a second mandapam north of this; algo a Peppa Rutan or tank 
The vimanah itself has some fine masonry sculptures; none but Hindus are allowed 
inside. The gopuram to the east is a fine pile with a few figures on it. 


129. The temple jewels are shown near the vimanah_ to visitors, and are very 3 
interesting spec eimens of goldsmith’s art. The total valne of the jewels as estimat- 
ed by the priests is Rs. 1,06,935; among these is a necklace valued at Rs. 3,682. 
given by Lord Clive. ire are some fine solid) gold head ornaments for the © 
various idols. ke gewels should all be photo~ — 
graphed, Qutsrde the temple is a very fine earved 
wooden processional car, also worth photographing. oe ae 

130. The income of the institution consists of a revenuc from lands of Rs. 
3,000, and an annual Government payment in lieu of resumed fees of Rs. 9,961. 


Photographs wanted of temple jewels. 





131. Lt will be necessary to carefully survey this pagoda both for repairs and — 
Jor tts interesting architecture and ornaments ; but 7 
a great deat of cael ae good may be done by 
cleaning, repairing leaky roofs, and removal of whilewash, 


Survey necessary. 


132%. Jaina Temple. —About 2 miles south of Conjevcram in the hamlet of 
Tiruparath Kundram is a Jazna temple, w which service is sti] conducted, although 
in a humble way. The Vijay: anag@ar Kings made @rants of land to this temple during 
the 14th to 16th centuries, as may be seen from the inscriptions; but the Jaina sect 
is now reduced to 258 in the whole of the Chingleput district. The temple buildings - 
should be carefully surveyed, as they have all the 
appearance of having been originally Buddhist, 
and possess artistic beauty of their own. The utline of the buildings bear 
some resemblance to the Rathas at Mahavallipur (Seven Payrodas) (sea 


diagram). 





Survey required. 


Bijanagar and Hampi. 


1338. 2B pana gar Ruins, —The distance from Bellary (on the Madras Railway) 
to Bijanagar is 3-1 miles, and the road is a mere track across a rough country. The 
travellers’ rest-house at Kamalapur is an old temple which has been converted — 
for the purpose. | 

134. The foundation of the Bijanagar monarchy dates from the middle af 
the 14th century. The city was built on the right or southern bank of the river - 
Tangabhadra in a plain partly open to the east. and west, but to the north-east 9) 
bounded by a wild and fantastie group of rocks and hills rising to a considerable 9 * 
height, the northern faces of which are almost inaccessible, and: which left only a 
confined space between them and the river. The enciente of the fortifications 
covered scarcely less than ten square miles.* 

185. The plan of the ruined city is taken from one published in Meadows | 
Taylor and Fergusson’s book; but a more detailed = 
survey should be made in order to determine © 
what monuments are worth preserving and what measures are possible. 


136. My visit was made in March last, and Mr. Huntley Gordon, the Col- - 
lector of Bellary, very courteously necompanied me over the ruins and facilitated: _ 
my inspection of the principal buildings. The buildings are noted on in the order 
in which we visited them. 


Survey wanted. 


a See Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore by Meadows Taylor and Fergusson :-~John Murray, 1866, 3 
17 7 
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187. Elephant stables (D on the plan).—These consist of a long row of cham- 
bers domed over, the centre one having adouble storey over it. The archi- 
tecture is of the mixed Hindu and Muhammadan style, and inthis building 
is less objectionable than in other buildings of the same style at Bijanagar 
The masonry is much ruined, and creepers and vegetation should be removed 
from the roof. Zhe tnterior should be cleaned out, and the building placed in charge 
of a custodian to prevent misuse and damuge. 


Bijanagar. 


138. Palace Buildings.—Near the elephant stables and to the west is an 
enclosure with a high masonry wall. The buildings are of a form which arose 
from the influence produeed by Muhammadan power and magnificence on the 
minds of the Hindus, inducing them to copy in their palaces—never in their 
temples—the more splendid form of palatial architecture. 


139. The use of the moslem arch in the central pavilion is clumsy and heavy, 
but the plaster enrichments somewhat redeem the 
eeneral effect, and are worthy of ellustration. The 
removal of weeds and overgrowth would do much goud here, aud the place should be im 
custody. 


140. Temple of Victory (see C on plan).— About 800 yards to the south-west of 
the palace buildings is a temple in a quadrangle, 
110 feet from north to south and 200 feet from east 
to west. The bas-relic fs on the extertor of the walls are sineulaly characteristic, and 
long rows of horses, elephants, camels, soldiers, spirited dancing women, &e., may 
have led to the name given to the buldine. The adytum of the uterior is supported 
on four most’ elaborately carved black basaltie columns, and the ornaments, which 
should be illustrated, are both bold and meh. On the plinth of one of the gateways 
is an inscription in old) Kanaiese. The walls of the enclosure are covered with 
sculptured chariots and sharply-cut medallions and fieures «ol/ worth photographing. 
This temple should be preserved and further ruin stopped by propping up the 
dangerous blocks of masoury, by clearing anay guigle and cradieating roots om the 
masonry joints, and by cleaning up and watching. 

W441. The Throne (-ee Boon plan).—This consists of a succession of plat- 
forms, the outer walls of which are carved in rehef with elephants, camels, dancing 
girls. It is about 600 yards south of the palace buildimgs, The total height of 
the platform is 31 feet, and there are signs on its summit of a pavilion having 
existed. Inside this mound wa staircase which ws partly blocked up. It goes by 
the name of “Mahayimi Dibba” or  Dussera Dibba” About 150 yards to the 
south-eust of this is the buldmg and tank known as the 


142. Queens’ Baths (see A on the plan and sketch).—It is 78 feet 5 inches 
square in plan, with areservorr in the centre 50 feet 9 inches square and 6 feet 
deep. The corridor of the building has an arched ceding richly carved with foliated 
ornament in plaster, and over the bath ou each of the four sides is a projecting 
window with three openings. ‘The plaster and masonry is much damaged; but 
if the roof 18 rendered waterproof, the building will be a good deal preserved from 
Further damage and rian. 


148. Malavanta Raganalhswami Temple (see E on plan).—This is about 14 
miles north-east of the travellers’ rest-honse, and stands in a walled enclosure on a 
roeky hill. There are three gopurams of the usual Dravidian style of architecture. 
A mandapam inside is the best architectural feature of the place, and is “very pictur- 
eeque with its carved masonry columns. It is roofed over with enormous stone 
beams, aud the rvuf requires to be made water-liyht, On une sue of the building is 


Wustrations required, 


TiHlustiations required 


why 


4 
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a great mass of débris which should be remored in order to clear the plinth. AW 
vegetation should be removed from the roof and the mteiwr cleaned up, One of the 
temples in the enclosure has a seated figure, probably Jain. The Duke of Bucking 
ham has recorded some wise directions tor the preservation of tlis temple. He says 
in his note on Hampi :— 


144. “This course should be adopted also at the Milas inta Ragin ithswam: Temple, where 
the surrounding wall gives great fac lity torts preservation Worship by pilgiimes should m no way 
be interfered with, but those practices when arm no put of rchzious © i monies or worshyp, and 
by which irteparable injury ws done, shoull bo origrddy uilerdicted, and th interdiction enforged. 
The princip fl injurious prartues ar ight ny i os trew cs ckimy and the building up im all sorte 
of ways of cells and shelter willkin the imtoo of te npl sin eit wavs, Ke These ve done to 


make shelter from wind for pilgums ail forertth  Pacv ane nstiuctcd of mud and of the 
stones which are neirest to the mand aeeudlss of whut they ae of, or the dumage wiich their 
werzht may cause to the euving on war they ae itd a. he veccsscs of which they are 


Mase and wedged Thala large mum’ 1 of those shelf as clo ore bt away imoimy presence trom. the 
Yianathswams temple before any photosriphs could be taken, ind then releascd the maschief so 
caused. 


145. “On the thiid morning Tagan visited the Maluwanta Rosen udhewin Pagoda and 
Mahavami Thbbi, at which litter Darrunscd to have the carth ind aubbr ho so far removed fiom 
the decorated walls of the stairs as to cxpose the whole of the Cuvines for the phote aphoa., * * 


146. T also visited the Pattabhi Rumisnumt Pazodi Ht his been dela and the mage 
removed, but is a large and massive stiucturc with g od Cuvmyz ind cunous from its enclosing 
wall being line d internally with a double tra of gramit. built cls, of which a larec portion is unin- 
jmed. The enclosing wall ot this has not b cn bicich Ty amd lords therefore Qreat) fuality for 
preserving this relic, of which the roof is all bat cutoc, fiom further myury Like all othas thas 
become a refuge for gotts and cattle, bat appears for som reason net to nive boom ou bavonte resort 
of pilgiim worshippers, and has thus escaped the dainty, Cect of than cochimgy fires? 


147. Temple of Vitata (see F on plan and diagiain) —Spraking of this, Mr. 
Fergusson writes :— 


« By far the finest example of the Drivideu st) bE in dias prov cas the porch of the unfinished 
temple of Vithobi*® at Bry uigi In some esp ctsat ispomrel cable top cumen wanv to be found 
in Southern India, thot sh far lessamest nt than th coat Rum epi Spun ntnand Chillambas 
ram. Lake all the e rtas wholly of Gramite and an the aiost in molithre stub oc teh of tine ereut piers 
Suppo ting the roof bemg compo ed of once ble Fo omowhouth Tt onder detach ad shalt, were ptt « 
ated by undcr-cutting after they wore phice Lae sele Phe cu foo of the Sodas composed of only 
one stone, most ptobably 1 boulder foand on the spot) for itis caecly probeble that so Mige e 
stone cowd have becn moved to the place wacre if is mow found 


* With 1 gard te the date, there docs nef s cimfto le uy denbt, but that the local tradition a 
correct, which ascribes the erection of this prich to Acbut Kiycdl, ¢2 moe probably to the USUL pel 
Rama during his tome of power. 


“This would place it between the years 1o3V and 1542, which fiom othe cucumstance secms 
to be extremely probable us its date.” 


148. The three temples stand in an enclosure wluch has four low gopurams— 
a stone rath or car close to the temple on the right as you enter the enclusure, and 
two stone pavilions for lodging travellers (see sketch). 


149, The principal temple is much 1umed—some say by Tippu Sultan—and 
its present condition is most ciitiecal. Zhe standing portuns of the roof should be 
rendered secure ; but I think that any actual restoration would be difficult a» well as 
costly. Jungle should be cloaied from the whole enclosure, and destroyed where tt 
has obtained a hold in the masonry. The carried fragments should be eollicted so as 
to be well seen, and the varwus pliaths of the building should be fiecd of cath and 
débrts. 
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150. Speaking of the Vittalaswami Pagoda, the Duke of Buckingham, who 
‘visited Hampi last year, records the following fom a 





151.“ Vittalaswami Pagoda itsclf isa marvel of industry in carving, and beautiful both in : 
outline and detail, although the carving is not as a whole worked tothe finished surface of the 
tnonoliths of Madura or Vellore. Tho delicacy of the columns in their several groups surpasses any 
work I have yet seen (see sketch). It is mach to be lamented that this graceful structure has been go 
monch injured, and that so large a portion has fallen. The mjumes appear to me mainly due to 
treastwie-seekers and to pulgiims. The former have in many cases undermined the basements, and the 
latter by lighting fires for cooking against the fillars have caused the gianite to flake, and this pro- 
cess has been constantly repeated until the pillars have become too frail tor the support of tho 
massive granite in posts and slabs of the roof. I think that measures should be taken to preserve 
these relics of a bygone age fiom further damage, and that the Collector should be authorised to 
employ a pensioner or other competent man at a small salary to prevent fires beng ht within this 
temple, or any digging for treasure or stone within the precincts of the temple, o: the stalling of 
cattle in it, and should take measures at the large feral gatherings to prevent injwy. ” 


152. The pagoda at Hampt (sce G on the plan)—Is approached through the 
Pilgrims’ or Kasbm Bazar. Excepting during 
festivals, these dwellings are deserted; but they 
form an impressive example of street architecture, andare worthy of illustration. 


153. The temple has but one enclosure and two gateways. The design is attri- 
buted to one of the Bijanagar Rajas, Knshna Rai, who in the 15th century returned 
from the conquest of the Chola Rajas of Conjeveram and built the edifice out of 
the booty which he bronght back. The lateral gopuram to the north 1s a fine pile, 
and was repaired by Mr. Robertson, when Collector of Bellary, ata cost of Rs. 36,000. 
‘The door to the vimanah has some handsome brass-work with hammered ornament, 
worthy of illustration. 


154. Jain Temples.—Above the pagoda on the slope of the hill are some peeuliar 
temples of the Jaina style, and thiy should be cleaned vul and kept in custody. 

155. These recommendations are prelimmaiy only; and as 1 have said, a 
detailed survey should be made, so that more compiehensive measures may be 
specified for the consideration of Government. 


Illustrations wanted. 


Note on Works undertaken in Madras, dated 18th September 
1882. 


Madura.—As already mentioned (see page 8, paragraph 387), Lord Napier 
first suggested the restoration of Trimal Nay- 
yaka’s Palace at Madura, and its utilization for 
public offices. Mr. Chisholm, Consulting Architect to the Madras Government, has 
since 1860 had charge of the work which is now approaching completion. The 
total estimate is Rs. 1,50,000. Mr. Clusholm is about to put his drawings of 
the palace in a shape suitable for publication, and I hope before long to have them 
reproduced. 

Vellore.—The idea of restormg the beautiful temple in the Vellore Fort 
was initiated in 1878 by His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham, and has been carried out most suc- 
cessfully by Captain McNeil Campbell, R.K., at a cost of about Rs. 3,400. 

Seven Pagodas.—The seven pagodas at Mahavallipur, described in my re- 
port of the 23rd June 1881, have received a cere 
; tain amount of attention, an estimate for Rs. 1,190 

having received the sanction of the late Mr. Adam on the 12th April 1881. |More, 
however, remains to be done. 


Trimal Nayyaka’s Palacc. 


Temple in the Vellore Fort 


: Mahevallipur 
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| Amravati Tope.—These most interesting remains, which have been de- 

scribed at length in Mr. Fergusson’s work on “ Tree and Serpent” worebip,. 
and by Mr. Sewell in his “ Report on the Amravati Tope” published in 1880, 
are situated 18 miles up the Kistna river from Bezwada. Excavations were 
undertaken by Mr. Sewell in 1877, when 80 hitherto undiscovered marbles were 
laid bare. Subsequently the Duke of Buckingham visited Amravati, and in 
1880 ordered the complete excavation of the place. Since then Dr. Burgess has 
been to the tope, and in January 1582 packed up all the excavated marbles, hoping 
to remove them to Madras. I am now about to inspect the locality with the 
view of preserving these valuable remains 1% si/u, ¢f possible. 


Undavilli Cave Temple.—This cave temple, which is in the Kistna dis- 
trict, was cleared by Mr. Sewell in 1877 of the accumulated débris of ages. 


Old Monuments and Temples in the Fort at Gingi.—In 1872-78 asum 
of Rs. 500 was spent in removing brushwood, 
cutting down trees from the walls and roofs of 
the buildings, and extracting roots. In 1874-75 an annual grant of Rs. 200 was 
sanctioned for the preservation of the ruins. In 1878 a special grant of Rs. 250 
was sanctioned for improving the access to the hill on which the fort stands. 


Gingi Fort. 


In 1880 Mr. Chisholm, the Consulting Architect to the Madras Government, 
submitted a report on the Ging? remains, and wished to remove some of the pillars 
of atemple to be utilised in building the Madras Post and Telegraph Offices, but 
Government declined to sanction the removal of any of the architectural remains, 


Bijanagar.—Theso fine remains, known as the ‘ Hampi ruins,” are de- 
seribed in my Report of 23rd June 1881. 

In 1878 a small sum was authorised for the removal of banyan trees which 
were destroying the buildings. After inspection m 1550 the Duke of Bucking- 
ham ealled for estimates for protecting the temples, and in May 1881] a grant of 
Rs. 200 was made fcr clearing away encroaching vegetation. 

The Governor of Madras, Mr. Grant Duff, visited ampi in July last, and more 
comprehensive measures are now about to be undertaken to repair the various 
structures. 

Surveys have been made during December to July 1852 of Sri-angam, Madura, 
and Ramisseram, The plans and photographs now In course of reproduction 
show what, I think, is required to preserve the buildings surrounding the great 
temples at those places. 


o 
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Report on Monuments in Bombay, together with a Note on Works 
undertaken. 


. Bijapur. 
General description of Bijapur and present condition of its buildings, together with 


some recommendations for their preservation, and Report on the project for muk- 
ang the city the head-quartrs of the Kaladgi District, duted 17th June 1881. 


The journey to Bijapur from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Sholapur 
is neither easy nor comfortable. The road is but 
a made track, and there are no bridges over the 
Bhima and Sina rivers. A two-wheeled cart or “bandy” is under favorable 
arrangements drawn by trotting bullocks, and these @o at a maximum tate of 
4 miles an hour; but allowing for delays in changing at the various stages, for 
accidents, and for the oecasional excursion of a wilful pair of ammnals, cart and all, 
inte the middle of a field, the journey of 61 mies is accomplished in 20) hours. 
Fortunately, for the future of Bijapur, and for the comfort of those who have to 
go there, the railway from Sholapur is, I understand, now sanctioned, and the 
embankments were completed as a rehef work during the famine of 1876-77. 


Journey to Bijapur. 


2. The name “ Bijapur” is said to be derived from “ Vijyapur” or “City 
of Vietory,” which was a Hindu centre of some 
size and importance when the Muhammadan 
invasions of the Dekhan broueht a band of fanatics, who attacked the Brahmins of 
the City College (the remains of which may be still seen m the citadel), and 
established themselves in it. This early occupation of the city had, as far as ut is 
known, no immediate effect on the place, nor did it produce changes. It was not 
until Yusuf Adil Khan in A.D. 1459 assumed mdependence that the site of the old 
Hindu town was selected for the new mtadel and the surrounding fortifications 
were built. The former 1s over a mile in crreumference, and has a stone parapet 
and ditch. The latter consist of massive masoniy walls and bastions, the cireust 


being about 6} miles. 


Bijapur City. 


The plan of Bijapur, attached to this report, 1s taken from that published in 
Taylor and Fereusson’s volume, and shows the position of the most important 
monumental buildings. The second plan is annexed more as a cunosity than 
anything else. It was copied from an old map by a native of Bijapur, who accom- 
yanied me round the eity, and it @ives some idea of the character of the existing: 
edifices and where they are, in and outside the eity walls. The sketches are from 
Colonel Biggs’ photographs: and I am indebted to Sir Charles Macgiegor, 
Quarter Master Geneial, and Captain Bell for the permission given for the 
eats of the plates at the Office of the Intelligence Branch, Army Head 

uarters. 


For some distance all round, the country consists of undulating downs, covered 
with a stony soil. In the hollows between these downs are lands of a richer 
quality, and with a plentiful water-supply. Near Bijapur itself the surrounding 

lain, which is the actual watershed of the general Dehhan plateau, is probably not 
3 than 2,000 feet above the sea. The ground is arid and stony, and there is 
nothing to meet the eye except occasional clumps of trees about the villages. 
_ «Although the immediate vicinity is not well cultivated or productive, the rivers 
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Bhima and Krishna enrich the land on their banks, and produce long tracts which 
in former days filled the granaries of Bijapur. 


8. The buildings at Bijapur form the subject of a large volume published by 
John Murray in 1866, under the editorship of 
Mr. T. C. Hope, C.S. ;* and this, together with 
what Mr. James Fergusson has since written on the subject in his History of Indian 
and Kastern Architecture, make this famous capital unusually fortunate in the’ mode 
and extent in which it has been illustrated and deseribed. The photographs and 
photographed drawings in the former volume are, however, not all that canbe 
desired. ‘The photographs are not printed by any permanent process, and have 
faded : the same may be said of the photographed drawings; but, in addition to 
this, the drawings do not come out well. They are so much reduced as in many 
cases to be too indistinct in detail, and the absence of all colouring robs many 
of the illustrations of painted decoration of more than half their value. If these 
drawings by Captain ILart and Mr. Cummine are available, they should be repro- 
duced in the best possible manner for publication in single plates, and moderately 
priced, and would then be of great value from an architectural and artistic 
point of view. 


Publications about Bijapur. 


4. Yusuf Khan, to whom the dynasty of the Adil Shahis owes its foundation, 

ae ce was of Turkish descent, beings a Younger son 
apur arecnivecture. ° x : is 

oe of Amurath, Sultan of Constantinople, who 


died in A.D. 1451. 


Forced to eseape from his home at his father’s death, he eventually found 
himself in India; was purchased for the body-guard at Beder; and subsequently 
raised himself to independence at Bijapur, 


Besides the erection of the citadel and surrounding city walls, the Adil Shahis 
hevan their architectural carcer by utilising the Hindu remains of a temple for the 
construction of a mosque. 


This system was, however, abandoned, and Ali Adil Shah in A.D. 1557 estab- 
lished a new building epoch. 


Imbued, probably, with a taste for the Byzantine architecture of Constanti- 
nople, he avoided the use of Hindu forms or Laindu details, and developed a style 
peculiarly local. Unlike the Indian Saracenie arehitecture of Jaunpur and Alhmed- 
abad, which was adapted and borrowed from the styles of the Hindus, the Bijapur 
architects introduced a donucal style of great grandeur and boldness, more in 
resemblance to the Pathan architecture which developed in| Northern India. The 
grandcur of effeet which the larger Bijapur Iauldingss possess is not easily realised, 
except on the spot. Photographs and drawings explain the construction and form 
of the great dome which covers the tomb of Muhammad; but it is in its presence 
alone that one becomes sensible of the simple grandeur of that wonderful pile. 
Major Mant, R.E., has left on record his impression that the building is of no 
architectural interest ; but I feel convinced that when he goes to Bijapur and stands 
before it, he will reverse his opinion. 


A complete chapter in the history of Eastern art may be read inside the gigantic 
walls of the city, and a work of great national importance und of lasting credit to 











meg on 


* Architecture at Bijapur, an ancient Muhaminadan capital in the Bombay Presidency, photo- 
yraphed froin drawings by Captain P. D. Hart, r.g., A. Cuming, c #, and Native draftsmen, and on 
he spot by Colonel Biggs, lute of the Royal Artillery, und the late Major Loch, Bombay Ariny. 
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the British Goverament will be accomplished as soon as the butldings are systematic. °° 


ally cared for and kept from fulling into ruin and oblivion. 


5. Tomb of Sultan Muhmud Adil Shah, otherwise called the Gol Gumbaz 
{marked W on the plan).—The mausoleum of Mahmud Adil Shah is one of the 
most remarkable tombs in India, and its dome is one of the largest masonry 
structures in the world (see sketch). The building was erected by Mahmud (A.D. 
1626 to 1660), but was never quite completed. Besides its remarkable size, its 
method of construction claims the study and attention of both engineers and 
architects. The thrust of the enormous domical mass is counteracted by the 
compression given to the ring of the masonry from which the arching starts. 
‘This compression is produced by the weight of an enormous cornice formed out of 
pendentives acting inwards. On the platform of these pendentives the dome 
commences with a diameter of 123 feet, thus leaving a space of 13 feet width all 
round the interior, which forms a very perfect whispering gallery. 


The exterior diameter of the dome is 142 feet 8 inches, and the exterior height 
from ground 198 feet. 


The illustrations in Taylor and Fergusson’s Bijapur are three wood-cuts of plans 
one photographic view, and seven photographic plates of drawings. 


Repairs*to this toml were executed when Sir Bartle Frere was Resident at 
Sattara, and have been lately carried on afresh by Messrs. R. B. Joyner and C,. 
Reinhold, Executive Engineers, successively in charge of the Kaladgi Division. 

Repairs which were urgently needed to the dome some short time ago have, 
through the energy particularly of Mr. Joyner, placed the building in security. 


Much more remains to complete what has been begun. The rows of large brackets 
which form the noble cornice over 80 feet high on each of the four exterior sides of 
the building are much mutilated and fallen, and no amount of money erpended on this 
grand building will be of any avatling credit to the British Government until the 
fallen brackets are replaced. The replacing them at the height of 80 feet is an 
arduous, but not insuperable, task. 1 would recommend that a thoroughly strong 
and secure scaffold be constructed for one of the four sides of the building, and so 
made as to be available for the other three sides. : 


Instead of strengthening the corbels, as proposed by Mr. Joyner in his 
Estimate No. 4 of 1880, with unsightly iron struts and bolts, the whole masonry 
should be rebuilt. This will naturally entail additional cost; but I most strongly 
recommend this course as being the only satisfactory one. 


Inside the tomb and to the north is an unfinished opse-like addition intended 
as a resting-place for Mahmud’s mother. Its roofless state 1s a source of damage 
in the rains, and temporary covering would be of great advantage until more perma- 
nent measures can be afforded or malured, 


"Within the enclosures of Mahmud’s tomb a number of natives have erected 
unsightly dwellings. These should be removed, and the whole area cleared up. 


The adjoining mosque to the west is a building of interest which should be 
reserved, During the famine of 1876-77 part of the interior was enclosed for an 
 arrigation office, and I learned, during my visit in March 1881, that it is proposed 
to convert it into a traveller’s bungalow—a proceeding which I consider vandalistic 
and disfiguring, and which I strongly advise may be counterordered. The mosque should — 
be cleared of all the enclosing walls and left as originally built and designed. 


The tomb and mosque and nakar-khana should, when the repairs are finished, be 
handed over to the charge of the district officials, and proper and responsible native 
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enstodians placed an chaige ta heep the bucddings tn order. The walling round these 
dusldengs ought to be compli led 


G6 The Jame Vayid Gauked V on the plan) —This fine mosque was 
built by Ah Adhl Shih between AD 1557 and 1350 (see shetch). 


The Wustratioms in Tayl and Pugussen’s Biyrpu are ground plin (wood« 
ent), two ph tographic views, ind Geven photomaph of driwings The Jnnidinges 
wis put inicpurwhen the British annexed Sattua Other a pins datt my found 
necessary brave been cued out, butlhe tric far arly co opefutir é king to prevent 
damigo by og biter , or by van le Peng thir gh the dons aud va fs 


The mtcttor ws deco ited with bands of be artifal trle-work round the arehes of 
the deme , ind has a noble “ imehiab, 7 which wis de orat fone toured and il 
Freseow uiabesque of the mm st, roeous character by Miahmud Adil Shih Aeery 
mcais hull be lalen to proses this steadied Cer ttosu hy ¢ tehid cleaniig anuay 
ditanldiustantbhyrniashiig Lhe caesom goaudactigne praye cupets (dariis) 
Ccft inthe mosyzur, uli h shold be carefully fept and lhe patlcinse pud fai use. 


TG Mihlurre ATA Cmuked KR on the plin) —The | gend ascuibine the 
Duidivs of ths ertewry and mosque to oa “sm eper”? oor “amibhtum ” 
of Jbriim Add Shth Pooraen as not eonfumed by locak  tradation 
Twastold by a native, whose family has been Jone TP eated at) Biyipur, that the 
term “ mibtur,”? woaippled to the burldius, stouofies prince 7’——not sweeper 7 
She Chacts cf Chatral are stu entithd “ miltur??, andat seems much more 
probible that thas beautiful buddias, a plice of Muhaminudin woiship, was dedi- 
cited toa prance rather than tt min ol dow caste. 


Dhe dlustriti ns ain Tiylot md Terzusson’s Bryipw consist cfai plin (wood-« 
cut) cf the jiteway, e phot araph showing the @ iteway ind mosqac, ind t 1 photo. 
graphs of diiwings ind detuls cf the eudewry by Captam That Mi Cumiminy, 
and thetwo nitive asaistints The misomy of both ma que and oateway rs cacced= 
mely well oxsecuted, aad the shalfuluse ch concrete blocks an the construction of 
floors is an adiniiible example of how that mutenal as capable of bins cmployed. 


The orniment d det uls of the @ifeway are caquisitely wreusht ino stone, and 
afford the most parfect cxamples of the stone-cutter’s ut, whilst the wooden 
doorways am finely cuved ain bold desien 


The budding im all respects 1 littl sem, is undo: 30 feet squire in plon, has 
thiec storys, and the flinking minaicts ar little over 69 fect ip hessht (see 
eletch) 


The peifoiat d st ne iacling ov balustrade round (he t pof the gatcu ty ws much 
damaged, ond shoudlbcrciencd — Lhe biacl ets and chajjas of the projecting wandous 
ae brolen, and require sestnation The separ and prescreation of bith yos sue 
and galiu ty shunld be shilfully and thoroughly carved out, aud the two burldiys 
given over to be goalousty yuuded and cried for by responsihle custada ns, 


8 The Cital dl ov tililla —Close to the cnutrance to the entadel or 
“athilla ” there are a quantity of TImda columns which belonsed to a 
tempk, and have been recently unc arthed Now thise 15 2 mosque con- 
verted out of Ilindu pillos ind othe: matemals of a Hindu templ , and 
in the enclosuie of the mosque i a rude mound, beneath which are the 
bodies of the Muhiummidins who were kalld am captumnes Biyipur under 
Mallick Katim-ud-din, A.D 7312) Some of the columns in the colonnide of the 
ruosque are of a black stom, andicmathable for thon singular design and elaborate 
soulpiuie, Lhese llindu remus should be proseived and not ubilescd. Proceeding 
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forther into the citadel the Mecca Masjid is reached—built in Yusuf AK 
Shah’s time,—a small square building surrounded by a colonnade, The masonry 
work of the central building 1s beautifully eut and laid, and the “mehrab” of the 
mosque very handsumely carved in stone. This building should be kept in repair. 


The other buildings in the citadel are mostly ina ruinous condition. They 
were largely constructed of wood, the removal of which by the Mahrattas caused 
the collapse of so many walls and floors. An exception to these is— 


The Ashar Mahal (No. 12 in plan).—This is a very singular building, with 
large wooden columns supporting the front verandah. 


In Taylor and Fergusson’s Bijapur it is illustrated by a ground plan (wocd- 
cut), one photographie view, and six photographed plates of drawings, sections 


details, &e. 


Owing to its use as a sacred edifice for relies of the Prophet Muhammad,* it 
escaped destruction by the Mahrattas, and gives a good idea of the character of the 
palaces that were ruined clsowhere in the citadel and robbed of all their wood-work. 
The palace measures in plan 135 feet by 100 feet, and has two storeys, in front of 
which is the verandah with huge columns of wood over 33 feet high. The principal 
apartments are in the upper storey: they are decorated with coloured frescoes on the 
walls, with beautifully pierced wooden screens fittedto windows, and with doorways 
inlaid with ivory. Alt of these are much neglected, and deserve a better fate. 
The frescoes could be cleaned and protected by a hard varnish, and the ornamental 
wood-work of pierced and inlaid work should be shiltfully repaired and 
carefully oiled. In one apartment are kept some carpets and hangings 
of State purposes. The workmanship, colouring, and pattern of some of these 
are first rate and im true omental style, but they are badly cared for 
and full of dust. If they are to be preserved, ¢f ¢s absolutely necessary that they be 
repaired and baeked with strong cloth or caucas to prevent them falling to pieces, 
and hung against walls where they can be seen, The palteris of these carpets should 
be copied for the use of cuipel-weavers in didia, 


The remnants of the Adil Shalu hbrary were preserved in the Ashar Mahal i 
but some years ago were removed by Sir Bartle Frere. 


Considerable repairs are required to this building, which now has a desolate and 
neglected appearance. Some masoniy arehes were built up by Capturn Hart to support 
and strenglhen the roof of the reraudah, but these are vory unsightly, and a more 
skilful means of repairing the weakened rouf could be employed by renewing timber 


The Anand Mahal, Palace of Delight, has some fine concrete floors, and was 
otiginally decorated with landsome coloured tile-work. It 1s proposed to convert 
this building into the Executive Enginecr’s residence. The gateway leading to 
the Anand Muhal has some splendid intenor plaster-work worlsy of pieserralion 
and illustration, and should not be occupied. 


The Zomb of Yusuf Turk built by Ishmail Adil Shah (see the sketch) should 
also be preserved and nol occupied. 


Gagan Mahal. Arash Mahal, Adalat-ka-Mahal. Chinch Mahal.—The Gagan 
Mahal ig very ruined, but has a grand archway. urdher sun should be stayed, 
and the place cleared of débris. he Arash Mahal is intended for the residence of 
the Civil Surgeon; the Adalat-ka-Mahal as the residence of the Collector and 
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Magistrate; and the so-called Chini Mahal or Granary as the offices for the 


district. 


Alamgir Padshah’s Mosque. Pani Mahal. Sonert Mahal. Sath Khundi Mahal 
Manzali. Chineh Didi Mas;id.—Besides these are the Alamgir Padsha’s Mosque, the 
Pani Mahal, the Soneri Mahal, the conspicuous Sath Khunud: Mahal, built by Mahmud 
Adil Shah, and the Chinch Didi Masjid,—all of echieh should be eleared of debris 
and decay arrested, as fur as possible, by the exGrauction ¢f roots and Creepers, and by 
filling in cracks in masonry with cement, so as to mitigale the damage which heavy 
rain ts liable to cause. Debris should be collected in conrentent heaps and creepers 
planted so as to tral over them, 


8 The Great Gin VWalih-t-Maidan (4.1. 15s 1—TPhis highly finished 
gigantic howitzer is of mixed metal (J copper, ' tin), and hes on the outer 
walls of the city. Its extreme length is J1° 3’, and its jreatest diameter at the 
muzzle 5’ 2” (see sketch). 

It was at one time proposed to remove this fine specimen of ancient casting 
to England, but fortunately the bad roads prt a stop to any such measure. Lrecom- 
mend thal the gua be properly mounted ou the basticn where if how rests. 


10. The Taj Baori (1. ). 1626--1660).—This isa fine tank of water, measur 
ing 223 feet by 219 feet, marked Joon the plan, and has a fagade facing the street, 
with an archway of 35 feet span flanked by minarets over GO feet high. Two 
wood -cuts—clevation and plan, together with One phot raphie view, and two 
photographs of drawings—are in Taylor and Fergusson’s bovk on Bijapur. 


The fagade of the building was never completed, and 2f wld much inprove the 
general appearance to finish vt, 


Ll. De Ibahim Roza (AD. 1626—1579).—This is about half a mile from 
the walls of Bijapur and to the south-east. The Roza or garden is an enclosure, in 
which are the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah TP and his fannl, and the adjacent 
mosque, An inseription records that the building: took over 36 years to complete : 
that 6,533 workmen were employed on them . and that the cost amounted to a sum 
equivalent to more than half a nalhon pounds sterlie. 


Both the’tomb and inosque are very perfectly executed and finshed, and the 
best preserved of all the Bijapur monuments. They are illustrated in Taylor and 
Fereusson’s volume by a giound plan (weod-cut), by (wo photogr. phs, and by ten 
photographs from drawings made by Captun Tfart, Mr. A. Cumming, and two 
native draftsmen. The photographs are, however, much faded, and the drawings 
do not appear cither distinetly or to advantage. 


The tomb of Ibrahim is remarkable for the manner in which the interior, 
40 feet square, 1s {lat{-roofed in concrete faced with stone; also for the very 
rich ornament which has been lavished on various parts of the edifice. 


Thore are six tombs in the interior, which ts a perfectly plain apartment with 
no ornament save what appears in the elaborate stone trellis-work and tracery of 
the windows. The geometric devices interwoven with Arthic inscu ptions produce a 
very remarkably rich lattice ; but it is in parts much broken, aad should, tf possible, 
be renewed. 

The outer walls of the four entrances are richly ornamented, and the wooden 
doors with carvings and gilt metal knobs present a bold and handsome appearance. 


The central apartment is surrounded with a double verandah ; the inner 
verandah has most rich and minute carvings on its culumns and ceilings. The 
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ae ior surfaces of the main walls were once covered with elaborately painted and 
” “gilt arabesynes now much faded. ° 


i A le a renewal of this surface decoration would greatly enhance the beauty 
of the tomb ; but it must be done by an expert. 


The ceilings of the verandahs want making secure, and one of the arches of 
the outer row of columns is cracked, and should be strengthened. Whitewash on 
pillars should be removed by application of strong soda and water and scrubbing 

_ off with hard bamboo brushes and palette knives. 4/1 carved wood-work in doors 
and windows requires preserving by cleaning and oiling. The outside chujjas and 
brackets want rencwal and repair. 


The mosque has a fine eoloi nade, arched and domed over with great skill and 
tasteful ingenuity. The whole of the interior and much of the exterior has been 
whitewashed. The interior walls and arches have been lined and picked out with 
grey ! whilst underneath lies a profusion of coloured decorations. The building 
as in need of some exterior reparr to chupjas, brackets, roof, cornices, Se. 


The garden requires putting in order, and the vraniled ehambers of the four 

, walls which enclose tt, and those inthe lower part of the terrace which support the 

mosgue and tomb, should becleaned out. The whole place imust be in proper custody 
to prevent damage and pollution (see sketch). 


12. Project for converting Bijupur tnto the Head Quarters Stution of the 
Kaladgt PDistriet—During my visit in March Just, IT had the advantage of 
meeting Mr. Reinhold, Executive Engineer of Kaladgi, who lives at Bijapur, and 
he accompanied me over the several buildings in the ertadel which it is proposed to 
convert into offices and residences for the district officials. 


The question of making Bijapur the head-quarters of the district was raised 
4n 1875 by Colonel (now Licutenant-General) TH. St. Clair Wilkins, RE, then 
Superintending Hngineer. Writing to the Bombay Government on the 3lst 
December 1675 from Bijapur, he calls attention to the approaching visit 
of the Governor, and requests that his letter may be laid before him; 
points out that Biuapur is centrally situated in the Kaladgi Dastrict; has 
many advantages over the station of Kaladgi, which lhe desembes as an obscure 
village. Kaladgiin former days a station of that southern potion of the distret 
which belonged to the Madras Presidency, and when Bijapur pertained to the 
independent State of Sattara. Kalader described as miserably provided with publie 
and private buildines;—as being very imacessible; of no political importance ; 
elimate very hot ; visited every few years by cholera; has no cold season; as being 
depressing to Europeans, with a bad water-supply. 


On the other hand, he deseribes Bijapur as admirably adapted for a head- 
quarters station; points out that by its adoption money might be saved, since the 
, expenditure necessary at Kaladgi would produce larger results at Bijapur. Bijapur 
once inhabited by a million people. The fort, over six miles in circumference, is 
: Aled with buildings of all kinds which are convertible. The climate of Bijapur is 
‘galubrious; it enjoys westerly sea breezes in the hot weather; is not subject to 
* @holera. Its inhabitants speak well of the climate. The water-supply good. He 
‘also points out that the resuscitation of Bijapur as capital of the district would be 
an act of political wisdom; that ample accommodation exists for police and troops ; 
« that if Bijapur is made the capital, the most valuable of the public buildings and 
.Saénuments would have a chance of permanent preservation. 
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Colonel St. Clair Wilkins, again addressing the Bombay Government on 288d, 
February 1876, enters into the details of the scheme, and points out that the civil 
officers of the district hold it to be for the public benefit. Bijapur free frons . 
cholera since 1872; is situated on the elevated watershed between the Bhista 
and Krishna rivers. Kaladgi in a depressed basin. Population of Kaladgi 
6,591. Population of Bijapur 12,935. Hstimated cost of completing buildings 
necessary to Kaladgi, Rs. 1,01,000. Estimated cost to convert buildings at Bijapur, 
Rs. 97,000. Suggests that Mr. Molecy, C.., take up his head-quarters at Bijapur 
and carry out the alterations. 

13. Mr. G. T. Molecy, F.R.T.B.A., C.K, was aecordingly appointed 
Executive Engineer of the Kaladgi district, and submitted a series of estimates and 
plans for converting the following buildings at Bijapur :— 

(1) Granary of Chini Mahal into offices for the Collector and Judge. 


(2) The Serai into jail. 

(3) The Idgah into Police lines. 

(1) Yusuf Adil Shah’s Masjid, &c., into Executive Engineer’s office. 

(5) The Adalat Mahal into a residence for the Collector. 

(6) The Dowlia Ykut Mahal into a residence for the 1st Assistant Collector. 


(7) The so-called Chint Mahal into a residence for the Superintendent of 
Police, . 


(8) The Anand Mahal into a residence for the Kxvecutive Engineer. 

(9) The Arash Mahal into a residence for the Civil Surgeon. 

The last of these estimates is dated 13th September 1876. 

14. The Bombay Governinent issued an order, No. 1562 of 1876, on the 4th 


November 1676, sanctioning the Bijapur project, 
but want of funds prevented any allotment being 
made. The matter was, however, ordered not to be lost syeht of. 


Orders by the Bombay Government. 


15. Mr. Molecy’s plans and estimates were forwarded to me by the Secretary 
to Government, Pubhe Works Department, Bombay, on the 7th April lSS1, for my 
opinion and report on the proposed modification of the several buildings at 
Bijapur. 

T have gone carefully over these plans and estimates, and now bee to submit 
my views. 

16. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 8 of 1576-77, for the conversion of the Granary 
Conversion of the Granary into officcs. into district offices, Rs. 20,000. 

There is, I think, no objection. This building known as the @ranary or Chini 
Mahat was erected by Ibraham, grandson of Yusuf, founder of the Adil Shahi 
Dynasty, A.D. 1521—418. It isin the citadel or arkilla (No. 7 on the plan), and 
has a ground and upper floor, and measures 278 feet in length, and forms one end 
of a quadrangle 365 feet x 216 feet. 





Arcaded recesses extend all round the quadrangle. 


The greater part of the building is taken up by a large domed hall 128 x 29 
feet 10 inches, and rises to the full height of the building. The wings project on 


Mahe s 


flank, and were connected by a huge verandah, supported at, one time by-two 
n'colamns. Only the bases of these now remain, and all the wood- 


“work have been removed by the Mahrattas. 


i 
Some grain, pieces of sulphur, broken glass, and China porcelain were found 
in the déér7x and in the staircases, which were bricked up in the thickness of the 
massive walls. These and other discoveries, such as the gun found by Mr. Joyner, 
should be carefully preserved. 


Coloured tiles were formerly used to decorate parts of the building. The west 
wing is assigned to the judicial branch, and the east wing to the revenue branch. 

The body of the building is given over to various offices and to an entrance ; 
record-rooms, cells, &c., are ple ced in the quadrangle. 

Part of the Granary appears in photograph III, Taylor and Fergusson’s 
book. 


The great hall should not be disfigured by high partitions, and should be kept 
free from endtoend. Screens would sufficiently divide up the space for offices. 
The gieat verandah should be rebuilt. 

There is nothing to show in the plans what the new portions will be like in 
elevation, or what description of doors and windows will be provided. The style 
of Bijapur architecture should be adhered to throughout, and this may be done 
even in the most simple way. 

The verandah in front of the cells and Judge’s room is not in keeping: the 
arcading of the original building should be repeated. 

17. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No, 50 of 1576-77, for converting the Serai into 

Conversion of the Sera: intoa jail, a jail, Rs. 20,000. 

There 1s, [ think, no objection to this, but there 
are only general ground plans with the estimate, and, excepting some elevations of 
a new workshed and warder’s quarters, there is nothing to show what the buildings 
will be like. 

The serai is 11 miles north-west of Bijapur, and is not illustrated in Taylor 
and Fergusson’s book. ; 

It would be in better keeping, and probably economical, to use nothing but 
mason arching instead of timber and tiled roofs. 

' 18. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 9b of 1876-77, for converting the Idgah into 
Conversion of the Idgah into Police Police lines, Rs. Rb, 0 10. 
lines, 

The Idgah is shown on the plan. It was 
erected by Aurangzib in A.D. 1690. Alinost the whole of the buildings proposed 
are new, and only the enclosing wall is to be utilised in the erection of the men’s 

varters. It would seem, therefore, better to leave the Idgah for the use of 
uhammadans, and buzld the lines on some unoccupied ground, 
_ 19. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 75 of 1876-77, for converting the existing 
ion of the mosque of Adil ‘dilapidated buildings situated within 10 yards to 
Prva gti the Executive Engineer's the south of the Anand Mahal into Executive 
fice. Engineer's Office, Rs. 3,000. 
: These buildings are described as the mosque of Yusuf Adil Shah, &e., but no 
plan accompanied the estimate, although one is referred to. 

20. Mr. Molecy’s plans for converting the Adalat Mahal into a residence for 

the Collector. Rough estimate, Re. 15,000, 
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This building is of Ali Adil Shah If, and dates A.D. 1652, Its : 2 
ee is shown in the plan No. 4. All the wood-work has been removed. vy. 
There should be no pitched tiled roofing, but terrace roofing thronghotib. ee 
There is nothing in the design to show the character of the door and window ca 

openings. “ 
21. Mr. Molecy’s plans for converting the Dowlia Ykut Mahal into 4 ae 


Conversion of the Dowlia Ykut residence for the Ist sssistant Collector. Rough 
: Muhil into the Assistant Collector’s estimate, Rs. 5,500. 
residence. 1 think there is no objection to this ; the building | 
is not shown on the plan in Taylor and Fergusson’s }ook. 


The Dowlia Ykut mosque and gateway are shown at T on the plan and in 
photographs XLV and XLVI in Taylor and Fergusson’s book. I presume it is 
not intended to touch these in any way. 


The plan for converting the Dowlia Ykut Mahal seems to me suitable. 


22. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 84 of 1876-77, for converting the Chini 
Mahal outside and to the south of the arkilla ag 
a residence for the Superintendent of Police, 
Rs. 9,999. 


Conversion of the Chini Mahal into 
& Police Superintendcut’s residcnce. 


This building is not shown on the plan in Taylor and Tergusson’s book, I 
- think there is no objection to its use. 


There are no clevations of the house with the estimate to judge from. 


23. Mr. Moleey’s estimate, No. 74 of 1576-77, for converting the Anand 
v ? 3 sy 
Conversion of the Anind Muhal into Mahal into a residence for the Executive 
a residence for the Exccutive En,ineer. Wingineer, Rs, 4,000. 


T think there is n> objection to this building being used, The Anand Mahal 
was built in A.D. 1551 in the citadel (seo No. 3 en the plan). 


The plans do not show what the proposed alterations will be in appearance. 


24. Mr. Molecy’s plan for adapting the Arash Mahal as a residence 


Conversion of the Arash Maliail ito for the Civil Surgeon, Rough est imate, Rs. 
a residence for the Surgeon, 10,000, 


T think there is no objection to this, The building is 50 yards to the cast of 
the Adalat Mahal (No. 4) in the citadel. 


The plans do not indicate what appearance the building will have when 
altered. 


25, L venture to suggest thal the preliminary wok for converting the various 
burkdings mentioned be commenced without delay. V4 the plans before me had been 
of sufficient detail, 1 would have made a design of how [ think any one of the 
buildings should be treated ; but if the Executive Engineer, Bijapur, will send me 
elevations and details of how the buildings would look after the alterations as pro- 
posed are carried out, I will, if necessary, make any suggestions for keeping the 
architecture in harmony with that of Bijapur, and furnish drawings for the pur. 
pose. This report is preliminary only, as more buildings than those mentioned, 
remain to be inspected and reported on. For this purpose, and to obtain further 
illustrations of Bijapur architecture and art, I hope before long to repeat my visit, . 
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: Report on, Ahmedabad, Poona, Karli, Ambernath, and Elephanta, 
“ dated 26th October 1881. 


My visit to Ahmedabad, 18th to 21st March last, enabled me to see many of 
the architectural remains of that very interesting 
and wonderful city. The opening of the Rajput- 
ana State Railway makes the place as easily accessible from the north as it is 
from the south; and the immediate and first tendency of the improved com. 
munication is to damage and misappropriate the picturesque and beautiful 
buildings of the city. Already one mosque (Mia Khan Chisti’s, built A. D. 1165) 
is used as a residence ; and signs are not wanting elsewhere of the readiness, on 
the part of both Natives and I uropeans, to utilise ancient architectural memorials 
for domestic purposes (see sketch No. 1). 

2, I submit that the most complete and proper care should be taken of the 
Ahmedabad monuments. The city is distinetly 
one of the most picturesque and artistic in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, and the namber of visitors is now greatly 
increased, Some of the old tombs and mosques have recetved repairs and attention, 
but the number of those that are maltreated is a deplorable condition urgently call- 
ing for systematic remedies. 

8. The Saracenie architecture of Ahmedabad was inaugurated by Ahmed 
Shah in A.D.141]), and, as elsewhere through- 
out India, the Muhammadans began by build- 
mg out of materials taken from Hindu temples. The pecuharity of Ahmedabad 
architecture 1s, however, that the Ilimdu masons who built the later mosques 
and tombs adhered closely to mdigenous forms instead of to those characteristic of 
the moslems, producing buildings with a larger admixture of Hindu or Jaina 
detail than is seen in other capitals founded by the followers of the Prophet. 
Added to this, the plans preseribed by the Muhammadans for their buildings 
imparted to the stvle a breadth of conception not generally displayed in) Hindu 
architecture, and a singular elegance and character thus appeared in the structures 
the remains of which lie scattered in the city and the neighbourhood. 


4, Mr. James Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
has devoted @ whole chapter to the architecture 
of Guzerat, of which Ahmedabad, for the last 150 
years, has been the capital; anda volume, profusely ilustrated by photographs by 
Colonel Biggs, R.A., and with historical and descriptive sketches by Mr. T.C. Hope, 
and architectural notes by Mr. Fergusson, was published in 1966. The plan of 
Ahmedabad and its environs is taken fiom the latter work. 

5. Mr. Burgess, Archwological Surveyor in Bombay, visited Ahmedabad in 
October 1871 and reported on, transeribed and 
translated some of the inseriptions on the build- 
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. Accessibility of Ahmedabad. 


Necessity for conservation. 


Ahmedabad architecture. 


Publications. 


Archeological Survey. 


ings (see Archeological Survey of Western India—Kathtawad and Kachh, 1576). 


6. The city walls were built by Sultan Ahmed I in 1112 , and were in 1486 

‘KYiicdnbu alls so strengthened and repaired by Mahmud 
. Begurra as to make Ahmedabad one of the best 
defended cities in India. In the seventeenth century the walls were noticed with 
wonder and praise by almost all European travellers. During the disorders of the 
éarly part of the eighteenth century they fell into considerable decay, and in 1755 


‘the rains were so heavy that in several jlaces great gaps were ereated. In the 
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game year Momin Khan put them in repair. But later on, in 1780, they were, 
neat the Khan Jahan Gate, breached by the British. After this gradually became 
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” ‘ a 
so ruinous that carts and carriages could pass through, and the city was.as ungat, 
as the suburbs, robberies and murders being common. In the early years of Buitish 
management (1818-1825) complaints of the bad state of the walls were constant, 
In 1825 the Collector wrote :—* Tho city is on all sides open to thieves and 
robbers ;” and in 1828 the cireuit Judge drew attention tothe state of the walls, 
urging that some of the city revenues should be set apart for their repair; but fear~ 
ing that it was too late for any sufficient remedy. Shortly after this, chiefly & 
the exertions of Mr. H. Borradaile, the Collector, much public interest was taken 
in the restoration of the walls; a tax on clarified butter was levied, and in 1832, at 
a cost of £25,000, they were thoroughly repaired.* Tf Ahmedabad is as alive to its 
interes{s now as it was under the guidance of Mr. Borradaile, (Ae whole piace wonld 
be placed in a complete state of pieservation, ani every architectural monument would 
have ws responsible guardian. 


7. The following accounts of buildings and recommendations for remedial 
measures are in the order in which my visits were made :— 


8. Sidi Syad’s Mosque in the “ Bhaddar” (marked No. 1 on plan).—This 
very beautiful building is at the north-east corner of the Bhaddar, and was built 
by Sidi Syad, a slave of Ahmed Shah (A.V. 1111). The Malhrattas desecrated it ; 
and it is now used asa mamlatdar’s kacheri, for which purpose the front open- 
ings have been bricked up, the inner columns whitewashed, and the beautiful mar- 
ble windows of perforated tracery (see sketch No. 7) filled from inside with plaster. 
The roof consists of a series of small domes beautifully and fancifully corbelled. 


9. The clearing and cleaning of us disfygurements and impedimenta are urgent 
remedies which I strongly recommend to Gorernment ; \ut, to place the building in 
a suitable condition, an oflice will have to be provided for the mamlatdar, 


10. Akmed Shal’s Mosque im the © Bhaddar”? [ 1.D. 1414) (marked No. 2 
on the plan).—This is constructed out of Tindal columns put together with an 
irresularity similar to that observable at the Kutub Mosque near Delhi and at the 
mosques at Mandu in Malwa. 


11. The interior is roofed in by a series of domes of the Jaina type, and on 
one side (to the mght facing the west), enclosed by stone traceries, is a raised floor, 
evidently intended for the ladies of the palace. The a Arab in the centre of the 
west wall of the mosque has an inscription above it. On the nght is a marble pul- 
pit. The whole of the interior is very dirty. Some of the domes show signs of 
leakage; fo remedy thes, they want repair outside, and cegelation should be removed, 
In front of the building is a grave mound, where repose the bodies of those who 
were killed in the fight against the Tlindus. The mosque is no longer tn use, aud 
should at least be tn custody and kept clean. 


12. Lhe Tin Darwaza (marked No. 3 on plan).—This is a fine gateway in 
the city, and used to be an entrance to an enclosure in fiont, of the Bhaddar Gate. 
In 1877 some repairs were executed, and a hideous roof removed from the upper 
terrace. 


13. Die Jama Masjid (marked No. 4 on plan).—This is an enclosure mea. 
suring about 400 feet by 250 feet, the mosque at the west end being about 200 
feet by 90 feet. It is a handsome building (see sketch No. 2); but the minarets 
flanking the central arch were overturned by an carthquake in 1819, 











* Sce Bombay Gazetteer of Ahmedabad, page 267. 
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with tracery, and numerous domes of the Jain type. 


14. The mchrat is of marble, very effectively inlaid with stone, and has a 
marble inscription above it (dated 4th January 1424 A.D.). There is an upper 
gallery round the central portion of the mosque, which gives height and grandeur 
te that part of the building. Unfortunately all the stone columns and walls have 
been whitewashed. The whilewash should be removed. ‘The tank in the centre of 
the courtyard of the mosque has been very unsuitably roofed over with corrugated 


iron. 


15. Ahmed Shah’s Tomb [repaired A.D), 15387—38]| (marked No. 5 on plan).— 
This building, to the east of the Jama Masjid, is a massive edifice with a dome, and 
has windows of tracery, the ornament of which 1s particularly effective and handsome. 
There are some good brass doors to the tomb entrances. Lhe whole place, which ts 
extremely dirty, should be cleaned and placed an proper custody: vegelation requares 
removing from the roof; and the rcar vaiandah, which hus been ruthlessly bricked 
up for some wretched squaltcr, should be cleaied, 


16. Tomb of Ahmed Shah’s Wires (roathed No. 6 on plan).—Near Ahmed 
Shah’s tomb stands the enclosure which contams the graves and tombs of the 
Ranis. It consists of a basement raised sume 9 or 10 feet above the ground, 
with a surrounding colonnade screened from the outside by stone tracery of great 
variety and eluboration. In the court, which is open to the sky, there are several 
tombs of marble, beautifully wrought in ornamental bands of sculpture; and the 
monument to Murkhi Bibi, a favourite wife, has an mlay of black marble and 
mother-of-pearl. These ase beaut:ful works of art, thoroughly appropriate te ther 
object, and should be completely restored. 


17. A great deal of damage is done to the cloister, its marble terrace, and to 
the tombs, by trees and creepers; whilst slabs of marble have in many instances 
heen utterly displaced. Zhe whole of the damagiig vegetation should be outrooted. 
The enclosure is surrounded by filthy native houses, and great squalor prevails, 
the removal of which would do much good to this remarkable building. There should 
be a custodian here and the place kept clean. 


18, Dustur Khan’s Mosque {[A. D. Corca, 1486] (marked No. 7 on plan).— 
Mahmud Begurra’s minister, Dustur Khan, built a remarkably elegant mosque im the 
southern quarter of the city, and surrounded 1t with a colonnade of pillais support- 
ing small semi-circular domes, and enclosed by perforated stone tiacery. The 
gereen-work is very varied and bold in design; but unfortunately some one has 
thought proper to whitewash the building ; and until this as remored and the pluce 
eleaned up, ifs beauty ws greatly obscured. Beneath the courtyard isa subterranean 
réservoir 75 feet square, vaulted over with masonry. The building should be in 


custody. 


19. Rani Sipr’s Mosque and Mausoleum [see sketch No. 3] (marked No. 8 on 

jan). —The memorials of the wife of Ahmed Shah’s son stand inside and near the 
Astodia gate of the city, and were built in A D. 1511—1526. Both buildings are of 
singular elegancc, and dehcately wrought with carvings and perforated screen-work. 
The mosque measures 55 feet by 20 feet, and has two flanking minarets, 50 feet 
high, gracefully tapered and enriched with architectural ornament. A pair of 
amited bracket windows at the end facing the street gives a picturesque appearance 
to the exterior, and are as good examples of this class tu be found anywhere in 
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and are worthy of illustration in detail as fine specimens of this particular kind of |, 
mosque ornament. The trtertor of the mosque +8 
not as clean or properly taken care of as the butlding 
deserves. The Rani’s tomb is an elevated square building with a semi-cireuler 
dome, and surrounded by a low verandah with a splendidly imecised plinth and en- 
closed with tracery. Vegetation on the dome and roof should be removed, and the 
building put in repair and kept wn proper custody. 


Illustrations wanted, ; te "Sy 
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20. Shah Alam (marked No. 9 on plan).—The Pir Shah Alam, son of 
Kutb-ul-Alam, the saint of Bhutwa, was buricd in A.D. 1175 in a handsome 
tomb 38 miles from Ahmedabad. After his interment the place acquired. 
other edifices, and was enclosed by a high wall. The tomb is square in 
plan, surmounted by a dome, and enclosed by a verandah with beautiful stone 
trellis-work. The central apartment, in which re.ts the actual tomb, is surrounded 
by a second row of screens; and the tomb is covered by a wooden canopy exquisitely 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The interior of the dome is handsomely painted in 
fresco, and the floor is of marble. A> marble fence or low screen encircles the 
canopy. The outer verandah has an entrance on each of its four sides, fitted 
with sliding doors of ornamentally-pierced brass plates. At one corner of the tomb 
are buried the children of Shah Alam. Great variety and fancy are displayed in 
the patterns of the stone and marble screen-work wlnieh encloses the outer verah- 
dah and the inner tomb. The building is now in fair order, considerable attention 
having been bestowed on it by Mr. Borradaile, C.S., late Collector of Ahmedabad. 


21. Mansoleum of Mat Alam at Shah Alum (sce No. 9 on plan).—This 
tomb is one of the buildings in the Shah Alam encloswe, but 1s plainer than 
that of the saint. Zhe surrounding courtyaid requires weeding, and vegetation should 
be completely outiovted from the building as well as fiom the terrace. 


22.5 Shah Alam Mosque (see No. 9 on plan).—The mosque has two fine 
minarets at cither extremity of the facade. ‘he interior is a eolonnade 
of three rows of six pillars roofed over with domes and = covings. ‘The 
masonry is .unfortunately disfigured by a layer of whitewash, whieh should be 
removed, and the place is rendered still more unattractive by numerous swarms of 
bees in the domes. 


93. The Kaukria Tank (marked No. 10 0n the plan).—About a mile from 
Ahmedabad to the south-east of the «ty is this dine reservoir, surrounded 
by masonry steps for a circumference of a mile, and with pavilions and a 
handsome supply sluice. In the centre is a small garden and baradari connected 
by a masonry causeway. Zhe place is well worth curing for and kecping tn order. 


21. Sidi PBustr’s Mosque and Tomb Qnarked No. 11) on plan).—The 
ruined tomb and still more ruimed mosyue of Sidi Busir are buildings 
woithy of being preserved from further decay. The archway and minarets are all 
that remain erect of the mosque, and their handsome proportions and the variety in the 
stone ornaments render them valuable examples of the Ahmedabad style. The tomb 
is occupied by natives, and presents a disgraceful picture of dirt and neglect. 
The place should be cleared and cleaned, and what remains of the buildings ought to be 
repaired. The date of these edifices is not known fcr certain, but they belong 
probably to the reign of Mahmud Begurra. 


25. Dlailut Khan’s Mosque (marked No. 12 on plan).—This is an instance 
of the way in which the materials of descciatid Hindu shiines were utilised 
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ornamental detatls. : 

80. The Tomb of Bibi Raj Bai at Sirkhej (see No. 14 on plan).—Thig : 
contains three tombstones handsomely carved, but the building is neither so large : 
nor so well decorated as that of Mahmud; and, as far as I could ascertain, the 
interior columns and screen-work are of plaster. 


31. The Sirkhej Tank (No. 14 on plan).—The walls of the various buildings 
require careful examination, avd the numerous creepe.s and prolific vegetation, 
which appear between the joints of the masonry should be utterly destroyed. The 
porch in the southern colonnade of the mosque of Ganj Buksh is particularly 
threatened with destructive overgrowth, and its great beauty demands that so’ 
simple a matter as the cutting out of roots should be undertaken without delay 
The ruins of the palace, waste weir of the tank and supply sluice require periodical 
attention of the same kind; but there isa small mosque on the eastern side of 
the tank which is bricked up, neglected, and should be cleaned out. 


32. The Tomb of Azam Khan and Mozum Khan (see No. 14a on plan).— 
This is a brick building on the road between Ahmedabad and Sirkhej, and is said 
to contain the remains of the two architects of Sirkhej. Its peculiamty hes in its 
great massiveness resembling the sloping basticned aichitectwe of Tugklugkabad 
near Delhi. 

33. Syud Usman’s Tomb and Mosque [see sketeh No. 4| (see No. 15 on plan). 
On the opposite bank of the river Sabarmati, and about a mile from Ahmedabad, are 
the mosque and tomb of Syud Usman, which Mahmud Begurra built m A D. 1460. 
The beautiful tomb building, although now 50 disgracefully neglected and 
maltreated, played a part when the subject of Indian architecture excited interest 
in Kurope at the time of the Paris Exlubition of 1567; and the illustrations in 
Mr. Hope’s Ahmedabad Book afforded to the British Commissioner suggestions for 
a building which had for exhibition purposes to be extremely open and wary. 


34. It was mainly due to the attention given at this Exhibition by the 
Seience and Art Department to the subjects of Indian architecture (by means of 
various illustrations and partly by photographs collected by Mr. Fergusson) that 
public interest awakened to the importance of collecting information on the subject. 
In fact, in 1865, at the instance of the Science and Ait Department, a representation 
was made by the British Government to the Government of India to conserve and, 
record the most remarkable of the ancient monuments throughout the whole 
country. Later on sanction was obtained to survey parties for Bengal, Madras 
Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, which ultimately led to the appomt- 
ment of Archeological Surveyors under the Government of India and under the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay. 


35. The tomb is 50 feet square, and the mode by which the eentral dome is 
supported on columns gives a picturesque variety 
to the interior, and renders the design alt« gether 
the most successful of all those to be seen in Ahmedabad. The interiors of both 
the Jarge central and four smaller domes over the sides of the building are beauti- 
fully ornamented after the Jaina style, and are well worthy of illustration by draw- 
ing or photography. The columns are of a simple Hindu pattern, and their number 
and peculiar arrangement would give the interior an effect of propriety and digmty 
if the building was treated with any respect. 

36. The adjoining mosque is remarkable for its minarets which, although of 
more than ordinary simplicity for Ahmedabad, are graceful in outline and effectively 
ornamented, Louth mosque and tomb were durtng my late visit enclosed by a hedge 


Illustrations wanted. 
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a in the tomb, and had enclosed a corner of the building with mud walls. Cows 


Ae f 
ibe " idare at an opposite corner surrounded with dung, straw and dirt, Piles of fodder 
A tded up the space over the tombs; vegetation was destroying the roofs of both mosque 
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gud tamb. The marble mehrab of the former as well as its marble floor had been 
removed bodily, and the whole place was a scene of greater desolation than I can 
desctibe. The obvious remedies are to clear the place of eultn ator, cattle and jungle, and 
to put the twe monuments in proper custody, and to repair the roofs which now leak 
violently. When this is done, the burldings should be Jenced round with a sumple 
éron railing to keep off cattle. 


37. Syud Alam’s Mosque (see No. 16 on plan).—In the north-west quarter 
of the city stands the mosque of Syud Alam. Built in Ahmed Shah’s time, 
it is an early, although plain, example of how the style developed itself. Its 
plan and proportions are good, and all the columns and various parts of the 
structure were made expressly for 1t, and not taken out of a Hindu temple and 
adapted. The building was during my visit under repair by the Public Works 
Department. 

38. Zhe Shahapur Mosque (see No. 17 on plan).—This mosque is in 
the north of the city, and although small and unfinished, is one of the most 
ornate buildings in Ahmedabad. It was bmlt in A.D. 1565, but the 
minarets were never completed. The tracery in their lower parts are most beauti- 
fully designed and executed. The frontage has a range of pomted arches, over 
which is an upper storey encirchng the dome. The anterior as partly whitewashed, 
and the building ts dutily kept, whilst the roof is corercd with vegetation. All this 
might with proproety be remedied. 


39. The Achut Brhr Mosque (see No. 18 on plan).—About a mile to the 
north of Ahmedabad 1s the tomb and enclosuie of the wife of one of Ahmed 
Shah’s Wazirs. The minarets whih once adorned the entrances to the ground 
and the great archway of the mosque have been rumed, wholly in the first 
ease, and partly in the second, by the earthquake of 1819. 


The facade of the edifice is handsome, the carving of the lower parts of the 
minarets being most appropnately and elaborately ornamented. Yo restore the 
butldings would entarl great cost, bul to clear them of dirt and débris, and to arrest 
Jurther decay by the removal of vegetation, and by stopping cracks in the MASONTY 
wath cement, isa work woithy af being sanctioned, and jor which the necessary 
expense would not be excessrie. The buildings should be an custody, 


xs 


, 40. Darya Khan’s Tomb (see No. 19 on plan).—This simple and massively 
wonstructed building dates from A D. 1453, and is near the Achut Bibi’s musque. 
Ita dome is the largest in Guzerat, and entirely of brick. The walls and verandah 
are of the same material, but owing probably to the same earthquake that brought 
about the ruin of the Achut mosque, the verandah arches aie bad] y cracked. The 
interior of the building 1» spacious and lofty, anda canopied tombstone occupies 
ita centre. The place, which is very duty, requires cleaning, and should be in 
suitable custlody. 
41. Mia Khan Chisti’s Mosque (see No. 20 on plan).—This ornate build- 
, erected in A.D. 1465, is near the Sabarmati river, north of the city. Inke 
pa buildings of its class at Ahmedabad, it has two handsome minarets flanking 
gw central arch. The railway officials have converted 1t into a residence. 


42. The Shaki Bagh (sce No. 21 on plan).—About a mile and a quarter 
worth of Ahmedabad, and on the banks of the river, is the Shahi Bagh, or 
. Royal Garden, built in 1622 by Shah Jahan, then Viceroy of Ahm bad, 
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as being in 1638 very large, shut in by a great wall with ditches full of water, ° if 


a beautiful house and very rich rooms. 


In 1666 Thevenot found the king’s garden full of trees and the resort of all 
the young people of the city. The palace building is now used as a residence' by 
the Assistant Judge. The flood of 1875 destroyed the garden beds. 


43, The Queen’s Mousque in Mirzapur (see No. 22 on plan).—Near the tra- 


vellers’ bungalow on the road to the Delhi gate is the Queen’s mosque, built probably - 


A.D. 1430—1440. The building is 105 feot long, 45 fect broad, aud 32 fect high. It 
takes its names from two ladies of Ahmed Shah’s household whose tombs are close 
by. One, Rupavati, was by birth a Hindu. ‘The minarets, although broken by the 
earthquake in 1819, are the chief beauty of the mosque. Their bases are 
exceedingly elaborate and full of the most graceful folhated ernament. Pro- 
jecting bracketted windows are another handsome feature in the facade. The 
tomb is a good looking building, and has been repaired by the Public 
Works Department. The central and four flanking domes are supported 
on columns, the whole being open on all four sides. The insides of the 
domes are richly fretted. The mosque is still under repair ; but the work is 
incomplete, and the stone carvings would be much improved by cleaning. The 
censer and chain is a conspicuous ornament, and appears in the mehrabs of the 
west wall of the interior as well as in the minarets. When the repairs are complete, 
the two bucldings should be in custody. 


44. The Shah Khub-ki-Mayid.—This is asmall building in the city near 
the main street, and close toa mghly carved and picturesque wooden pigeon cot 
(see sketch No. 6). There are four ranges of cight columns, the facade being 
flanked by two thin minarets. Zhe rain leaks badly in the roof ; this requires 
remedy, and the place shoutd be cared for. 


45. Kutub Shah’s Mosque.—This building is in the city on the road to and 
near the Delhi gate. It nearly escaped mutilation, because the municipality wanted 
to straighten the road! It was built by Kutb-ud-din in A.D. 1416, and has 
a facade of 5 arches, the central flanked, as usual, by minarets which have been 
clumsily repaired. The mehrab inside is of white marble well sculptured, the top 
being inlaid with colored marble. Zhe mosquezs used for storing bales of cotton, 


so 7 the tomb close by—a proceeding which ought to be stopped, and a proper 
custodian placed in charge. 


46. Muhafiz Khan’s Mosque [see sketch No. &5| (marked No. 25 on plan).— 
Muhafiz Khan’s mosque is in the north division of the city, and was built in 1465. 
It has three ranges of arches flanked by minarets of great beauty in design 
and sculpture. The arches are edged with carved work, and above each arch is a 
small bracket window. The interior pillars support two domes, which are highly 
enriched. There isa gallery above filled with elaborate tracing. The pulpit and 
five mehrabs are elaborately carved, and the whole building is second to none in 
beauty. Repairs are being executed by the Public Works Department, and when 


completed tac building should only be accessible through a proper and responsible 
custodian. 


47. Dada fartr’s Weill (marked No. 26 on plan).—About a mile north-east 
of Ahmedabad is Dada Harir’s well, built in A.D. 1485 by a lady of the house- 
hold of Mahmud Begurra. At the ground level itis 196 feet long and 40 
wide. IJtisa singularly beautiful architectural work, and the second best of 
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The circular mandapam is of solid stone, but four columns have fallen, if 
resident Brahmins called the temples “ Panch Panduaki Dewal.” ‘The fall 
stonework could be resect at a moderate cost. 


62. Temple of Parvati, Poona.—Picturesquely situated on a hill south of a . 
city of Poona is the temple of Parvati, built by the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao in A.J 
1749. As an example of architecture of this date the building is not without interest, 
and should ultimately find a place among illustrations of Indian architecture, It 
has an endowment of Rs. 1,500, and seems to be in fair order, 


53. Karli Caves (see sketch).—Karli is asmall railway station on the way *’ 
from Poona to Khandala. The caves are on a lil] about two miles north of the °' 
station. Full description is given in Care Temples of India by Fergusson and 
Burgess. The ascent to the great cave is very steep, and rises 600 feet above the < 
plain. At the foot of the hill is a small village called Vihergang—meaning prob- 
ably the “village of the Viharas,” and thus bearing collatetal testimony to 
the Buddhist origin of the caves. 1 is generally agreed that the age of the 
Karli Cave is antecedent tothe Christian era, Tt is the largest Chait ya cave in 
India, its interior dimensions heing 124 feet 3 inches long by 45 feet 6 inches; the 
width of the centre aisle is 25 feet 7 inches (see diagiam taken from Fergusson’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture). The wooden ribs of the roof remain 
entire, and the cireular screen of wood filling up a portion of the @reat arch in front 
has been replaced (over A). The columns of the central aisle have elaborate capitals, 
and the walls of the vestibule at AD are decorated with bas-relief of figure sub- 
jects. The temple to the goddess Bhawant at the entiance (C) has a hideous roof 
of sheet-iron. The horse-shoe arch at A has been bricked up and fitted with an 
unsightly doorframe and door, whereas a simple iron bar gate would answer the 
purpose better and not interfere with appearances. 


The Buddhist Dagoba inside the temple at B has been coloured by the Hindus, 
who worship tt asa Lingam ; but they hare no business in the place, and ought to be 
prevented from using paint and whitewash on the walls and sculptures. The lighting 
of cooking fires in the cave should also be stopped. Whitewash and paint should be 
removed, and the temple delivered over to a custodian, The rock above the Bhawani 
temple at C is cracked, and the dangerous piece should be removed. A ptpal tree, 
which has struck root at the same place, should also be eradicated. ‘The caves of 
Bhaja and Bedsa are near Karli, the former 2 miles south of Karh, and the latter 
54 miles east of Bhaja. 

Db. Ambarnath—Four and a half miles from Kalyan junction on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the temple of Ambarnath in a pretty valley on 
the edge of the river Wadhwan. The temple, Mr. Burgess says, dates from A.D. 
1060, aud is an interesting example of Hinduarcbitecture. Although in a ruinous 
state, it is still of great beauty. Casts and drawings were made in 1868 by the 
Superintendent of the Sehool of Art, Bombay; and as far as illustration is 
concerned, all that is necessary has been done, provided the illustrations are 
still available. The temple is dedicated to Shiva. and is wholly of stone: it 
measures 874 feet from east to west and 68 feet frum north to south. The 
sanctum is reached by steps, and the roof over it has fallen in. The body 
of the temple, 7.e., the adytum, is very fine; the columns are elaborately 
sculptured, and the construction of the roof is massive. The side aisles of the ady- 
tum are coved and the lintels between columns are in many places dangerouely 
broken. There are porches on the north, south and west sides, all very elaborate in 
design and execution. The exterior of the temple is as rich in ornament as the inte- 
rior. The pipal trees in the roof should be ontrooted. An enclosing wall with cells 
formerly surrounded the building ; now only part remains, and the enclosed space is 
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; He writes as follows to the Bontbay Government — fa a gill 


“ Regarding the former (Bassein Fort) in 1860, Government granted a lesee for fica 

. Major Littlewood, which is oe in the hands pe a ‘wi 
Baseein. Mrs. Littlewood. The lease expires in 1890, and on ee 

tion, I am strongly of opinion it should not be renewed, as Mrs. Littlewood is constantly 

claims to trees, &c., within the Fort ; and while thus occupicd by a lessee, it is impossible to ¢" “* 

ively ensure the protection of the rujns. 


“The Kanheri caves should have a custodian like the Elephanta caves, who would keep 

clean and reside among ther — A few years ago some visiten 
to the caves were horrified by finding a corpse hanging from i 
Daghoba in one of the principal caves. The deceased had, it scemed from police inquiries 
committed suicide. | 


= 


Kanheri. 


‘‘Tho Kondane caves were handed over to the Fores! Department, but I don’t helieve a fores 


officer or nepoy has visited them since the issue of the Govern 
Kondane. ment Resolution No. 595, dated 22nd February 1877. The 
caves should be handed over to the patel of the village, who should be made responsible for ite 


care. The Mahadeo temple at Lonad was reported on by Mr. 
Lonad. Sinclair’s Indian Antiqnities, 1V, 68. When I saw it a few | 

days ago, a number of rice straw ricks were heaped up around it, which, if they caught fire, would 
have irretrievably destroyed these beautiful and valuable old remains. In my opinion a cactus | 
hedge should be planted round this also, as 1 suggested for Ambernath, and the patel should 
be answerable that no further jnjury is done. The beautifully carved stones lying about should 
be collected, and placed within the enclosure also. Regarding al] the above, I think the respective 
patels and talatis should make an annual report on the state of the ruins, and the mamiatdar | 
or his first or district karkun should once a year visit each and submit the patel’s and talati’s | 
reports, with his own remarks thereon, to the Collector. The due supervision of these ruins would — 
then be ensured.” 


I hope soon to visit the buildings. 


7. With respect to the Karli caves, an estimate has been sanctioned for pro. 

Karli viding iron gates to the caves, and for removing old 

masonry from the archway. The question of 

cleaning up the old Buddhist carvings and the interior of the cave bas been the 
subject of some correspondence, and the question is, as far as I am aware, unsettled — 
at the present moment. , 


Some repairs to the monuments and mosques at Ahmedabad are this year 
provided for, but I hope that the Bombay Govern- 


ment will cause the work to be thoroughly carried 
out. An Imperial grant-in-aid will be given. 


Ahmedabad. 


Mr. W. Woodward, Collector of the Panch Mahals, has invited my attention 
to the ancient buildings on the Pawagar hill, 
and 1 hope to visit the locality before long. 


Paw agar. 
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AS Tegaras wie eustody of the buildings outside the fortress, His eee: 
the Maharaja would doubtless carry out any recommendation made by th_, a 2 
Agent at Gwalior for prevention of damage and for keeping them cleat, Bia 
buildings, &c., of interest at Gwalior are— | 


FORTRESS. 


Gates. . 


. Alamgiri Gate.—1660 A.D. 

. Hindola Gate—1479-1516 A.D, 

. Bhairon Gate. as 
Ganes Gate.— 1424-1454 A.D. 

. Lakshman Gate.—970 A.D. (and rock-cut temple). 

Hathiya Gate.—1456-1516 A.D. 

Hawa Gate. 


td & = 


Palaces, 
. Shah Jahan. 


. Jahangiri, 

. Karan Mandir.—1454-1479 A.D. 

. Vikramaditya.—1516 A.D. 

. Man Mandir, Man Sing’s Palace.—-1486-1516 A.D. 
Gujari*Mahal.— 1516 A.D. 


eo bi & 0D we 


Tem ples. 
Teli Mandir. 


Sas Bahu (two temples). 
daira Temples. 


On the sides of the Rock of Gwatior—inside and outside the Fort——rock 
seulplures of Jain figures. 


OuTSIDE THE FortRESS. 


Tomb of, Muhammad Ghaus, built in the carly part of Akbar’s reign. 
Jama Masjid near the Alamgiri Gate.—1665 A.D. 
Muhammadan tombs near the north end of the fort. 


Plans of almost all these have been made by General Cunningham—see Vol. 
II of his Report, chapter XVI; but J propose to put in hand drawings showing 
in greater detail the beautiful ornamentation of the best parts of the palaces and 
of the temples. 


eh, 





If to this sum His Highness the Mahagaja of Scindia would add something more, he would be ‘aid- 
ing in a noble work and giving assistance to the preservation of works of high artistic interest in his 
own territorics. 


The Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus in the old city of Gwalior is sadly in need of cleansing and repair 
to the beautiful screen work which renders that building so attractive and remarkable. This, however, 
is clearly a work which could only be done with the aid and practical assistance of His Highness the Maka-, 
,Taja. As Captain Keith takes so enthusiastic an interest in all that concerns (iwalior, and has already, 
begun to collet stone carvings for the proposed musoum at the Teli-ka-Mandir, ] think that he is quite * 
the most fit officer to be entrusted with the carrying out of the work. I understand that he is retiring 
from the Army ; his services could therefore become available, and I would suggest, if the grant is 
sanctioned for the works specified, that he should be engaged to carry them out for a limited pefied of : ; 
six months from the lst January next at Rs. 250 per mensem, working in concert with the Committee 
already formed for the proposed museum and submitting his accounts to me. I too should always be 
_ ready to give him any advice and assistance cither personally or with the draftsmen which with the eoq- 
sent of the Agent General and the General Commanding I propose shortly to depute to the Fort for the 
purpose of making drawings and illustrations of the best portions of the buildings.” <3 
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"Bie Pilehuess, the Maharaja of Scindia hae within his territories many fine 
f fae artistic beauty, and isolated fragments of carvings (that could net be 
pavers jn their buildings} might be collected and arranged ina musecm at 
. Gevealior, and form the nucleus for a school of Oriental art and architecture. Ag 
“Restitution of the kind would enable the Maharaja to patronise good art. 
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ar He has already erected one huge palace of modern Italian architecture, and 
4 ‘,; was nearly completed a second building which is in a very debased native style. 


Pes] 


‘ 7 ) | 
bur : ating my recent visit to Gwalior I went over this new edifice, The best feature 
of the exterior isa colonnade, circular in plan, with some elaborate and well 
carved stone pillars and spandrils, These are being painted over in oil color a 


dark brown and picked out in Lright reds and blues ! 


The interior reception and other rooms are being gaudily decorated in freseoe 
atabesques. ‘The head painter, who hails from Naypore, is very clever with his 


SE aH 
te 


%.. ‘brash as far as ornamental drawing goes, but has little idea of harmonising and 
a = toning down his colors. 

be 

- He took me with great pride into one of the rooms to sce his chef d@’envre—a 
| 4 evorated pilaster, the lower panel of which contains a copy of a coloured photo- 
‘ s 


graph of Lydia Thompson in satin tights | 


y > Extract from a letter from Caprarn H H. Conn, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the 
4 \ Agent to the Governor General, Central India, Indore, dated imla, the 3:d August 1881. 


I have the honour to inform you that I have recently visited Gwalior and have 
»?* geen the work being carried on by Major Keith in the fortress. ‘The eleaning of 
thé sculptures in the fine temples,.the Teli-ka-Mandir, and the two Sas Bahu is 
i highly satisfactory, and Major Keith has by untirng supervision accomplished 
" — gonsiderable and most creditable results at small cost. I have received a copy of 
hig preliminary report, but I have suggested to Major Keith the propricty of 
drawing out a detailed report of the work that has been done and is in hand; also 
iia that he should compile a list of all buildings, caves, and sculptures worthy of 

being preserved, adding any observations of his own on the peculiaities of the 
‘2 , Warieties of urt exemplified in the fortress. This report is being printed. 


2, The work of clearing out the Man Mandir Palace has not yet been 
commenced, but I understand that the commussariat stores can be transferred to 
»the old magazine or some other vacant building of no architectural unportanee ; 
* pat I would suggest that an early appheation be made to the military authorities 
for the immediate handine over of the Man Mandir Palace to Major Kerth, in order 
* 4tiat the fine courts and apartments may be cleaned and the whitewash removed 
‘jy from the masonry walls, trellis work, and sculptured ornaments. Major Keith 
hug @ good deal more work todo im connection with the work specified in the 
(> eaclosed report, for which Rs. 5,000 was sanctiened. * 


4 
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4. The fine old tomb of Muhammad Ghaus in the old city is much in need 
vépair and clearing out, and the chuttries of maharaja’s ancestors in the new 
*, * although of considerable beauty, have been obscured by repeated coats of 

whitewash. Many of the picturesque balconies 
i os int Rem, dating shout ond windows of the city houses are spoilt by 
QE dingnji Rao, duting about whitewash, the probition and removal of whic 


a0. wide from stone trellis work of any kind is ver vis- 
iI ne Bahib, ‘dating about aa stone trellis work of any kind is very advis 
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5. On the south-east face of the fortress isa group of caves containing sorte. uw 

very interesting Jaina statues and sculptures; some are closed in by huts oceupied’ + oe 
by natives and cattle. It would be of advantage to clear the place of all such 
dwellings. The Urwahi valley in the fort has a large number of similar Jaitia 
caves and sculptures, and large masses of debris obscure their bases). * * * ' 
Extract from a letter from Caprarn H. H. Corz, RE., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to Srm 
Lepri Grirrin, K C.S.1., Agent to the Governor General for Central India, Indore, dated Simla, 

the 3lst October 1881. 


* % * % % 


2. In regard to the further employment of Major Kcith, I would sug- 
gest that an application be addressed to the Government of India for his 
services for one year from the 14th March uext, in order that he may superintend 

‘ — the completion of the work to be done at Sanchi, 
ere as detailed in my report of the 10th January 
last, and in order that he may carry out the preservative measures at 
Mandu, recommended in my report of the 


losed. 
Sony SUerere 5th January. 


8. If this canbe arranged, it would, I suggest, be better for Major Keith 
to utilise the cooler seasons at Sanchi and Mandu, where he must be under 
canvas, and to return to lis Gwalior work in the hot weather, when he cannot 
be in camp. It would, I submit, be a good plan to send a Public Works suboidi- 
nate, who is a good draftsman, to work under Major Keith at Gwalior. 


4. As regards Sanchi, I venture to repeat my suggestion that an T’ngineer 
be employed to rebuild the fallen gateways, working in communication with Major 
Keith, and that photographs be taken when the work is completed. 


5. In reference to Mandu, the survey referred to in my report of the 5th 
January is complete; andacopy attached shows what jungle and vegetation 
should be cleared away. 


6. Ifa further grant is required for the Sanchi work, I would suggest that 
application be at once made tu the Government of India. 


7. For Mandu, I would recommend an application for a grant of Rs. 2,000. 


Sanchi Kanakhera in Bhopal. 
10th January 1881. 


I visited Sanchi on the 27th November 1850, and remained there some days ir 
camp. A survey has been made of the Inll on which the Buddhist topes and other 
monuments are; and this plan serves as a record of their present state, and shows 
what should be done in the way of clearing away overgrowth and trees, 


I am indebted to Captain Bell, n.n., v.c., for the permission which was given 
to have the plan and key-drawing’s of the fallen gateways reproduced at the Intel- 
lagence Branch of the Quarter Master General’s Office at Simla. 


The jungle has increased very much since Iwas making casts in 1869, and. 
great; damage has been done by the spreading of rovts and branches of trees 
to the railing round the great tope. The opening made in this tope in 1822 is now 
overgrown with creepers, and they are forcing out the masonry face work whieh 
covers the hemisphercial mound The railing on the south has completely fallen 
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aft natives have been recently mutilating the carvings on the eastern gateway. They 
‘gg Rave also cut up one of the pillars (at H) (erected by Asoka over 2,000 years ago)— 
fer grindstones. 

As regards custody, it is absolutely necessary for a trustworthy watchman to 
be always on the spot in order to prevent such wilful damage. The remains at 
Sanchi are second to none for their importance as evidences of early Buddhist 
history, religion and art, and it is worth the wages of three or four native custo- 
dians to ensure that damage goes no further, more particularly as the Bhopal 
State Railway will pass near Sanchi on its way to Bluilsa and make the place 
much more accessible. 

The plan of the hill shows the position of all the topes, buildings, gateways, &c., 
and of all the fallen masonry cn which there are valuable inscriptions and carvings, 
As a temporary measure, 1 have had the mnportant fallen stonework numbered 
and the smnall fragments have been collected near the northern gateway. 


The first work is to thoroughly clear away and outioot the trees and overgrowth 
shown in the areas colored green on the plan. Guieat care must be taken to destroy 
the roots, particularly in the surface masonry of the Great Tope. 

I think that the roots of the tice behind thenoithern gateway should be examined, 
and if they are doing or Itkely to do haim to either the tope, the gateway, or the 
railing, it should be carefully felled and the roots dug out. 1f not, it might remain, 
as it rather adds to than detiacts fiom the picturesyue appearance of the place. 


In removing the jungle not more should be cut away than actually threatens 
damage to the masonry structures. 


The breach in the tope at the south-west should be filled up and the facing 
stones relaid. 


As revards the resforalion of stones to their former positions, a great deal may 
be done to immense advantage. ‘The ruling which once surmounted the hemisphere 
of the tope has a few pieces on the tope, and many le below between the tope and 
its surrounding railing. hese should be first collected on the top and then, as far 
as possible, pieced together. 

All the carved fragments behind the stone railing and the tope (excepting the 
figures of Buddha, wlnech are still erect) should be removed to the open spot in 
front of the northern gate, where they can be well scen. 

The northern gale isin fair condition. The capital of the Asoka pillar lying 
near it (105, 105a, 106) should be set up (at G) with the statue, the pieces of the 
broken pillar collected and examined for any inscription. 

The western gale is much ruined. One column and dwarf capital is still erect 
but the other parts of the wate are on the ground and all three architraves broken 
two in two picces the third in three pieces. The small Lion capital with a broken 
wheel lies near the fallen portion of the gate, and rested formerly on the upper- 
most architrave, in which there is a slot for the purpose. 

The south gate is also much rumed; both lion-headed columns are down and 
broken. The uppermost architrave is broken in two, the two others broken in 
three pieces. 


An Asoka Lat of about three feet diametcr hes on one side much broken, and 
near it a fine Lion capital. 


The eastern gateway, a cast of which I made in 1569, underwent (for the purpose 
of obtaining clear moulds) a thorough cleaning, and the sculptures are much im- 
proved. The railing at the back of the gate requires setting up. In front of the gate 
are two Lroken Asoka columns; the Lion capital which lies near should be set up. 
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' The rebuilding of the fallen railing of the tope and the westera and southern “ 
gateways will require the superintendence of an engineer and the use of strong li 
ing apparatus. It might perhaps be possible to obtain the services of an officer 
from the Bhopal State Railway for the purpose, and I strongly recommend that im- 
mediate steps be taken. 


The accompanying key plans of the south-west and small gate show what has to 
be done. 


I understand from Major Prideaux, the late Political Agent at Bhopal, that he 
had arraneed with Mr. Mears, the headmaster of the school at Sehore, to superintend 
the cutting away of the jungle, and he could do verything except the rebuilding 
of the fallen gates. It would not be difficult to clean the sculptures of the northern 
gate. <A strong solution of soft soap and water is applicd to the stone surface, and 
the lichen and plaster which now covers the carvings made thoroughly seft., It can 
then be removed with an iron point, and the whole serubbed out with a hard brush, 
(made by beating the end of a small bamboo into fibre.) A mason and four natives 
could clean the northern gate in a few weeks. 


Besidcs the Great Tope there are several other interesting and artistic monu- 
ments and buildings on the Sancli hill. The bwidings should be cleaned out, the 
débris removed and carved stones taken out and placed so as to be easily inspected. 


The clearing of jungle, &e., should be put in hand as seon as practicable, and 
an engineer detailed to estimate the cost of rebuilding the fallen gates. The two 
thousand rupees sanctioned by the Government of India will not suffice for eom- 
pleting both these works, but Her Ihghness the Begun of Bhopal has offered, I 
understand, to render assistance in the way of labour, and tlis will lessen the ex- 
penditure ; if, however, a supplementary grant is necessary, | hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will be disposed to sanction any further sum. 


Mandu in Malwa. 
Sth January 1881. 


Mandu is reached from Mhow »7é@ Dhar; there is a good metalled road the 
whole way ; total distance about 56 niles. The Mandu buildings aie deseribed in 
Fergussow’s Indian Arehilecturc, page 510; and the Maharaja of Dhar has defrayed 
the cost of republishing a short history of Mandu by “A Bomnay Suparrern,” 
which appeared in 1Skk. The site on which the city of Mandu is placed is about 
1,044 feet above the sea, and rises 1,200 feet abruptly above the plains to the south. 
The view is splendid, and the position of the hill made it a formidable stronghold, 
which the Hindus retained until driven out by the Muhammadans, who created 
there an independent Moslem principality up to 1568 A.D., when Akbar annexed 
it to his dominions. 


Sultan Hoshang Ghori, who governed Malwa from 1105 to 1432 A.D., erected 
all the finest of the Mandu buildings, the present condition of which I will present- 
ly describe. When the Mahrattas conquered Malwa in 1732, Mandu, ceasing to 
be an important city, was deserted, and left to the tender mercies of the vegetation 
which has covered the whole hill and enveloped the mosques and palaces. The 
roots of prpul trees show a preference for walls and domes. They force out the 
stone work in every direction, whilst the eared and adansonta trees undermine and 
bulge out massive blocks of masonry and cause their overthrow. 
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a * , "he Maharaja of Dhar has, however, taken steps to preserve the fine monu- 
Fagen of Mandu, and is putting some of the best in repair. More must, however, 

be done before these magnificent national buildings are rescued from the powerful 
and prolific vegetation which continues to threaten their destruction. I propose to 
haye a complete survey made of the following structures, and to illustrate their 
architecture by plans, drawings, and details. 


(1) Rup Mati Palace.—Vegetation in the roof and walls requires weeding 
out and the roots removed. 





The lower parts of the building are used as dwellings. 


(2) Baz Bahadur ki Mahal.—The jungle outside this building is very bad 
chs pipal root3 have forced their snake-like lengths into walls and 
omes. 


The court-yards require cleaning and clearing of weeds. 


The colonnades are used by cattle, and the interior vaulting blackened 
by smoke and bats. 


(3) Jama Masjid.—A fine massive building. The east colonnade is almost 
ruined, and the colonnades on the north and south are badly ruined. 
The doines over the mosque are covered with vegetation. 


The pulpit inside and the niches or “ mehrabs ” require clearing. They 
are particularly remarkable and handsome. 


The whole place requires vigorous attention in the way of clearing 
and repair. 


The Maharaja’s workmen had begun to eut away jungle here, and to 
execute some smull repairs when I visited Mandu. 


(4) Lomb of Sultan Hoshang Shah.—A handsome massive marble building. 
The Maharaja is beginning to repair it; the interior is in fair condi- 
tion, and the tombstone handsomely carved. Beyond the enclosure 
of the tomb isa curious vaulted corridor. : 


(5) LHindola Mahat. 
t 7 ;. ee ; a: —A collection of palace buildings, but very much 


(8) Zawels Mahal. ruined, 


The Hindola Mahal is very massive and of singular design. The roof 
has fallen in and the walls much covered by vegetation. 


The Jahaz Mahal is used as an elephant stable, and the Taweli Mahal 
is occupied by Bhils. 
(9) Chota Jama Masjid—Is a remarkable building, having been constructed 
out of the materials of a Jain temple. 


It requires much attention in the way of clearing weeds and vegetation. 


The colonnades of Jain column resemble these at the Kutb, and are very 
handsome. 


When a general survey has been made of the ruins, the amount of jungle to 
‘pe cleared can be indicated; and the Maharaja might be asked to undertake to 
have the work done, and to take simple, but effective, measures for preventing the 
buildings from falling to the ground. 
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Near Nalcha, which is between Mandu and Dhar, is a ruined Mahummadan: ;' 
building which Sir Thomas Malcolm converted into a residence. At present it is 
oceupied by Bhils. 


Dhar. 


The capital of Malwa was formerly Dhar—an old Hindu city, some 23 milea 
north of Mandu; but nothing remains of its greatness, except two remarkable 
mosques erected out of Jaina remains, 


* 
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The Kamal Moola or Jama Mayid has a quadrangle of fine Jain columns, and the 


domes over the mosque are very fine and elaborate, similar to those in the temples 
at Mount Abu. 


The floor of the mosque is of black stone slabs, from which Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions have been effaced. The niches and the pulpit are handsome. Two of the 
columns supporting the central dome of the mosque have on them a couple of 
inscribed Sanskrit grammar devices, which show that they were probably part of a 
scholastic building. 


The Lath Masjid.—S8o named from an iron column whieh lies in front of it*—is 
a similar building to the Jama Masjid, but the Jain columns are not so elaborate. 
The niches or mehrabs and the pulpit are very good. Both these buildings are 
worthy of illustration, and should be cleaned out and the vegetation removed from 
the courtyards and from the roofs and domes. This the Maharaja would no doubt 
cause to be done, 1f asked. 


Both these mosques have Arabic inscriptions over their entrances; and the 
Judye of the Sudder Court at Dhar has kindly promised to get them copted for me. 


Ujain (Malwa). 
6th January 1881. 


The country of Malwa before the Muhammadan conquest was governed by 
independent Hindu Rajas. Vicramaditya is said to have flourished about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and to have founded the city of Ujain, which 
became a focus of the arts and literature of the Hindus. The ancient city has long 
since disappeared, but I visited a temple dedicated to Mahadeo,f which is near the 
site of the old Ujain, and an investigation might result in the discovery of inscrip- 
tions. The building is partly earthed up, but still used for worsh'p ; its columns 
are all of a primitive shape, and have the appearance of being very ancient. Draw- 
ings would be interesting. 


The modern city of Ujain is very picturesque, and has a handsome street of 
carved wooden houses, one of them being a palace of the Maharaja Scindia. 


Drawings of these wooden facades would be an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Indian art. 


Water Palace near Ujain.—This remarkable Muhammadan residence, which I 
visited on the 10th December last, is situated on a rocky island in the middle of the 
Sipri river, about 6 miles to the east of modern Ujain. It is said to have been built 
by Sultan Nasir-ud-din (1500-1512 A.D.), and is described in the History of Manda 
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* This iron column is 9 inches square and has a number of holes through it. Other pieces similar to 
it are close to the Hindola Mahal at Mandu and in front of the Agency Bungalow at Dhar, and I suspect 
that Mr. Fergusson’s surmise (see page 641, of his History of Indian Architecture) that 1t was used for 
some constructive purpose is correct. The Hindola Mahal takes its name from hindola—a swing-—and 
this iron bar may possibly have been used for such a purpose ! a 

# Called locally Bhitari Kufar; it is near the Sipri river, about a mile east of modern Ujein. 
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“A Bompay Sunarreen,” originally published in 1844, and now reprinted by the 
Mabaraja of Dhar. He writes: “ ihe apartments of the palace on the oy Ss 
floor, eight or nine in number, are lofty and commodious ; on the terrace above are 

veral airy chambers and two cupolas, which latter surmount the two principal of 
the lower apartments. 


“ Connecting this island with the northern bank there is a stone bridge, 
below which to the eastward is a causeway composed of slabs of stone and 
intersected by numerous watercourses, some of which are of spiral form. * * 

+ * In different parts of the causeway are bowers and alcoves, with 
streams of water passing through the centre, several of the streams running 
evenly along and then gliding down sloping watercourses: at the extremity of the 
causeway are some apartments on a level with the bed of the river, but below the 
surface of the causeway : from these small apartments you see in front a sheet of 
water falling from above. * 3 **? The bridge and parts of the causeway 
are built up of the remains of a Hindu temple; carved fragments appear in several 
eae 3; and as the place is known as “ Kahi-Jagga-ka-Mahal, or “ Kalideh,” the 

uilding may have been erected out of the materials of a temple dedicated to “ Kali 
Devi.” The building is certainly worthy of illustration by drawings and 
photography. It was probably designed to follow the example of the water palace 
at Mandu built by Nasir-ud-din’s father Ghias-ud-din, and is a singular instance of 
Muhammadan ideas of luxuriant and cool residence. The architecture 1s massive 
and picturesque. The present condition of the buildings is not good, but I beheve 
the Maharaja Scindia has the intention of executing repairs. I propose to have a 
survey made of the palace, both for purposes of illustration and to show what 


should be done. 


Note on progress of work at Gwalior, at Sanchi, and at Mandu, 
dated 18th September 1882. 


I visited Gwalior in March last, and found that the Courts of the Man 
Mandir Palace had been evacuated by the Commissariat, and that cleaning, removal 
of whitewash, removal of partitions and general repairs had progressed satisfactorily. 
The Teli-ka-Mandir and two Sas Bahu temples were stillin hand, and the repair of 
their roof and towers progressing. Approaches had been made to some of the old 
Jaina caves in the face of the rock outside the fort, and Major Keith was busily col- 
lecting and arranging fragments of sculpture in the enclosure around the Teli-ka- 
Mandir Temple. I pointed out to Major Keith that whilst the roofs of the build- 
ings were in need of considerable repairs to render them proof against rain, 
restoration was going on in the way of carving stones, and asked him to com- 
plete the structural portions of the roof, leaving uncarved any stones inserted for the 
security of the building. 

2. I wrote to the Resident at Gwalior, and suggested the adoption of regula- 
tions for the custody of the buildings, and recommended that the necessary sanction 
be obtained for the engagement of native custodian as specified in the annexed 
memorandum : 

(1) Names of each building to be cut in the walls, with dates as given in 
the report of the Director General of the Archxological Survey. 


(2) Chowkidars to be appointed for— 
(a) the Man-mandir Palace, | (8) the Teli-ka-Mandir, 
(c) the two Sas Bahu temples, 


with orders to report to the Resident any one disfiguring, defiling, or damag- 
« ing the buildings. 
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(3) No lighted fires to be allowed inside the buildings under eustody. ‘The: 


chowkidars are to keep the buildings clean, and to report to the 
Resident any damage from rain or other cause. 


(4) A suitable shed or dwelling to be assigned to each chowkidar, so that 
no damage by smoke of cooking or other fires may occur to any of the 
buildmgs under custody. 


(5) The orders to the chowkidars to be posted in cach building. 


3. In May last the Maharaja Sindia contributed a sum of Rs. 4,000 
towards the preservative works at Gwalior, and a grant of Rs. 2,500 has been made 
from Imperial Funds. I have had a series of photographs taken of the Gwalior 
buildings, and the negatives have been sent home for printing. These shew the 
condition of the buildings as completed or im progress in August 1882 under 
Major Keith. 

4. Major Keith’s report on Gwalior is being printed, and may serve as a guide 
to the fortress and city. 


5. Since the report on Sanchi was written, Mr. Mears, in March 1881, Super- 
intendent of Public Works at Sehore, was deputed to remove jungle from the several 
ruins; to collect all the carved stone fragments ; to repair the great breach in the 
tope ; to remove creepers from the face of the mound; to fill in the shaft sunk in the 
tope; and to clean the sculptures of the northern gateway. <A series of photographs 
showing the progress of these measures have been taken by Din Dyal, Estimator and 
Draftsman in Colonel Thomason’s Office at Indore, and the negatives will be sent 
home to be reproduced by some one of the permanent processes. 


6. Major Keith is about to proceed to Sanchi this cold weather for the purpose 
of restoring the fallen gateways and of completing the repair of the tope itself. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Agent to the Governor General in Central India, has taken a 
great personal interest in the works at Sanchi, Mandu and Gwalior, and 1t is due 
to his repeated solicitations that Government has consented to contmbute grants 
from Imperial Funds for monuments of importance in Native States, and to 
appoint Major Keith temporarily, Assistant Curator of Ancient Monuments in Cen- 
tral India. 

7. At Mandu the removal of jungle has progressed under the Maharaja of Dhar, 
and some repairs to buildings have been put in hand. Major Keith will, L hope, be 
able to superintend some work here this cold season, and an imperial grant of 
Rs. 2,000, will be made to supplement what the Maharaja agrecs to contribute 
towards the repairs, &c. 


S 
Heport on Monuments in Rajputana, together with a Note on 
works undertaken. 


Notes on Mount Abu, Ajmir, Jaipur, Ulwar, dated 5th July 1881. 


1. Avride of 14 miles from the Mount Abu road station on the Rajputana 

ap State Railway takes one some 4,500 up the hill to 

a aia the sanitarium of that name. Here ae the head 

quarters of the Agent to tne Governor General, Rajputana, and a small conva- 

lescent dept, charmingly situated around the “ Nucki-Talao ” or Pearl Lake, and 

surrounded by picturesque rocks and green slopes covered with trees and beautiful 
vegetation. 


2. The mountain range rises abruptly from the plains, its scarped peaks 
Dilwarra Temples. varying from 5,000 to 6,000 feet m haght, The 
approach on the eastern side is over a footpath, 

steep at first, which then winds through a beautiful valley to the station. 
The celebrated Jaina temples are about 14 half miles beyond, at the village of 
Dilwarra. Externally there is nothing to indicate the magnificence of the interiors 
of these edifices. ‘'wo are entirely of white marble said to have been brought from 
near Chandravati, and for minute carving and profusion of beautiful detail are 
unrivalled in India. The earlier of the two buildings dates from A.D. 1032, owing 
its foundation to a merchant, Vimala Sah. The later one was built by two mer- 
chant brothers, Tejpala and Vastupala, between A.D. 1197 and 1247. According 
to Tod, previous to the erection of the Jaina edifices, the immediate spot was occu- 
pied by the orthodox divimities Siva and Vishnu, whose ministers would not 
tolerate the approach of any of the sectarian enemies of their faith. In order to 
propitiate these, a bribe was offered and accepted. The merchants were accordingly 
not ungrateful to “ Lakshmi,” the Ilindu goddess of foitune, whom the Jains 
enshrined in a niche on the nght hand of the entrance. 


8. This stands isolated in the centre of a quadrangle measuring outside about 

190 feet from east to west, and 110 feet from 

Senne ener north to south. Along its internal faces are ranges 

of cells——seventeen on the longer and ten on each of the shorter sides. A 

double colonnaded piazza elevated four steps above the level of the court passes 

in front of the cells. In each of the cellsis a small altar, on which is placed a 

orossed-legped figure of Parswanatha. Each group of four columns has either a 

vaulted or a flat roof. The whole is of pure white marble, every column, dome and 

altar varying in form and ornament, the richness and delicacy of execution being 

indescribable. Crossing the pavement in front of the entrance, the mandapam or 
poreh before the sanctuary is reached. 


In this the carved columns with their struts and the domed ceiling are covered 
with flowing and graceful foliated sculpture and by figure subjects from mythology, 
im which the Brahminic and Jain emblems are curiously blended. The builder has 
here again testified his gratitude to the propitiated Hindus who gave up their site, 
: ' ° » their goddess Bhavani in the south-west corner of the quadrangle. 


4. On leaving the enclosure, one passes to a square chamber with a number 
of columns supporting a low roof, in which is an equestrian statue of Vimala Sah 
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strrounded by ten elephants and riders. A good deal of damage has been dade: 
the figures, and is said to have been the work of the iconoclast Aurangaib, WHO ; 
answerable for the destruction of so many temples throughout India. eo 


5. Hepairs to this building are carried on periodteally by the Jains, but they 
are done clumsily. In order to strengthen broker 
dintels spanning elaborately-carved pillars, wacouth 
masonry arches have been in many cases built up between, thus covering large portiony 
of the delicate sculptures with bricks and mortar! This could be remedied by removs 
ang the arches and by supporting the stone beams from above with iron joists, and 

bolting then together. Many of the damaged carvings have been site with plaster 


of Paris! All this might be removed. 


6. The design and arrangement of this shrine are on the model of the 
preceding, which, however, it surpasses as a whole, 


ai 


Repairs. 


Temple of Tejpala and Vastupala. 


It has greater dignity, the fluted columns supporting the mandapam being 
loftier, and the vaulted interior being fully equal to that in the other in richness of 
sculpture and superior in the execution, which is freer and in better taste. Al] the 
marble is most delicately chiselled. The surrounding cloisters have a profuse variety 
of ceilings, some with handsome processional bas-reliefs, At the end of the 
quadrangle is a fine gallery containing elephants and large bas-reliefs of Tejpala 
and others. Inthe centre is ainodel of a temple under a small dome, together 
with black stone figures of Jaina Tirthankars. Repairs are executed, but the 
sculptured marble iequires cleansing wn the dome of the porch. 

7. This has a handsome entrance, and the sanctuary contains a large brazen 
image of Parisnath. There 1s a good deal of 
unnecessary filling up with bricks and mortar 
between arches, which might be removed. 

8. This is said to be the oldest building. The porch or mandapam has a 
fine dome, andthe entrance to the sanctuary is 
elaborately carved, but dirty. 


9, Plans and detailed illustrations will be prepared of all the Dilwana 
busldings ; meanwhile rt will be amportant to arrange for the cleancng and other 
remedves heie recommended, and to oblain an estimate of cust. 

10. Ajmir —The foundation of Ajmir is attributed to the Chohan Prince 
Ajaypal in the first century of our cra. 

It is built in a lovely valley, and bounded on the north side 2 the fine lake 

ee ¢ Ana Sagur,”’ which 1» entirely surrounded b 

ea hills, and on the west by the lofty Taragarh with 
its fortress. The town is enclosed by ramparts, built by the Emperor Jehangir, 
the walls of which communicate with the citadel of Taragarh. Colonel Tod in 
his Rajasthan says— Ajmir has been too long the haunt of Moghals and Pathans, 
the Goths and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much scope to the antiquary.” It 
has, however, one ancient building in the ‘ Arhat-din-ka-Jhopra, ” or shed of two 
and a half days,” which was constructed out of a prostrated Jain temple by Altamsh 
in A.D. 1236. General Cunningham believes that most of the buildings which 
furnished materials for the erection of the great mosque must have been prepared 
and carved during the cleventh and twelfth centuries. 


11. The appearance of the old ruin is very picturesque, and the whole of 
the face of the mosque is covered with a network of sculptures. The intertor 
pillars are not so irregularly placed one above the other as in the converted mosques 
at the Kutb, in Malwa and in Ahmedabad ; but, as Fergusson says, “ if they were 

22 


Bamsa Sahi’s Temple. 


Sumak Sah’s Temple. 
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“21, The shrine of Khoja Syad at the extremity of a leng bazaar which miter 
Shrine of Khoja Syad from one end of the town to the other is 4 gregtitis 
ot ia court paved with white polished marble and 4 Neds) 
a with buildings, tombs, mosques, and the mausoleum of the Syad occupies the centr, "43 


The saint was born in the year 1132 A.D., and was the first missionary of the Koran “Y 
to Ajmir. Jahangir in 1610 A.1)., built themau-. 5 
soleum to his memory. Drawings of this and the ‘ * 
older surrounding buildings would be of value. 


reat 


Illustrations required. 
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22, Jaipur.—The parent city of the present Jaipur State was founded by 
one Dhola Ram in A.D. 967, when he and his Kachhwaha Rajputs conquered Amber 
from the Minas, and transferred their capital fiom Khoto Amber. In A.D. 1580 the 
Raja, Man Sing, began the present palace, uniting it with the feudal stronghold of the 
first rulers, portions of whose buildings may be still seen behind the zenana. About 

ies A.V. 1630 the Raja, Jai Singh 1, added the “Jess” 

Mandar,” the Diwan-i-Ahas, and several other 

palaces, enclosing the whole within a fortified wall. He also made the lake of Tal 

Koutara by crossing the ravine with a bund, on which he planted gardens and erected 

pavilions. In A.D, 1699 Sowai Jai Singh 11. constructed the fine Ganes Gateway, 

but the position of Amber, with its inaccessibility and want of room for enlargement, 

led to the removal of the capital, and in A.D. 1728 Sowai Singh founded the mod- 
ern city of Jaipur. 


23. On the occasion of my visit, Major Jacol) kindly accompanied me to Am- 
her and showed me over the palace. The approach 
from Jaipur is most picturesque: gardens, ruined 
palaces, and buildings line the road which passes up the valley formed by the Kali 
Kho mountams and, ascending over the ndge, winds down to the vale of Amber 
and to the Tal Koutara Lake. The Amber Palace is about 100 feet above 
the water level, and from the upper plateau a grand view is obtained of the old 
town buildings, which fill up the north-east part of the valley. “ Nothing,” says 
Fergusson, “can be more picturesque than the way in which the palace grows, as it 
were, out of a rocky base or reflects itself in the minor of the deep lake at its base ; 
and nothing can be happier thanthe mode in which the principal apartments are 
arranged so as to afford views over the lake and the country beyond.”’ An excellent 
description of the various palace buildings is given m chapter XX of Rousselct’s 
India andils Native Princes, buta further and more detailed account is better reserved 
until I have, with the Maharaja’s consent, completely surveyed the palace. =~ 


Amber Palace. 


24, The Diwan-i-Khas isa singularly handsome building. Its outer rew 
ee of columns is of red sandstone finely seulptur.d, 
Diwan-i-Khas, ae : . 
but the oz d7t is, that to appease the jealousy of 
the Emperor Jehangir, the carvings werecovered with stucco, the removal of which 
would be unbecoming taste and an act of mercy. 


25, Passing through the beautiful Ganes Gate the private gardens of the 
palace are entered. On the left hand side is the fine pavilion of the Jess 
Mandar, the exterior of which is of white marble ornamented with bas-reliefs. 
The interior is divided into three apartments surrounded by a verandah, and 
the walls are covered with beautiful mosaics and inlaid work. The shesh 
or mirror work is most elaborate and sparkling, and its application to the 
Moorish pendentives of the ceilings is strikingly clever. he upper pavilions are 
also tastefully decorated, and have some beautiful wooden doors, which should be 
repaired und not allowed to fall into ruin. 





84. Ulwar.—Ulwar is said to have been first. mentioned by Forlahta 
alludes to a Rajput of Ulwar ene ene the Ajmit Rajputs in A.D 
. e city has several buildings of note, al 

malace eee OF Uaatravon: not of great antiquity. The palace, built bj 


Sin h, is a picturesque specimen of Rajput architecture, and is in parts 


of illustration. 





35. M. Rousselet says of the palace :— 





“ The interior of the palace is very simple and ornamented with great taste, with the exceptiar 
of a few apartments furnished in the Europoan style, where are collected a heterogenous mass of 
furniture and other articles from our manufactories, which are the imitation of the natives. The 
architect’s plan for doing without stairs is an excellent one, particularly in this enervatin 
country. The palace has as many as three or four stories, all of which, reached by means o 

ently-inclined corridors, prevent the ascent from being fatiyn'ng, and, like most of the palaces 
in India, it contains a shtsh mahal or chamber of crystals, in which aro aggregated all the richest 
of decorations and mosaics. There is a great difference between modern art and the wonderful 
architecture of Amber, or even of Rajgarh; but still the decorations here are extremely artistic 
and of indescribable wealth and richness.” 


36. Mausoleum of Baktawar Singh.—The mausoleum of Baktawar Singh is 
a handsome-domed building of white marble, and 
resembles the chuttries at Goverdhun built by the 
Bhurt pur Chiefs in the Jast century. The Iindus adopted the idea of enshrinin 
the ashes of their dead from the tomb-buildinge Moslems, and the “chuttries” of 
Rajputana are often handsome and skilful specimens of architecture. Zhe Bahlawar 
Singh building ts certacnly worthy of illustration by plans and details, and merits 
preservative measures, 


Illustration wanted. 


87. Not far distant from the Ulwar Railway station is a fine Mussalman 
tomb dating A.D. 1517, known as Fatch Jhane’s. 
It is singular in construction, having a set of three 
ranges of open colonnades, one above the other, surrounding a lofty square apart} 
ment with a handsome dome. Lhe masonry walls are covered with nlaster, decorated 
tn purts with fandsome incised ornaments, and with coloured tiles. The enclosure 
requires cleaning out, and the trees, whose roots are destroying the terraces of the 
tomb and its adjacent mosque, should be removed. 


Fateh Jhang’s Tomb. 


38. The windows of the tomb have been closed with masonry, and the interior 
chamber ts thereby darkened, They should be opened out, and to prevent the ingress 
of bats, a wire-gauze screen fitted to each opening. The vegetation on the roof and 
dome should also be remored. 


39. There is a somewhat similar building at Ulwar called the Khan Khana, 


Kian When: but it remains unfinished. 


40. Banni Singh was a patron of art, and employed skilled artisans and. 
ainters in his palace. His library was stocked 
Talace Library. P p : ‘ : 

at great cost, and a splendidly illuminated copy 
of the Gudistan is valued at Rs. 50,000. This book was lent by the present Maha- 
raja to the Exhibition of Native Art held at Simla in 1879, and its leather emboas~ 
ed and gilt binding, executed in the Ulwar Palace, excited very great admiration, 

It seems a pity that this art of binding should not be more extensively cultiva 

at Ulwar. 





moramidni on the Palace at Amber to the ident at Jaipur, 
on cag eesonal te aaa Resident'wt Jaipnr, dated 

oe * x * % # 
4». & In the spring of last year (1881) I visited Jaipur and other places of 
‘interest in Rajputana, and subsequently submitted a preliminary report, copies of 
. hich + circulated by the Supreme Government to the Agent to the Governor 

mera. 
5. In this report I noticed in general terms the condition of the interesting 
‘; Palace at Amber, which takes high rank among the Hindu palaces that now re- 
‘ gaain in India. I ventured to suggest some remedies which seemed to me to 
* geserve the attention of His U.ghness the Maharaja of Jaipur, but having to-day 
re-visited Amber, I beg to make the following supplementary observations in the 
hopes of his becoming sufficiently interested to pass definite orders. 


6. In the preliminary report on the Amber Palace, I omitted to mention two 
very important points in connection with the condition of the structures : 


(1) Chujjas are broken in several places in the facade facing Amber, 
and some of the trellis windows are damaged and broken, 


(2) The Jai Mandir is surrounded by a verandah of iron posts and corru- 
gated iron sheets. This seems to me to be an utterly unsuitable 
feature to append to a marble building of Indian architecture. 
It is a disfigurement by reason of its hiding the upper part of the 
building, and is by reason of its material more suited to a temperate 
climate than toa tropical one. Its removal appears to me the only 
remedy for doing justice to the pavilion, and for giving the necessary 
light to the interior, decorated as it is with singularly beautiful 
mirror decorations. 


7. now discover from my inspection of to-day that shortly before the 
Viceroy’s visit last year to Jaipur, many of the palace walls were covered with 
whitewash, and I regret to observe that the beautiful Diwan-i-Khas did not escape 


this operation. 
‘ 8. Whitewash is, I submit, a moterial which is only properly ysed to cover 
mud walls or plastered masonry, but to apply it to stone work of architectural 
vf * 
beauty, is to offend every accepted cannon of good taste. 


9. I cannot too strongly advocate the extensive removal of whitewash 


is from all dond jide masonry or marble. 
| 


ye y 10. Lalso commend to notice the desirability of cleansing the marble roof 
‘wand domes of the Jai Mandir which have become staimed and blackened by 
* hapa 


her. 

11, <A pair of marquety doors taken from the zenana rooms are now 
| ~ “in the Jaipur Museum, but I would mention that an order of the Maha- 
raja’s ‘Council passed last year decided to keep all the carved and ornamented 

of the Amber Palace ix the walace. I therefore recommend that the doors be 

‘ watarned to Amber, and that these, together with those that still remain, be repair- 
‘'@a and renovated in order to preserve the tradition of a beautiful art in its original 
‘bome. In the printed report alluded to, I took occasion to mention the frescoes in 
Abe room off the Sukh Mandir. I now regret to state that their deterioration is ac- 
~~ “ed by the leakage of rain, which dampens the walls and discolors the paintings. 
vv T cannot too strongly recommend that the repairs of the Amber Palace be 

ghily curried out tn the interests of India, and as one of her national monuments. 
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Notes on Udaipur, Ahar, Nagda, arid Ohittor, dated 19th September 1882, a 
i J as ie a 
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1. Not the least of the many charms of Kashmir is to be found in its pictam ; 
esque buildings, whilst the surroundings of rugged cliff, snow-capped ranges, w 
glens, winding riverand rushing torrent, combine in a thousand ways to enhaned 
the beauty and solemnity of the ancient ruins. In Kashmir we have the wildnesg - 
of the hills and the valleys as a contrast to its massive and early temple architectute, ' 
Here and there, it is true, the refinement of the Moguls reveals itself in gardeng “i 
and fountains, such as those of the Shahlimar, on the city lake at Srinagar; but tha a ip 
prevailing elements of contrast in the valley are the grand and massive monuments" * ?# 
of man sct around with all the resources and be-uties of wild nature. Conditions 
such as these infuse a rare flavour into the old architecture of Kashmir, and render 


it almost impossible of repetition elsewhere. 








2. Although it possesses a wholly different style and far more elaborate sculps 
ture, Udaipur has all such advantages. It has architecture, picturesque and elaborate 
fo an extent which I had not before appreciated. It has beautiful scenery, 
such as unfolds itself out of mountain, slope and field, and the vast areas of artificial 
water which cover the country are features im landscape gardening on the largest scale 
that I know of. Udaipur was founded by Rana Udai Singh in 156%, and he 
conceived and carried out the idea of creating an artificial lake, on the margin of 
which to build a pilace. The Arvali mountains, the great feature of Meywar, 
surround the locality, and by raising a dyke or bund across the beautiful valley, 
streams were dummed up to form the “ Pachola Sagar.’ The city is situated on an 
elevated strip of ground purallel to the shore of the lake, and crowning the ridge 
stands the palace over ]00 feet in height. This pile of stone and marble, which has 
grown by the various additions of successive Ranas, is most picturesque and impos- 
ing. In the midst of the lake, which 1t overlooks, stand the two water palaces, the 
Jagmandir and Jagnawas, and but for their domes and kiosques, the view from the 
palace terraces reminds one more of Windermere and Ullswater than of an Eastern 
country. The artificial lakes of Meywar are not only useful works on a large scale, 
but are most beautiful adjuncts to the mixed scene of wild lull, gentle pastures and 
wooded slope. They fertilize the surrounding fields, their masonry dykes are 
often covered with elaborate marble sculptures, and their waters reflect and set off 
the beautiful Rajput temples and buildings generally found on their shores. 


8. The temple architecture is that known as the Jaina style, 1nd the porches 
and sanctuaries are all on one general plan, although the variety and fertility in 
resource displayed in the roofs or sikras, the graceful ornamentation applied to 
columns, the wonderful intricacy of the patterned ceilings, and the beautiful 
decorative friezes of figures which cover the external walls, strike one as full of 
marvellous variety. 


4. On the other hand, the secular architecture of the palace, dwellings of the 
Meywar nobility and city houses, is plainer, but the buildings are planned on all 
conceivable lines, and their general effect is picturesque to a degree. The style, 
although using the pointed arches and the cusped opehings which found favour in 
the Imperial buildings of Delhi and Agra, retains the individualities of Rajput 
architecture, z.e., dignity and repose. 


5. Udaipur presents an imposing appearance when approached along the road 
from Nimbahera, and on the afternoon of the 30th July I had a first impression of 
the city in the distance, as I drove into the valley towards the Residency. The 
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ce ¥ .  bailt by Sangram Singh in A.D, 1711, and to the left or west of the intervepiagy 
a j . : courtyard are aset of 8 “ Torns” * (or woul boat otk: ce : 
mK * See photograph. archways supported by masonry shafts) ereate ae 
i . and used by various Maharanas for the distrilias | - 
Tar tion of largesse by the weighing of their persons against gold and silver coin, = * * iA 

: ne 

‘ 


9. Passing under the “Tirpolia” one comes in view of the picturesque western * 
Shs Shotoarait: fagade of the palace range,t The Bari Mahal or . 
Great Court is nearest on the right or east. It wag 
completed about A.D. 1597 by Amara Singh If, and has a handsome supe 
structure of marble fancifully wrought into c¢ rbelled windows and trellis screens, 
This superstructure or upper storey rests on a handsome string course of marble carved 
with bas-reliefs of elephants. The wall below this ic, however, of white-washed « 
masonry, and would be greatly improred by cleaning th w the natural colour of the 
sfone. I should here mention that the Maharana has given me permission to have 
a plan made of all the various apartments, courts, &c., of the palace, and that these 
notes are preparatory only until the plans ean be referred to and a more compre- 
hensive monograph prepared in ieference to them, and to the photographs now in 
course of being taken. I therefore will here content myself with briefly mention« 


ing those parts of the palace to which Shamul Dass conducted me, and in the order 
of our progress, 


10. The whole of the western fagade of the building is extremely picturesque 
and full of variety, and is confronted by a long terrace aud colonnade, under which 
are kept the Rana’s elephants. Passing up a fheht of steps at the south end of 
the palace, we entered through a doorway and made our way to the “ Khush 
Mahal,”’{ Iiult in A.D, ISkt by Surnf Singh, 
now used for audiences and Counel meetings, and 
consisting of a small comtyard with a colonnade at one end supporting that 
peculiar cusped form of arch adopted by the Rajputs of Mey war. We neat came to 
the “Kam Belas,’9 built before A.D. 1616, a 
courtyard surrounded by a colonnade of pillars 
anda flattened edition of the cusped arch noted above. On the roof of the 
colonnade is ‘a cnumous metal astronomical instrument, and from this spot one 
obtains a good view to the east, over the lake, and to the west, of the rear facade 
of the Bari Mahal,” the lower part of which here visible was commenced b 
Amara Singh Tin A.D. 1507. Below the Karn Belas are a set of apartments, with 
elegant’ windows overlooking the lake, but the rooms are too small for modern ideas 
of comfort, and now occupied by lumber. 


~ See photograph. 


§ See photograph. 


11. The upper storey of the “ Ban Mahal” is an open garden surrounded by 
marble trellis, kiosques and pavilions, with some 
handsome doors inlaid with ivory. In the centre 
of the court is a tank encased with huge slabs of marble. 


See photographs. 


12. The Bari Mahal, also called the Amar Belas, was completed by Amara 
Singh II in A.D. 1711. There are numerous carve 
ed wooden doors worthy of illustration, and some 
curious slabs of marble, measuring 3 feet square, cut with water channels in, 
geometric devices. Handsome pavilions crown the upper terrace of this palace 
building, and théir domes are decorated inside and out with ornamental carvings. 


13. Adjoining this is the “ Dilkushal,” built by Karn Singh, and decorated, 
San photogeaidia: with mirror work of painted and gilt back 

pee ee grounds, An adjacent pavilion, built A.D, 171, 

‘ 


23 


See photographs. 
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@omes” make . an’ effective and varied outline. On. landing I found that. 
. ° hg ye Ss : 

of workmen were renovating portions of the ouaine”: The Swjuw Betas, 

nearly complete,-has been almost entirely rebuilt, and some mirror decoratiq 
pavilions flanking a tank for bathing are in excellent Native taste. The Sa _ 
Palace is a modern classical villa built by His Highness’s predecessor, and notin t _ 
best harmony with the oriental surroundings. The Nalher-hi-Mahal, ot Water 
Garden, has decp channels of masonry surrounding flower beds and palms, ‘gnd 
some pavilions of great) beauty decorated with mosaics cf glass which it ia to k 
hoped the Maharana will preserve. Some old shish arabesques of the 7 
character, but of gteat eleganee and refined taste, cover the walls of the garden‘ af 
the Ahush Mahal. Unfaitunately the damp hasraused them to become looseucd prow 
the wall, and great skili and care will be — edful to repair them, The Bars 
Mahal isa largish open court with a handsome pavilion to the south, and some 
coloured fresvoes of clephant» adorn the lower poitions of the walls of the courtyard, 
The Did Aram isa small garden with an open colovnade facing the lake towards 
the Udaipur Palace. Here, again, mirror decorations are used to ornament the 
walls, and weld deserve to be kepl tn repatr. 


18. The Jagmandir Palace.—Jaggat Singh commenced this about A.D, 
1623, and built the domed pavilion or Gd] Mahal 
which was occupied by the fugitive Prinee Kur. 
ram, afterwards the Kmpereor Shahjahan. The rest of the cardens, paviligns and 
courts were built by Sangram Singh. ‘he Gat Auhal is the principal building 
on the asland, and in fatr order, extensive repairs having been executed. The 
terrace confronting it has, however, sunk and given way in parts, avd being of 
marble slabs ts worth while lo relay and rarse on concrete alove the flood level of the 
dake. Vhe imterior of this building is decorated with some bold mosaics in jasper, 
agate and onyx, and I cannot but think that Shaljahan got the idea of adorning 
the Taj with such work from his residence on the Jagmandir island. Be this as 
it may, the Udaipur mosaie is bold and on a larger scale of pattern than the elegant 
foliated panels of Pietra Dura that cover the Taj, whilst the tomb of Shahjahan’s 
father af Shahdara, Lahore, built shortly after Shahjahan’s flight to Udatpur, 
has mosaics more like those of the Gul Mahal in the seale of pattern. The 
repairs to the Gal Mahal have so far been efficacious in keeping out rain and 
preserving the building, but the heavy pointing in plaster introduces an objee- 
tionable network of white lines into the exterior of the walls and domes. In 
both island palaces it struck me that the palms, shrubs and trees Lad been allowed 
to outgrow themselves, and by so doing obscure the buildings, 


19. Udaipur City.—On leaving the Udaipur Residency the city is entered 
by a double gateway of bold and effective design ; 
the domestic architecture which one sces in great 
variety on the way to the palace is full of interest and suggestion, and would 
anywhere else be remarkable, but the palace buildings and those on the island 
of the lake put all else im the shade. — are, oe several remarkable 
: - temples, the principal one having been built b 

eee BICe Te: Jagoat Singh IJ in A.D. 1734. Although : 
modern in date, it preserves all the main characteristics of the ancient Jain temples 
of Meywar. It possesses a fine porch and lofty sanctuary covered with hold figure, 
friezes and architectural ornament and is confronted by a handsome shrine contadte 
ing a large brazen image of Garuda, whilst flanking this to the north and south are 
small and well conceived temples dedicated to Ganesh and Mahadeo. Wistewash, 
which scems now-a-days to be so much in fashion, mars many of the sculptured: 
ela of the buildings, and I canivt too strongly advocate is complete 
FEMOUAL, , 7 


See photogiaphs. 


See photograph. 
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20, Ahar.—The small hamlet of Ahar, two miles to the east of Udaipur, fs 
the interesting ancient site of the city of Ahar. 
Fragments of carved stone are found in the village 
walls and buildings, notably in some Jain temples. Near the road is a small and 
highly sculptured temple said to have been erected under the auspices of Mira Baie. 
It stands isolated in an enclosure and is much runied, the sculptures having been 
mutilated and covered up with plaster hy Alamgir. Some httle distance beyond the 
village are the chuttris or cenotaphs of the Maharanas of Udaipur and other notables 
of Meywar. The Chuitre of Amar Singh 1715 4 tine large structure, but vegetation 
ws doing damage to the roof, dome and teriace. A 
large tiee has grown ap close to a commer of the 
tatler, and unless removed will sooner o1 later upheare the masonry. Sangram Singh's 
chuttrt is alsoa fine building, but was never finished. J yetution requeres to be 
removed. This 15 one of the largest of the cen- 
otaphs and has some haudsome trezes of sculp- 
tures Amar Singh [Ps chutti is covered with 
vegetation. Near this 1s a small cenotaph of the son of Uda Singh I, but its 
sculptures have been mutilated. Zhe whole enclosure 
or gearcyard 7 gically overgrown with vegetation 
and trees, and might easily be laud out aud set iu oidei. 


See photographs. 


Sce photograph. 


Sce photograph. 
Sco photograph 


See photograph 


21. Nagda and Eklingji —Nagda, 22 niles north of Udaipur, is said to 
have been founded by Bappa carly in the sth century, and close to it 15 the temple 
village of Ehkfingyi, also connected with the early hfe of this first of the Mey war 
Ranas. The antiquities of the loeahty ae therefore at leat histomeally important. 
From the accompanymg dramiam the postion of the temples at Nieda and 
Eklineji will be understood. The lake which sepuates the two villages is one of 
the many artificial waters which beautify the Udaipur valley and as sutounded 
with wooded hills. The imost interesting ancient structies at Nagda aire two 
temples called the “ Sas Bahu” ‘Thea position as shown at Aand B | Both are 
in the first rank as specumens of Jama architcetme, and are exceedingly ommate 
and comparatively perfeet. There are no mscriptions to give any aceount of these 
remaikable monuments, but IT imagine that they are both antenor to the J1th 
eentiury, and that Bis eather than A. Reccul diaimage has been deuce to both by 
chipping off faces, §c., of pgures, aud should, I submit, be iendered impossible by 
enclosing the locality und by eustody. 


22. The rough plans explain their arrangement. Jn A the roof of the porch 
and lowe of the sanctuary should be cleared of regea 
tation. The mulhoned windows fand g with their 
carved geometric tracery and figure carvings aie eaceedingly fine. The porch 
a@bedis even more elaborate and finely sculptured and im unquestionable taste. 
The interior of the poich has four handsome columns suppoiting an elaborate 
dome ; the ceilings thoughout are of great diversity of design and curiously honey- 
combed. The templ appeats to have been at one time dedicated to Vishnu, there 
being near the sanctualy a recumbent figuie of that yod ona snake in black 
marble.—(Vishnu and Lakshint on Ananta.) The exterior carvings would be 
greatly impio ed by being cleaned, but the interiors of the porch and sanctuary are 
blackened by smoke, dut and bats, the dung of which covers the floor, and should 
be thoroughly cleansed. 


Sce photograph. 


In B the roofs also require weeding of creepers. The porckhhkilmno 7s hand- 
some and wus cartings are worth cleaning. The 


See photographs. range of four columns at C have the appearance 


at oa distance of being Grecian, but on examination it 1s seen that they are 
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fashioned on the orthodox Hindu plan of varying the sections of the shaft from the 
square and polygon to the circle. A ruined temple 
, ‘Becmbotogrant: at C in the sketch diagram 1 is surrounded by water 

and the lotus plant. 


23. Near this are two Jaina temples D and F, the former built in A.D. 1443 
by the Khumbo Rana. Neither eall for any pocial remark, Beyond these at @ 
isa temple and porch which has an ancient look, Close to the causeway at the 

Seeaicereantt north end of the lake are two small temples H and 

K. The smaller one His apparently the older, and 

is handsomely seniptured. A figure of Vishnuias in the sanctuary above the 
causeway ; to the east are several temples MNO; that at L being a large Jain one. 


They all want clearing of dirt aud jungle. 


: 24. The groups of temples at Eklingyj: are held) very sacred. Two of them 
at P and Q are solidly built of masonry and covered with carvings.  P is partially 
damaged by whitew: ash. Qs said to have been bult by Mira Baie. 


25. Chittore.—Chittore 1s over 60 mules north-east of Udaipur. The Malwa 
branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes a little over a mile from the present 
town, above whieh the ancient fortress towers as a till mass 500 feet above the 
plain, and over 3 miles long by half a mile wide. ‘The ascent, whieh be@ins from 
the town, is a mile to the upper gute, with a slope of about 1 in 15, Phe “buildings 
here noted on are inthe order p entail out to me by the kiladar, who was my aide, 


26. The Sengar Chaort 1a very elaborate building. Although the dome is 
now plam and unornamented outside, the interior 
1s finished in one of the most beautiful styles of Jain 
architecture ; In the centre is a canopred masonry dais or “chabutra ’?? on which the 
enthronement of cach of the Ranas aw said to have taken place. The bas-relief of 
the exterior walls are exceedingly bold and effective, and the buildme is, both from 
histomeal and architectural pomts of view, well worth preserving. The wassive mason- 
ry walls which hare been built ap to both sides of the hirlding cut it eahalf. Lheir 
gO? ul mould be a git “ut CMPLOCCHI ne, The cas MHYS cnsale and out reguere cleaning, 
and all vegetation should be removed fiom the roof and walls, 


Sce photographs, 


27. Thegreat palace of the Rana, or Bara Mafal, isa plain building, but in 
excelent taste, and in @ourse of beng renovated For the use of the present Viaharana, 


25. A group of elaborately carved Jain temples known as the sa/zs (27) 
Dewal-hi- Manda should he preserved. Some of 
the masonry structises require strengthening, aud 
the weds and erecpers which eorer the cuclosure and walls should be outrooted, 
Near to this are two other Jain temples with very handsome exterior carvings. 
Pegetation should be heie thoroughly cleared uway 
and the sentpluies cleaned, 


sec photographs. 


Sce photograplis. 


29, Nest comes the so-called Mira Bace Temple with its curious interior 
arrangement of columns. Its tower or sikra 1s all 
of stone and very handsome. = Te masonry walls 
to the north of the building are much damaged by trees uhichtt would be as welt to 
destroy. There isu good deal of tujurious vegetation elsewhere in the building. 


30. The Torrer of Fretory built by the Khumbo Rana, one of the most powerful 
Ranas of Meywar, is the stnking monument of Chittorgarh. It was erected about 
the iniddle of the 15th century dun ng a revival of Jain architecture. ‘The nine 
storeys composing this exceedingly interesting tower are covered inside and out 
with sculptures of great beauty. The ar rangement of the staircane as it passes 
through the various storey» 1s especially curious, The dome that now surmounts 
the ninth storey was a substitution in 1839 for the old roof which was destroyed by 


See photographs. 
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in ‘the Mogul: ale, and-not’of the best type, its removal ‘would, 

k, be a great” mprovement, a ari it would be. even better to substitute a flat 
rt inive covering Mi its place rather than: attempt any imaginative restoration. * 
i nusber of chhujjus, cornices, pillars of projecting windows, parapets, §e., Te + 
e renewal, and the ubiquitous weeds should be destroyed. | - 
. “8h. ‘Near the tower and in a south-west direction is a large stone temple 
wnh'as the Mokal- -ji-ka-Mandir, dating from the 15th century. I¢ is choked up— 
a all sides with vegetation, and its roof hax been invaded and nearly destroyed by 
eee roots which should be removed. Some loose stone walling abutting on the temple 
whould be taken downand the whole structure set free. What is now unobseured 
., of the sculptures of the exterior shows some very fine and interesting friczes of 
» figure subjects depicting real scenes in history. The carvings require elec caning. The — 
: Gaterior of the porch and temple should be thoroughly cleaned out, and some of the 
masonry tn lintels, Se., requires str engthening. Nhe floor of the sunctuary is below 
the ground level, like th: atat Ambernath in Bombay. North and east of this fine old 
“building are two interesting’ doorways—that lo the east is on the street of the Sindhi 
Bazar, and the houses which encroach on il right and left might with great advantage 
be removed. My guide ealled both of these gateways “ Ahar-ki- Darwaza Close 
ae to this spot is the picturesque and historical foun- 
fe tain and tank known as the gau-mukh, and above 
os vis s the Mahusali, where some of the early Ranas were cremated. 


82. The foregoing are buildings that my guide Jive Ras, the kiladar, showed 
me the first: day of my visit. 























See photographs. 





33. On the second day I began by examining the Ram Pol gateway, fom 
cowhence Akbar is said to have carried off the wooden doors to the Agra Fort. I 
topke an opportunity on my return o7é Agra to look at these gates, and there can 
“be no. doubt that if they are the original ones from Chittore, Akbar had them 
~govered with the presetit, plates of copper ornament which is thoroughly Muham- 
allan and m the same style as the ornamentation in the Aora palace build- 
ings, The Lam Poul gateway is a handsome masonry structure with bold 
| friezes along the plinth.  Vegetutton should be 
removed, 


34. The old Jain Tower (A.D. $96) of Sri Adat is in considerable disrepair and 
will require very careful treatment. 4 vee as doing 
| great damage in the uppermost storcy, and there is 
uci. vegetation in the walls. One of the four projecting windows in the top storey 
has. fallen away, and the niche with an erect Jain figure to the east will soon fall 
nbess s attended to. Lhe carvings near the base want cleaning. The temple near the 
oe Jain Lower has some handsome carvings inside 
and out which are very neglected and dirty and. 


See photograph. 


See photograph. 














See photograph. 


re 4 clean. 


The ancient temple to Mahadeo, Nilkant by name, is said to have 
been built by Bappa in the Sth century. It is 
kept in some repairs, and has a resident priest, 


ae a6, Floss to this is the Suraj Pol or Gate of the Sux, a plain structure, and 

the eastern: entrance to the fortress. A little further on- the road, the tempte of 
7 ay shmar Mahadeo is passed ; its sikra or tower is partly fallen, the enclosure 

: doh fragments of sculpture, and the porch or mandap has lost its dome. 

ary has that peculiar sunken chamber which I first observed in the ~ 

mbernath i in Bombay, and the plan of the temple is on the lines of an~ 


OF egelation and trees are doing damage ; sculptures require cleansing « : 


xt comes an ancient looking building with two small domes, laid i in n thie 
ashion of horizontal courses, called the “ "Chattrang-mori-ka- Guimla.” - 


Bee photographs. 


bay 
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The Padmini-ka-Mahal and its island palace are being repaired by : tha 


\. 

ag 

Maharana Sujjan Singh. The principal gateway ia. 

Sue photographs. a handsome piece of architecture. The niches. amd, 


masonry basement facing the tank hare unfortunately been wh ilewashed. 

39. The Maha Kali Temple has all the appearance of being ancient. Ite 
sikra and domes covering the porches have been 
renewed in plaster. The exterior carvings are 
most interesting and curious. TZhey require cleaning. She porch has a fine coiling. 

40. The Patla Sing and Jaimat Pataces ave picturesque buildings with dar 
blue tiles showing in portions of the esterior. A short distance further on the 
Tower of Victory comes into view again, and the cirewt of the fortress is complete. 

4]. The remedies here recommended are not very elaborate or difficult of execu- 
tion. The structural repairs will require shill no doubt, but a very considerable im- 
provement will be evident by simply clearing vegetation and cleaning up the 
buildings and their surroundings. 


See photographs. 


Note on works in progress, dated 19th September 1882. 


The Dilwarra Temples are under two panchayats or committees, one at Sirohi, 
the other at Ahmadabad. The former can sanetion annual repairs up to Rs. 2,000 
and original or new works upto Rs. 15,000. The recent .epairs are, however, 
elumsy and certainly expensive. T have anthomty to survey the various buildings. 

2 At Ajmu a survey has been made of the Arha-din-ha-Jhopra, of the 
Daolat Bagh, of the Khoja Syad’s Tomb and surtoundme buildings. There is now 
but one dome that 1s umepaned in the Atha-din-ka Jhopra, The enclosing quad- 
ranvle requires repairin places, and the earved fargments in the mosque pi oper should 
be cleaned 

3. An estimate for clearing one of the marble pavilons in the Daolat Bagh 
has been sanctioned, and the work has commenced under Mr. Brassington, Execu- 
tive Eneinecr, Mayo College. The adjoining marble pavilion, now used as a station 
library, will also be cleared and repaned, anda grantof Rs. 2,000 has been contributed 
from Impenal funds. The hamimam, oeenpied as the Commuissioner’s office, should 
be repaired as soonas possible, 

A. The survey of the Nhoja Syad’s Tomb will show what remedies are essen- 
tial to the preservation of the numerous buildings. 

o. A restored drawing of the Taragath gateway has just been completed, 
and T understand fiom Lieutenant-Colonel Steel, ru, Secretary to the Agent to 
the Governor General, Rajputana, Public Works Department, that the funds for its 
ree onstruction will be provided. 

6. In regard to Ambar, near Jaipur, T have reeorded my view in a memoran- 
dum of 18th August 1&S2, see page clsaiv, and L hope that His Lighness the Maha- 
raja will take the matter into his serious consideration 

7. Lam notaware of anything having been dcue yet at Ulwar, not having 
been there since Apiil 1581, but hope that the recommendation in regard to Fateh 
Jung’s Tomb will at least be cariied out. 

8. My report on Udaipur and Chittore recommends a number of simple 
remedies which might easily be undertaken without delay, but for all structural 
repairs I recommend that an officer be appointed to draw out the specification of 
work, and to supervise it whilst in progress; but he should, in my opinion, have 
no responsibilities as to rates or the disbursement of money. Mr. Brassington, 

ixecutive Engineer of the Mayo College, Ajmir, could supervise the work at 
Clnttore, and the engagement of his services would be the most convenient and 
inexpensive arrangement that I can think of. Chittore is 12 miles journey fr 
Ajmir, where Mr. Brassington already has an office and establishment. : 
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T 
Report on Monuments in the Punjab, together with a Note 
on works undertaken. 


Note on Umritsar, dated Ist January 1881. 


1. The Darbar Sahih or Golden Temple.—The temple or Har Mandar as it was 
at first called was built by Guru Arjan, the successor of Rim Das ; 1t oecupied 
the siteof the present building in the centre of the sacred tank, but was 
oe in 1701 after the battle of Ghulu Ghara near Ludmana, and was rebuilt 
in 62, ‘ 


2. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, after seizing Umritsar in 1402, spent considerable 
sums of money on it, and from this time the temple has acquired the name of 
Darbar Sahib. The building 1s a remarkable specimen of modern Tndian arehitec- 
ture. Its features and details are partly Hindu and partly Muhammadan in 
erygin; but, as Mr. James Fergusson observes, ’ neither its outline nor tts 
details can be commended. The gencrat effect produced by its marbles, walls of 

mosaic, and domes and upper storey overlaid with gold 15, however, very rich 
and splendid, and its situation in the midst of the beautiful lake, surrounded on all 
four sides by picturesque pavilions or “ bungas” as they are called, shows off the 
building to full advantage. 

8. Umritsaris the Holy City of the Sikhs, and the Golden Temple and its sur- 
roundings are held in the highest reverence. A Committee of Sikhs preades over 
the welfare of the buildings, and tepairs are now being sedulously executed, both 
anside and outside the temple = The painted and gilt interior decorations are boing 
renewed, where taded or damaged, 1m 4a masterly way This shows that native 
artists, left to themselves, areas thoroughly capable of emulating the splendid 
ornamentation brought into India by the Moslems ay they were in the days of 
Akbar and Shahjehan, 

4. As regards the preservation of the temple and the outlying Sikh buildings, 
I would recommend a greater attention to cleanliness. In spite of+ the sanctity 
which compels every visitor—Native or Ewiopean—to remove Ins shoes, there 
are gorners in the enclosure where the stenches are sickening. TI also noticed the 

reater part of the inlaid and carved woodwoik in the Darshami Darwaza, in 

carved. doors in the temple, andin the Baba Atal to be suffermge fiom dirt 

pnd neglect. A little soap and water and occasional oiling would go far to 
preserve this woodwoik, which is very beautiful of 1ts hind. 

5B. The Baba Atal is a lofty tower built over the tomb of Baba Atal in 

.D. 1628, and 1 one of the buildings held in reverence round the Golden Temple. 

nd Hs size and pleasing propoitions, there is nothing very remaikable 

in the exterior ; but the interior decorations of gold and colored arabesques are 

affective und handsome. These latter are also being renewed by the Sikh 
Committee. 

"8, In accordance with the wishes of Sir Robert Egerton, the Lieutenant-Gov- 

emor of the Punjab, expressed to me at Lahore in November last, I have caused 

drawings to be put in hand of the Golden Temple and the neighbouring tower of 
Baba Atal. 

7. Besides general plans, sections and elevations, details are being made of 

‘ doorways-—inlaid work in marbleand wood—of wooden carvings, and of the gilt 

wnd painted interior embellishments, 
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" 8. These when complete will furnish some interesting material for the 
ef medern Indian decorative art. 


9. Ram Bagh.—To the north of the city is the Ram Bagh, which was enclosed — 


as a garden by Ranjit Singh about 1420, and im which he erected buildings for thé 
accommodation of himself and his court whenever he stayed at Umritsar. These 
buildings were, until quite recently, used for the district courts and treasury, 
but another more convement site has been found ov waich the kutcherry is newly 
built, and the Ram Bagh 1s well cared for as a garden and the buildings kept up 
as objects of interest only. 


Extract from a Ietter from Captatn If HH. Cont, RE, Curator of Anciunt Monuments tn India, te 
the Seeretary to the Govermnent of the Punjab, Publa Works Department, dated Snonla, Zard 


August 1881. 


T have the honour to enclose a copy of my report of the 10th May 1881 (see 
page XIX) containing certain recommendations for preserving national huldings 
of interest at Lahore and Della, and to soliert that) Tomay be informed whether 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor wishes to undertake any of the works 
specified before the close of the current financial year. 


2. The plans to show the present condition of the buildings, and what may, 
with advantage, be done, are in course of being famed out mo any office, and it 
will be necessary to appott an officer to frame the estimates. 


Extract from a letter from Carratin HT. HW Corr, RE, Curatorof Anjent Monuments in India, te 
the Seerctnry to the Government of the Punjab, Public Works Departinent, dated Suula, 23rd 


August 1881. 


I have the honour to reporf that J bave consulted with Major-General 
Cunningham, Director General of the Archeological Survey, as to the best way of 
S ? y 
dealing withéthe Buddhist ruinsin the Peshawar Division ; and beg to submit 
: “ ‘ 3 n> 
the following recommendations, in which General Cunningham fully concurs, 


2. It is well known how interesting and valuable are these remains, both from 
an archwological and artistie pomt of view. On the one hind, General Cunning- 
ham is anxious to continue an examination of the Peshawar Valley, which has 
already yielded so much valuable historical and archeological information and 
matter ; and on the other hand, L would wye the importance of preserving to 
posterity what remains of the art aud architecture of the Gaudbara Monasteries. 


3. Already many valuable and beautiful sculptures have been exhumed from 
the Takht-i-Bahi, Shahbay Garhi, Salii Bahlol, Jamal Garhi, and elsewhere, and 
those that are now exhibited at the Caleutta and Lahore Museums are of the high 
est interest and value. 


4. A good deal more may be discovered and be applicd in the elucidation 
of Indian archeology and art. Many of the places already examined may be¢ 
expected to yield further discoveries ; and the village of Nogram or Ranigat is’ 
avery promising: site. » 

5. How far the remains that may be brought to hght can be preserved 1 stéa 
is I think, to be only determined by consulting with the local author ities, and. 
by taking each case on its own merits. " 
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: %. To soma places the fanaticism of the Mubammadans is a source of 
danget to the figure sculptures, which they mutilate the inetant they are dug out 
sf the sandy mounds and earthed up ruincd buildings. Im such cases I think the 
sly way to preserve after excavation is to remove the sculptures to a place where 
they can be guarded. 


7. In other cases it may be possible to arrange for custody. 


8. Very few of the remains appear above ground, and the first step is to 
secure the services of a company of Sappers and Miners under the command of 
an Officer with a taste and appreciation for acheology. ‘Lhe next step is to 
examine carefully the most premising localities and to excavate. 


9. I would recommend the examination of the Takht-i-Bahi, Shahbaz Garhi, 
Jamal Garhi, Shah Dei, and Takal Bala (near Peshawar), and that the seulptures 
which may be laid bare and rescued from sand and carth, be collected at Naoshera 
and from thence distnbuted to the vamous Indian Museums and Schools of 
Art. 

10. At the same time I am strongly of the opinion that any buildings or 
ancient remains should, if possible, be preserved (7 salu, 


1). Uf these recommendations meet with the favourable consideration of His 
Tlonour the Lieutenant-Governor, I hope that the services of a eompany of 
Sappers and Miners may be secured for a short time this ensuing cold season to 
carry out excavations and examination of remains m aceordanee with what General 
Cunningham and I, in consultation with the local authorities, may recommend. 


Extract from a letter from Captaris H HO Cott, RE, Curitor of Ancunt Monuments in India, to the 
Secretary to the Government of the Paongab, Pubho Works Department, dated Simla, 2th 


Suptember 1881, 
In reply to your letter No. 139 of the 19th instant, I have the honour to 
recommend that repairs to the following buildings be commenced :-—~ 


Jahangir’s Tomh at Lahore, 

Shahlimdr Gardens at Lahore. 

The Kutub buildings and grounds, Delhi. 
The ground Iumayen’s Toinb, Delhi. 


2. The plans for these will be submitted ina few days. In the meanwhile 

J heg to strongly recommend that an appleation be made to the Licutenant- 

«Governor of the North-Western Provinces for permission to ask Mr. Heath to 
visit the buildings mentioned and to draw up the estimates. 


ee een 


; Pxtract from a letter from Captare H H Corus, R K., Curator of Ancicnt Monuments in India, to the 

‘ Inspector General of Military Works, dated Simla, 8rd October 1881, 

Referring to the letter No. 294B., dated the Sth instant, addressed to you by 
the Government of India, Public Works Department (a copy of which was for- 
warded to me for information), I have the honour to soliit your consideration of 

the various recommendations, referring to buildings 
in the Lahore and Delhi Forts, contained in my 
report * dated 10th May 1880 (see page xia ). 


%, I respectfully bey to recommend that the works be put in hand as soon as 
possible, The plans and drawings alluded to in the report will in a few days be 
a a be submitted to you. In the meanwhile 1 would suggest your applying to 
the Government of India for a grant of Rs 10,000 for the Delhi Fort buildings, and 

of Bs, 5,000 for the Lahore Fort buildings. 


* Copy enclosed. 


Piyiteen 
a) 
CED LET pate atid, ah 


Western Pevces will probably be employed at Lahore and Delhi by the. Pan 
Government in the repair of buildings ; and I strongly recommend that advant mes 
be taken of his experience to-execute the works in the Forts at those places. © 5 


of framing estimates from the plans in my oflice. 













ath, Executive Engivecr of . the ‘Archmologieal Division, ‘No 


4 Thave suggested to the Punjab Government the propriety of. socials 
Mr. Heath’s services, and recommended his deputation to ae for the Purpose, 


Extract from a letter from Caprarn H. H. Coxe, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monum nts in India, to the 
Inspector General of Military Works, dated Ist Fcbruary [sby. 


Referring to my letter No. 418 of 38rd October 1y5], 1 have the honour to sug- 
gest the following preliminary measures :— 


2. Lahore Fort—Diwan-i-am—The provision of other barrack accommodation 
may take some time to arrange, but I strongly recommend that the painted apart- 
ments in rear of the throne ie avacuated a all colour or W hitewashing prohibited. 


Khwab-gah.—To be cleared of its chureh fittings. 


Jahangir’s butldings.—Used as a Roman Catholic chapel and staff quarters; to 
be evacuated, and the sculptured columns freed of the wiutewash and enclosing 
walls. 


Delhi Fort—Diwan-i-am.—1 recommend the removal of the eanteen. A. 
drawing showing the origin] mosaie behind the throne is in hand, and will be 
submitted. 


8. Diwan-7-khas.—The roof to be strengthened from the top by the insertion of 
iron joists. The present painted wood ceilng to be rendered secure, and renewed 
where the wooden panels and mouldings have been removed, An estimate for 
repainting the coloured ceiling at the rateof Rs, 1-4 persquare foot by Ismail Khan, 
miniature painter, Chandni Chauk, Delhi, seems to me worthy of consideration ; 
but it would, | think, be prudent to have a sample painted at one corner for approval, 
which would also serve as a muster for the rest of the work. Only the centre 
ceiling requires repainting. 


Sawan and Bhadon.—These pavilions are used for serving out rations and for a 
gymnasium, and should, I submit, be cleared and cleancd. 


4, The following plans and drawings are forwarded by post; but T hope that 
they will be returned as soon as done with, as they are required for purposes of 
illustration :— 

(1) Plan of Delhi Fort (buildings of interest coloured red). 

(2) Pavilion called Sawan in the Delhi Fort (Bhadon is a similar pavilion). 
(3) Painted ceiling in the Diwan-i-khas—Delhi Fort. 

(4) Plan of Lahore Fort (buildings of interest voloured). 

(5) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it is. 

(6) Diwan-i-am in the Lahore Fort, as it was. 


(7) Khwab-gah in the Lahore Fort. 
5. Some notes on the condition of buildings of historical and artistic interest 
at Lahore and Delhi are enclosed. 


Lahore Fort, 


Diwan-i-am.—The original railing which was in front of the building has all 
been removed, with the exception of a few uprights. The steps, tuo, have all dis. 
appeared. 


, MOTT ae y eS Low 
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The ees has sunk in the middie about 6”. A portion at the north wa et 
sheet copper 13’ x 3’, the centre portion of which is plain ; but the border is a, radoed 
flowered pattern. 


Shish Makal.—The flooring of the open courtyard facing the Shish Mahal “" 
worn and broken, as also that of the fountain. 


There is a low parapet wall of brick masonry round the fountain, which SeORA , if 
to have been lately put up. so 


Armoury.—Flooring of open verandah at south-east corner broken up. 


The long room in use as a store for keeping old Sikh weapons. The doorways 
have glazed frames. 


Naualakha Burj —The plinth is in good order, except where marked. 


The steps are bad, and seem to have been 
put up recently, 


Exterior. 


The lower panels are in good order, plain marble. The panels marked A 
and B are in a ruined condition, only ai few 
stones of the inlaid work remam. The 
stone-work has been removed altogether from the two panels C and Don the 
opposite side of the doorway. The Dorder between these panels is in fair order, 


but many stones removed from it. Above the soifit, line of the door is all plain 
plaster work. 


(Front).—Only a few stones remain of the inlaid work in the panel marked 
eee e EK. Panel F taken out bodily and plaster substi- 
; tuted. Inthe pancls G and Il only a few stones 


remain. The pancls above and below these ae of plam white marble, and 
are in fair order. 


The stone beam spanning the entrance has cracked in two. There are other 
cracks, as shown on the diawing ; the border between the panels 18 in good order, 
In the panels coresponding to A, B, Cand D only a few stones remain of 


North cnd. the inlaid woik. "The panels above and below are 
plain. The border isi order, The chujja and 
brackets on the south end are of wood ; as also a poition at the north-west corner. 


South end. 


ae The south-cast corner seems to have been reeent- 
ly rebuilt. Flooring of lime mortar; isin fair 
order. 

All the flowers in the inlaid work of the dado have been removed, About 
half of the mosaic border has been removed, and putty and paint substituted ; 
the remainder is in fair order. The pamted work im the panels above this is in 
fair order. The portion above the dootways 1s in good preservation, 


The ceiling is cracked in several places. 

Of the inlaid work on the marble columns, very few stones are left on the 
but the work on the capitals 1» in fair preseivation. 

Two open pavilions on either side of the Naulakha Burj.—Flooring broken 


up. Beam across opening at north end cracked 


in three places ; a pipal tree has taken root at the 
back of the wall, as shewn on the elevation. 


Pavilion on the noth eide af the The whole in fair order. 
Naulakha Burj. 


The inlaid work on the bases of the marble columns has been damaged 


Pavilion on the south side. 
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wind ‘tadet ef the stones removed, otherwise the rooms in the lower floor are in 
hth good order. But the rooms on the upper fleer 
Msbal. are tm disrepair and dirty. 


Moti Masjid.—Flooring in fair order, but a pipal tree has taken root 

Open a at a (marked on ground floor plan), and up- 

oak: ake heaved the slabs round it. The flooring has also 

bulged out in two places marked + +), evidently caused by the roots of the same 

tree. The black marble inlaid work on the outside walls is damaged in 
several places. 


On the south dome is a pipal tree (4) on plan shown in elevation, which is 
causing the slabs to be lifted up from their beds. The same is being done by the 
roots of a tree (c) which has taken root in the middle dome. There are a few 
more small trees on the roof, and one of good size at (d). 


The inside is in fair order and kept in repair. The open archways outside 
have been built up and doors and windows let in. The entrance lobby 1s in a 
neglected state; the plaster has fallen off and the flooring 1s in a bad state. 


A pipal tree is growing up against the entrance steps. 


Shahlimar Gardens near Lahore. 


The alcove at south-west corner.—Inside plastering all gone, as also from top 
West wall. of cupola. This wall 3s m a ruimed condition. 
The portion immediately adjoming the pavilion 
leans over, to a distance of 373’ on the south and 200’ on the north 
side. The brick-on-edge terrace is in a very bad condition, especially 170° of it to 
the south. The small wicket (76 feet from south-west corner) has been blocked 
up, the arch having fallen in; a similar wicket has been blocked up on the other 
side of the pavilion used by natives. The terrace on the north side of this pavilion 
is in fair order. 


The alcove beyond this pavilion is in a very bad condition. The chujja work 
has fallen away; the plaster on the ceiling 1s falling off. 


The wall beyond this aleove is bent in the shape of an S$ for a distance of 
238 feet. 


The terrace along this portion has sunk and is in a very bad condition. The 
yemainder of the wall on this side is vertical, though shaky; the plastering has 


peeled off. 
The oe beyond this up to the gateway D is in fair condition, but 
sink in places, 
) 
a is a good deal of vegetation springing up on the wall near the 
gateway. 
The tilework in the spandrils of the large archway on the ae has Pine 
Gates diss ge removed. Four panels are in fair condition 
ath a a Of the remaining fifteen, the tilework has 
been totally removed from eleven and the other four are in a very bad 
state. In the soffit, ten patterns are gonc, the remainder are in fair order. 


. The south pinnacle on this gate leans to one side. 


APPENDIX T.-~PUNJAB, axel. 
x ti : 

= be terrace beyond has sunk very Jow in consequence of water having’: ; 
ged. a 


The alcove at the north-west corner is in a ruined state, the chujja work has 
been removed ; the old ceiling on the lower rooms was removed and ae replaced. 
with one of reeds; the roof rests on rough ‘ bullies’ (saplings). 


Ww 


In fair condition, but the plaster gone 4 fect from tho ground; the upper geese 
North wall is fullmg. The pasement has sunk and been 
; destroyed all along this wall. 


The pavilion on this side has been repaired lately ina rough way. The roof 
rests on beams and burgahs. The old staircases on erther side, leading to the ter- 
rave on the roof, are in a ruinous condition, 


There are traces of a stairease in the floor of this pavilion which led to the 
garden on the north side of the present one, This staircase and passage have been 


blocked up. 
The alcove at the north-east corner is in fair condition. 


Portion between north-east corner and gateway HE in a bad condition; plaster 
.. mn ‘ : q ’ o 
eee) fallmg. The gateway EK iy im a ruined state. 
Of the tuework im the front clevation only 74 
panels remain. 


The spandrils are destroyed; tilework gone. On the inside the tilework is 
destroyed to a height of 3 fect on the north, and 6 feet on the south. Also at the 
crown portions are pone, A portion of the wall between this gate and the ham. 
main has been repared. The remannng portion (246 feet) 1 ma bad condition, 
The high wall leans over for a distance of 110 feet from its end. The portion ad- 
jomme the hammam 1s vertical, but the plastering has gone. 


The dome over the aleove at this pot shows « large crack. The chujja work 
is destroyed. 


The columns of the baleony have all spht above the springing line, and the 
whole weight*of the balcony now rests on a wall recently built up. The orginal 
cantilevers evidently gave way. 

The gateway near this alcove is ina dangerous condition. It docs not seem 
to be in use now as a thoroughfare. 


The wall beyond to the south-east corner 1s in a bad condition. The paving too 
is bad. 


South wall. IIas lust mu h of its plaster. 


The entrance steps broken in parts. Entiance eorudor is in fair order ; plaster 
bad. The two outer doois are rough and seem to 
have been put up recently; floormg of all the 
rooms is broken up in placcs; plastering im fair order, but the whole dirty. 


: The amma. 


Wall running east and west, between the two alcoves Q and R, in disrepair. 
The cornice broken in several places. 


The paving along this wall is worn out. The stone facing is all scaling off. 


A portion of the railing (15 feet) on the west side of the pavilion, together 
with the upper wall, have been upheaved on account of the vegetation taking 
root. 
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* A a : 
/ "The brick terrace on the west side of the centre pavilion has snk on encoun 
uot water lodgiog. 


The terracesalong the channel has sunk in several places. A portion of the 
‘flower bets round the large tree (4) has been upheaved. 





The original railing on the upper terrace seems to have been removed. 


In good order, but the marble dado has been 


Pavilion I : 
removed in many places. 


The brick-on-edge terrace alony the channel has sunk in several places. 


South entrance. In fair order. The marble dado has been removed in several 
Beiter All the pavilions round the large tank, as also the one at the south entrance, 
ve been repatred and whitewashed. 


Shahdara near Lahore. 


Juhangir’s Tomb—The paving on the platform on which the tomb rests is in 
avery bad condition, The red sandstone facing 
of the plinth has been removed, A portion of the 


paving measuring 1’ x 88’ x 10’ on the south has been removed. 


Platform. 


Thero is a good deal of vegetation springing up on the walls and minarets of 
the tomb itself. A small pipal has taken root on the soft of an arch on the 
south-eastern corner. 


Flooing in tolerable order. Broken in places 


Outer arcade of the tomb. 
colored sepia on ground plan, measuring— 


, O10)" uw 
7 . 1 ¥ 6’ . ; in south verandah, 
a ot f 
? . : 2 a in east verandah, 


The nosing of the plinth is chipped and broken. 


Inner rooms of the tomb openmg on Flooring of all in a bad condition. 
to the verundah, 


Plaster in fair condition, whitewashed. There is a large crack in the vaulted 


oiling (shown in plan). 

The stone bressumeis across the door-ways have all cracked in two. 

Only two of the old doors remain. Buta number of new ones have been 
recently put in. 


I—Leading from the west side. Floonng in good order. Tilework in fair 
Corridors lading to the central apart- order, but dirty. A. portion removed and replaced 
nt, . with plaster, measurmg— 


i i’ x 5’ x Q’ 


Upper portion of walls coloredwashed a dirty brown. 
The ceilings are cracked from end to end. Arches in the same state. 


II.—Leading in from south side. 


' ‘ Flooring. Removed as shown in plan and measuri 
lV’ x 15’ x 1V 
L x 25’ x 3° 
if x 17’ x 4! 
Tilework in fair order ; damaged in places, measuring-— 

11’ x 8’ 6” x 9” 
2’ x 1’ x 1’ 
1’ x 2’ 6” x 3’ 
1’ x 4, x 1’ 

Fresco-work. Patched in several places, measuring 
1’ x 4 x 4,’ 
1’ x ll’ x 3’ 
1’ x 8 x 9’ 
]' x 10’ x 1)’ 
1’ x 10’ x 3’ 
A patch of ceiling is damaged measuring— 

1’ x 1: x ll’ 


ITI.—Leading in from eastside. Flooring in good order, except portions me 
suring— 


1’ x 9’ x 4 
ae x 5’ 6” x 9’ 6” 
1’ x 2’ 6” x 1' 6” 


Tilework in fair order, but damaged in places, measuring— 


1’ x Y’ x 1’ 
1’ x 9’ v2 1’ 
1’ x l’ 67 x 9” 
Fresco. | Damaged in places, z.e., coving, measuring— 
‘ 1’ x 30’ x 2 
Ceiling, measuring— 
V / x 20’ x 10’ 
1’ x 11’ x 11’ 
LY x 10’ x 3° 







_ | APbINDIX TiePONSAL, | 
IV. —Leading from north side. | 
Flooring damaged, measuring— 

2" x 5’ x Q’ 

}’ x 6’ x 3’ 6” 

1’ x 3’ x 9’ 

)’ x 5’ 6” x 9’ 
Tilework in fair order, except a peace measuring — 

V x 3’ x 2’ 


Fresco in very damaged condition. 


Ceiling cracked from end to end. 


The centre room (in which stands the sarcophagus) is in good preservation, but 
_ the canopy of cloth under the skylight is very dirty and old. 


Parapet wall of terrace covering the whole building has been recently built in 
place of the railing which was removed. The same remark applies to the parapet 
walls round the four minarets. Three steps broken in one minaret (south-eastern) ; 
flooring of terrace patched in several places. 


The ceiling of the domes over the minarets is all gone. 


The base of the wall fora height of about 4 feet is in a ruined condition 
Ginteacwall, The plaster has fallen off, and saltpetre is causing 


the bricks to crumble away. ‘There are the 
remains of boulderpaved walks all round. 


This wall is completely undermined for a distance of 400 feet from the north- 
western corner. The aleove is also undermined 
West wall. : . rp 
through the bricks crumbling away. The plaster- 
ing of the ceiling is falling off ; the steps are broken. 


Undermined to a height of 4’ from base, to the centre building 703’ from the 
North wall corner. This building had been converted into a 
dwelling-house for railway employés. The inte- 
"wlor 1s in fair order, but the outside walls are in a bad condition. 
. The alcove at the north-cast corner is crumbling away. The dome 1s in 
digrepaar. " 


Both sides of the wall crumbling at base, 4’ from ground, to a, distance of 

East wall 310’ from north-east corner. The remainder 

| of the wall, tegether with the baradari on this 
_ gide, have been destroyed by the encroachment of the river Ravi. 


South wall About 550’ destroyed from south-eastern 
corner. 


| ~ Khe building in the centre of this wall is in good condition. It was converted 
. into a dwelling ; the outside of the wall is crumbling away. 
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Good condition for 100’ from south-west corner. At this point there ina 


Woat wall. large crack, showing where the wall has sunk 5 Ue 


beyond this the lower portion is crumbling, 


_ Four of the cisterns (B), (D), (G) and (E) are in fair order, the others in 
ruins. 


[NV.B.—The garden is only kept up round the tomb. The other beds are let 


out for cultivation.] 


Old Serai, Shahdars. 


Completely rumed. A few rooms above are habitable; the lower portion 
Basie abeaued. erumbling away. The out-otlices in the whole 

enclosure are in # ruimed state, and falling in 
several places. 


Front face stones are loose and falling. The plaster lining of the large 
archway completely fallen in. Inside had been 


Building (formerlya masjid) on west : 
repaired and made habitable. 


side. 


In a dilapidated state; a few rooms made 


North entrance. : : 
habitable in the upper floor. 


Front in fair order, but many panels are falling and others have fallen. 
Pate Aulenies Rooms in the Jower and upper floors have been 
repaired and used for offices. 


Tomb of Asaf Khan at Shahdara. 


The side buildings in this enclosure have been repaired and made habitable. 
The enclosure walls are in much the same state as those round the garden in 


Jahangiv’s Tomb. 
The tomb itself is in a very dilapidated state. The outer shell of slabs bas 


been completely removed, as also the slabs from the floorme ; only a few left in 
the plinth. The tombstone is in a ruined and neglected condition, 


Some of the tilework still exists in the arched doorways. 


Chauburji, Lahore. 


Broken up and destroyed. The north-west minaret and corner fallen and 
destroyed. The plaster from inside has fallen 
away. The plaster in the side recesses of the east 
elevation (facing road) all gone, same for spandrels in the main archways. The 
portions marked with the letter A show where the tilework has fallen off. The 
north-east minaret is in fair order, but the brickwork is exposed where marked B. 


North elevation The tilework on this side has been damaged by 
exposure to the weather, the colored surface of the 


tiles having: scaled off. 


Floor. 


Outer surface in fair order, but the inside 


elevation. 
Weat at shows eraclks and looks unsafe, 


7 > Remmi mera 


& he 
as titetork destroyed as matked in drawing. The wall on this side shows 
* month sievation. a large crack, and the minaret at the south-west 
corner seems to be sinking. There was a bush 
ytowing out of the wall near the south-east minaret. 


Mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore. 


The flooring in the open courtyard is in tolerably good condition, except 
where marked A Ain plan. The perforated brickwork round the cistern is worn. 
Phe flooring inside the mosque 1s 1n fair order. The plaster inside has fallen away 
o a height of about two feet, with poitions remaining in afew places. The 
sorniee below the springing lme is nearly all gone. The arches over the entrances 
rave all cracked at the crown. The domes seem to be sound, except at the south- 
ast corner. At this point there 1s a large crack, evidently caused through the 
‘oundations sinking at the corner. The tilework on the walls outside 1s m fair 
der, except parts defaced as shown in drawings. That on the domes of the mina- 
ets is nearly all destroyed. The pinnacles which were on those domes have 
alien down or been removed. The railing of perforated bnckwork on the mma. 
ets ig in an unsafe condition. 

The small tomb in the open courtyard is in a neglected state. The tilework 
m the courtyard walls isin fair order, except about 20 feet of the work on the 
arapet wall on the north side, wluch has been defaced, also the tiles from an 
rchway and spandrels on the south wall, removed bodily. The plaster with imita- 
ion painting 18 mm disrepair, 

ntrance gateway on the east side. The plaster fiom the phnth has fallen 
ff to a height of about 3 fect. The portion above thisin fair order, but dirty. 
‘he corridors on either side are in a rumed condition. 

Gate of Golali Bagh —South face towards road ; plaster of plinth gone. 
The tilework in good order, except where shown as destroyed in the drawings. 
The plaster of the entrance archway has been recently renewed. The plaster of 
the centre room has fallen away. The fresco work 1n this gate has been destroyed 
in places by the plaster falling off, and has been blackened by smokein others. The 
arches have all cracked at the crown. The back of the gateway has been blocked 
up with a brick wall. : 

The fresco paintings have been destroyed to a height of about 4 feet; 
above this the work 1s 1m fair order, but dirty. The fow pinnacles which stood 
at the corners over the parapet wall have fallen. 

West face—~Most of the plaster fallen away, and nearly all the tilework, with 
the exception of two patches measurmg 9’ x 1’ and 4’ x I’. 

East face.—Same as west face. 

Back or inner face.—The plaster and tilework all gone. 

Mosque of Begampur. 


The front of this building is in fair condition, but damaged in parts as 
shown on the elevation. The interior is ina very neglected state. The flooring no 


“ithe dado was originally of tilework; the walls above this were painted. 
Very little now remains of the tilework ; the walls have been whitewashed. All 
arches show cracks at the crown. The plaster of the ceiling has fallen off. 


Delhi Fort. 
, » Fioering im good order. The original flooring stones seem to have been 
Trewai-l-Khas. replaced by inferior ones. 
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Of the narrow panels two are intact. The remainder have all the stones removed, 
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APPRNOTK f.—PUNTAB; 
tana teak are. In tolerable preservation. 


Centre hall. The ceiling on the south side has sunk below the cornice to a 
depth of about 4 inches. The original painted 
work is covered. What now remains was done 
recently and is incorrect. The ceiling of the outer colonnade is in better condition. 
The painted work in this is what was originally done. It has been damaged in 
deveral places through the leaking of the roof. The spandrel of the centre 
archway on the south side shows a number of cracks. 


Hammam.—Rooms lettered in plan.—All the stones from the flowers wanting, 
as also from the buds; the leaves and stalks intact. 


Walls (above the dado) and ceilings white- 


Ceiling. 


Mosuie work in dado. 


washed in all the rooms. 
Flooring in pretty fair order, except where 
some of the flags have been removed. 


Same as above. Corridor between B and C 
in good condition. 


Room A. 


Room B. 


Flooring in good preservation. Inlaid work in floor; a few flowers remain 
nase e intact, others all gone; but the stalks and Jeaves 
Manes intact. 


Same remarks as C. ‘The slabs round the 
fountain are loose in their beds. 


Corridor between D and G. Flooring in fair order; walls whitewashed. The 
red sandstone flags in the ceiling are sealing off. 


Flooring repaired; walls and ceilings white- 
washed. 


Flooring in fair order, as also cistern. 


Room PD. 


Room E. 


Room F. 


Same as F. The cistern in this room is in a ruined condition. AJ] the stones 
Room G. from inlaid work have been rempved, only two 
or three remain. 


Flooring in fair order. Cistern in much the 
Room H. arn = : 
same condition as the one in the room G. 
N.B.—The three cisterns in the above rooms (F, G and H) are said to have 


wen brought trom the gardens of the Fort. ‘These were in use as purely sitting 
ooms. | 

Mott Masjtd.—The flooring in the open courtyard is in fair order; but the 
Jabs from the fountain bed have been removed. 


Flooring inside the mosque in good order. Some stones from the inlaid work 
emoved. A new panel (the top one) of the entrance door has been recently put in. 
The outer walls round this mosque are said to have been built after the mutiny. 


Saminan Burj.—HPlooring—North verandah. Portions on either side of the 
hanne] in a very bad condition. East corner room is sunk in several places. The 
looring flags are all worn and scaling away. 


Walls and ceilings.—North verandah plaster in disrepair. One of the stone 
lage in the ceiling (the centre one) is cracked and unsafe. 


Room at north-east corner. Ceiling shows a crack along the middle. 
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Room under dome. Mosaic work. The stones from all the flowers removed,o% 
only leaves and stalks remain intact. Small bay-window on east side. Painting’: * 


in the ceiling obliterated. The railing between the columns gone. 


The other rooms in this building in fair order, except the mosaic work of 
which the flowers have been removed ; the stalks, buds, and leaves are nearly, all 
intact. 

Dewan-t-am.—F looring flags worn and scaling away. There are marks of a 
stone railmg which existed between the outer columns. The steps on the west 
side are worn and chipped. The flags on the face of the cast wall are scaling off, 
as also the stone pilasters along this wall. A portion of the coving has been broken, 


The detailed drawing of the Peacock Throne mosaic work shows where stones 
are missing. 

Nakkar Khana.—This building isin good condition, as it is constantly repaired, 
except the two recesses on the east face, which are both nm a dangerous condition. 
The joints between the slabs lining the arched roof have opened and the whole 
threatens to fallin. The elevation shows where slabs are spht and broken. 


“ Sawan” and “ Bhadon.”’?—Flooring in fair order. The wall and ceiling 
whitewashed. All the stones in the mosaic work on this wall have been taken out. 
A store had been formed on the south side as shown in plan by building 
up mud walls between the columns. This room was m use asa godown for the 
Commissariat contractor. A portion of the cornice has been damaged on the 
east side ; also one of the columns (marked on elevation) shows where a round 
shot struck it. 


The pavilion on the opposite side similar to the above, called “ Bhadon,” is 
in use as a gymnasium. The flagged flooring has been taken up and plaster 
flooring substituted. The wall at the back has lnen whitewashed, as also the 
ceiling. The stones from the mosaic work have all been removed. 


Zinat-ul-Masjid, Delhi, 

The flooring of the open courtyard is all worn and overgrown with grass and 
jungle. The flooring inside the mosque is in good order. The plaster has fallen in 
places. The recesses in the west wall have been opened out, and open brickworks 
put in for ventilation. A lean-to has been put up on the outside to protect this 
wall. The domes are overgrown with nim and popal trees. 


The buildings adjoining the mosque and intended for travellers are in a 


ruined state. 
Kalan Masjid, Delhi. 


Flooring broken up and worn, except in centre court. The plaster has fallen 
from the walls and ceiling. A portion of walling has fallen on the north-east side 
measuring 10’ x 10’ x 2’. All the roofs are in a very unsafe condition, and leak 
very much during the rains, through the outside plaster having been destroyed. 
The dome and vaulted roofs show large cracks, The whole roof is overgrown with 


vegetation. 
Fatehpuri Masjid, Delhi. 

Flooring is all worn and broken up, but undergoing repairs. Intermediate 
supports have becn put up (as shown in plan) to support the roof which threatened 
to come down. The chujja work has been shortened and only a coving remains, 
The present kiosks over the minarets were put up recently in place of the original 
ones, There ate a number of pipal trees over the dome, which is now plastered 
and whitewashed. It is said to have been originally covered with blue tilework. 
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. Purana Kila (Old Fort), near Dethi. 

: : > 

| * iOwter courtyard overgrown with grass and jungle. Floors all broken up. 
: ~ West wall.—Niches lettered on plan. 


, A.—In fair order, but very dirty. The ceiling shows a crackin the north- 
* west corner. 


B.—Damaged in places ; otherwise in fair order, but requires cleaning up. 


ay 








C.—Centre. The fringe of carved flowers along the arch broken away in 
parte as shown in drawing ; otherwise in fair order. 


D.—A good deal of the inlaid work damaged, particularly two patches mea- 
saring 1’ x 6’ x 3’ and 1’ x 5’ x 38’. 

E.—In good order, and seems to be in use for worship. There is a crack 
here similar to the one in A. 


End walls, north and south.—The middle arch in these walls show cracks ; 
otherwise they are all mght. 


The cross arch between C and D showsa gaping crack as marked in cross- 
section, 
Front wall.—Archways on the south of the centre opening cracked at crown ; 
the otherg seem to be sound. The parapet wall over this wall repaired about 9 
ears ago. The bases of the pillars at the south end seem to be crushing. The 
inlaid work in front is a good deal damaged. All the ceilings show large cracks 
and look unsafe. 


Roof.--The gallery along the back portion shows a crack in the vaulted 
roof from end to end. The roof is all overgrown with grass and jungle. 


Humayun’s Tomb (near Delhi). 


Fair order, but the recesses very dirty. The minarets which existed on the 

Ga ask east side have fallen. A portion of the wall 

nie cae adjoining (on the north side) has fallen down, 

as marked (2) in plan. Remainder of the wall up to the north-west corner in toler- 

able preservation inside, but the back of the wall crumbling away. The bastion 
at this corner in ruins. 


In pretty fair order. The building A in the centre of this wall is dirty 
and in disrepair. The building B at the north-east 


; aoa corner 18 in ruins. 
. The whole of this wall as well as the building C 
a is in a ruined state. 
‘7 Fallen, as shown in plan, to within 160 feet of 
" Hoaee eS the south gateway; remainder in tolerable order. 


A portion was removed, as shown dotted in plan. The south gateway has been 
F paired and converted into a rest-house for the police officers. 


‘+ Whepevave the remains of a small mosque as shown at (¢d). The bastion at the 
vouth-weat corner is in a ruined state. The wall between this corner and the gate. 


way bias fallen as shown at (8) and (¢). 
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Of the original walls and cisterns very little now remains. » gar 
s overgrown with vegetation. Only the portion between tl west gatewi 
und the tomb is kept up; the other portion is all farmed for cultivas 
sion. There is an old tomb in the south-east corner as shown in the plan. This’. 
tomb as well as the one outside the enclosure have some fine specimens of incised ” 
work in the ceiling, but both are ina very neglected state and falling to ruina. 
The tomb of Humayun itself is in fair preservation, but a number of small pipat 
trees have taken root on the top terrace and dome. The minarets from most of the 
sorner pavilions have fallen. A portion of the chujja work, about 6 fect, has fallen 
from one of these pavilions (nerth side). The perforated sereen work in the 
windows is damaged in a few places. 












The railing on the terrace has fallen or been removed in several places, 
mecasuriug— 
South side 1x30 feet. 


Fast side 1 «350 ,, 
North stde 1x40 ,, 


The wails in the basement show extensive cracks from end to end on all four 
sides, evidently caused by the outer walls sinking. 


Kutub (near Delhi). 


The Jamali Kamali Tomb.—The paving outside is worn and broken up in parts, 

Outside. The whole of the enclosure is overgrown with 

jungle. The plaster from the outside walls hag 

nearly all fallen, and very little of the tilework remains ; portion of tilework 

exists over the south entrance, but is covered with mud. The ehujja work looks 

ansefe and hable to come down; a leneth of Ts” of it has fallen. A small x‘m 
tree has taken rout over the north parapet wall. 


The tilework in the dado is destroyed in parts, measuring about 52' x 8’, 
Vijanie: The plaster above the dado nearly all gone. 
e 


Border round recesses 37’ destroyed ; that along the top of wall 18’ destroyed, 
The incised work in the ceiling is in good preservation, but dirty. The patterns 
have been covered by visitors with red ochre for the purpose o” obtammg im- 
pressions on paper. 


Tomb of Fazalulia Khan. Flooring all broken up and destroyed.—A in fair 
order, but dirty; a good portion of the border 


Revesses. . : 4 
stone along the archway is missing. 


B.— Same remarks as above. Centre recess damaged considerably by boys, 
who are in the habit of throwing stones at the carved pendants and flowers. 


The two recesses (C and 1)) corresponding to A and B have heen removed 
bodily. The inner shell of stone forming the ceiling to the four side domes has 
all fallen in. The eviling of the centre dome reniains, but there isa gaping crack 
in the dome itself. The fringe of carved work on the large entrance archway 18 
considerably damaged. The minarets on cither side of the main entrance as well ag, 
those that existed on the corners have fallen down; also the parapet wall along 
the front, and the whole is now overgrown with grass and jungle. The 
staircases are In a ruined condition; most of the steps are either louse or broken. =~ 


The whole enclosure is in a neglected state, and overgrown with jungle. The 
walls round the compound are crumbling away. 
| 9A 7 
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The insoription is not in a good state of preservation, “as the surface of the rock is rough cad ary 
exposed to weather. The only way, in my opinion, of preserving the récord is by an impre ; , 


of the whole inscribed surface. 


The village headmen should be made responsible that no wilful damage is déne to the 
inscription. 


Ranigat near Nogram.—The ruined fortress on the hill of Ranigat is beyond the British 
frontier in the Khudo Khey! country. Both Lowenthal, General Cunningham and Dr, Bellew 
have described it; but no systematic survey or examination has b on made to reveal the condition 
of the various buildings. General Cunningham gives a rough pian at page 103, anda sketeh 
of the fort at page 107 of Volume TH, Archeological Survey. 


Tho patches of shrubs and trees which conceal the walls should be removed, and the outline 
of the buildings carefully laid bare, so as to permit of an accurate plan being made before any 
extensive removal of earth. 


A few surface excavations have been made, and small fragments of broken statues, &e., cover 
the surface of the ground. Some of these are represented ino tle necompanying illustration, and 
give an idea of the general character of the carvings, and their resemblance to Greek sculpture. 


The village of Nogram was deserted at the time of my visit, on account of fights between the 
sections of the Khudo Kheyls ; but L understand that the civil authorities could make arrange- 
ments with the tribe for the supply of labor for excavations. It would, 1 think, be necessary to 
pay the men a small daily wage, and also to give rewards for 1emaims excavated and delivered 
perfeet and unmutilated. Care would be nevessary to prevent damage m laying bare the walls of 
the buildings. On completion of the work and removal of the valuable stones, an agreemont 
should be made with the tribe to prevent wilful damage to the fortress ruins, 


Karamar Hill.—The ruined monasteries, which seem very numerous along this mountain 
range, are so inaccessible on the steep scarps of the hill that there seems little danger of damage 
being done wilfully by the natives. 


T saw the buildimgs and topes at a distance only, during the ride from Shewa to Bakshali. 


Bak shalii—This village ts built) on ruins, and some interesting discoveries were made lately. 
An old Sansevit papyras book being unearthed ina field was sent to General Cunningham for 
examination. Mr. Robinson also obtamed an ancient pened and stonelamp. This site would probe 
ably yield a good deal of interesting matter; but search can only be made voluntarily by the natives 
for rewards, as the greater part of the ruins are under the village houses. 


Tak ht-i-Bahi —This prominent ill, which rises some 500 foot above the Easofzai plain, is 
about eight miles from Maidan, and its rings have been desermbed by General Cunningham in 
Volume V of the Archwological Survey, and by Dir. Bellew in his Report on Eusofzai. 


The ruins are verv extensive and most interesting ; the disposition of the monasteries and 
dwellings can bee clearly traced from the upper points of the Tak ht -i-Bahi range; but on near 
approach it becomes evident that great damage has been done by excavators and alae alah The 
digging has had but one object, namely, the ready removal of sculptures and statues, which adorned 
the cloisters and topes, added to this, earthquakes have overturned and ent the massive and lofty 
walls. 


The only thing to be done at present is, in my opinion, to prohibit irregniar and unauthorised 
excavations, and to have the place watched by the headmen of the neghbouring village. 


Charsuddah. --Close to the junction of the Swat with the Kabul river, and between the 
branches of the former stream, 1s a large fort called locally the Bala Hissar. General Cunningham 
ilentifies the locality as the position of Pushalavati mentioned in the 7th centary A.D. by Hwen 
Thsang, and directed excavations in the fort and in mounds around (he town of Charsuddah. The 
fort, which was evidently adapted by the Palthans, is too much ruined to be of any value for 
purposes of conservation. Lieutenant Martin, who was here at work with a field cone of 
sappers, revealed the poncipal entrances into the stronghold and some curious rrigation channels 
of excellent pottery leading from an ancient well. He also found in neighbouring mounds »ome 
fragments of Groeco-Buddhist sculptures similar to those already transported from the Peshawar 
district to th: Lahore Museum—only smaller and more imperfect. They appeared to me valuable 
only from an archeological point of view. The most remarkable sculpture shown to me by Lieu- 
tenant Martin was a small stone centaur or human-headed horse. 


§. The conclusions I arrived at during this visit are as follows :— 
There are objections to the employment of Pathan sappers in making excavations :— 


. (a) Their religion encourages them to deface figme carvings. 
(6) Their work depends on the interest which the offiver commanding takes in archwologys 
(c) The presence of small bodies of soldiers at remote parts of the frontior t» apt to na 
the tribes (who are genvrally at feud with each other) to embroil their enemies in 
difficulties with the British, casily brought about by a single shot. a 


y &: Tema therefore of the opinion that the move efficient manner of seitiring the preseryatidn 
al the interesting wine which abound in the Kabul valley is to enliet the tn themselves fs the 
Work, making it their ixiterost to produce perfect and unmutilated sculptures or other antiquities, 
‘ there’ are, I evbmit, two ways of doing thie— 
tet, by placing asumof money atthe di lof the civil authorities, to be applied in 
eraall rewards for perfect specimens of inscriptions, carvings, statuary, coins, or rel’cs 


of any kind, An annual grant of about Rs. 1,000 would, { think, produce consider- 
f able results. 


And, by systematically removing sculptures, &c., from particular localities, rich in remains, 
y means of an organised gang of the tribes people. 
It would be necessary to provide for superintendence, and to send a responmble person to sur- 
vey, luy out the tasks, and pay for labour 


7, Itia generally agiced that Ranigat would be likely to yield valuable discoveries, and a 
native with local knowledge would jnolably be the best supervisor. He should know how to 
measure and make plans of buildings, and learn how to take imprissions of insurptions in gutta. 

ercha paper, &c. It would be best for him to be duectly under the civil authorities in the disticet, 
Pat I would direct the techincalities of bis operations, and inspect his work as occasion required. 

A small grant of Rs. 2,000 would probably cover sach expenses. 

8. As reguids the interesting localities inthe district, I recommend that the headmen of 
villages, or influential natives, be made responsible for preventmg damage , and the rains at Jamal 
Garhi, Takht-1-Bahi, Sahn Bahlol, Sawaldher, and Kharkai ae particululy worthy of custody. 

6. Some repairs and improvements have recently been earned out in the 

Delhi Fort. Delhi Fort under the Mihtary Works Branch. 

Captain Turner, r.u., the Executive Engineer, 

has cleared and renovated the two pavilions referred to at page xav (Hayat 

Baksh) aud at page ever (Sawanand Bhadon), At the request of Colonel Holmes, 

R.z., the Superintending Ungineer, I have prepared a design for a baleony to 

kome quarters over the Dellu Gate of the Fort. At present the baleony is of wood 
and corrugated iron, and larmonises ill with the surroundings. 


7. Humayun’s Tomb near Delhi, and the tomb and mosque near the Kutub 
known as Jamali Kamali, are in course of being 
rescued from neglect, and the grounds and 
structures put in order; but the wok 1s at a standstill for want of allotment of funds. 


4 


Humayun’s Tomb, Jamati Kamali. 


8. The Fatehpuri Masjid in Delhi was purchased by Government at the 
time of the Della Assemblage, and = given 
back to the Muhammadans, The buildings and 
enclosure were in a neglected condition wheu I made my report in LSS) (see 
page xxviii) but I am glad to say that this has been to a certain extent 
remodied, the enclosure having been cleaned upand planted, and some of the oevedtul 
repairs executed in the mosque. More, however, remains to be done. At the request 
wf the Commissioner of Delhi, Colonc] Gordon Young, I have prepared a plan for 
«puilding some additional houses round the enclosure of the mosque, and by the 
letting of these the mosque trustees will increase their income. 


Fatehpuri Masjid. 


. 9, Wazir Khan’s Mosque at Lahore has been surveyed, and the drawings will 
show how artistically valuable this building is, 
and tend, I hope, to bring about better care of the 


building on the part of its owners. 


10. The whole of the Punjab work has progressed slowly during 1881-82. 

The funds granted last year have now been withdrawn, and the employment of 
. Mr. Heath? Exeeutive Engineer, Archeological Division, North-Western Provinces 
. god Oadh, has not been found practicable. The work has consequently been delayed, 
nding thé settlement of who should doit. A special officer, Lieutenant Abbott, R.E., 
now been appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir C. Aitchison, and a contribue 
', Siow, of Ra. $8,000 out of this year’s grant has been made by the Supreme Govern- 


“  ‘Wagir Khan’s Mosque. 
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together with a Note on works undertaken. 


Note on Allahabad, Benares, and Jaunpur, dated 11th January 1881. 


1. Buddhist Lét in the Allahabad Fort.—The Asoka Lit in the Allahabad Fort 
in front of the Arsenal is one of the most interestmg of ws hind. It way re-crected 
in 1587, having been found lymg on the ground. The Asoka inecriptions on it 
date 240 B.C. Those of Samuda Gupta date A.D. 850-400, and there 1s a Persian 
inscription of Jehangir’s (A.D. 1605) from which it appears to have been re-eracted 
to commemorate the accession of that Emperor. The base is 7 feet 7 inches, the 
shaft 35 feet, and the diameter at the top 2 feet 2 imehes; at the base about 3 
feet. Captain Smith, who re-erected the pillar m 1637, built upa pedestal, and 
translations of the mscription have been printed on paper @luzed and fitted into the 
base, The writing 1s, however, almost Wlegible from damp and vegetation which 
has got behind the sheets of grass, and these notiees unght be replaced with 
advantage by some notices printed 11 enamel on metal. 


2. Ahkbai’s Palace, Allahuhad —\kbar’s palace buildings in the Fort have 
been almost entirely obliterated. Those that remain have been adapted to the 
purposes of the arsenal; and the beautiful hall drawn by Damell and represented 
in Kergusson’s volume on Indian Architecture, page 553, has been so built up, 
enclosed and furnished with Enehsh doors and windows as to appear to be a build- 
ing contemporaneous with the EWenborough barracks outside the arsenal enclosure, 
The interior columns of the hall are whitewashed and enclosed by partitions in 
order to accommodate arsenal stores, and the building is past any redemption that 
would have any chance of being entertamed, 


3. Ahshay- Bat in the Allahabad Fort.—The so-called underground temple near 
the arsenal (which is m reality only a building earthed up by accumulated débris) is 
the temple described by the Chinese traveller [wen Thsang (A.D. 637). Originally, 
says General Cunningham, both tree and temple must have been on the natural 
ground level. ‘Te upper portion his long ago beon removed, and the only access 
to the “ 4Ashay- Bal,” or “undecaying Banian Tree,” now available is by a 
fheht of steps which leads down to a square pillared courtyarl. This was once 
open to the shy, but 1s now closed to secure mystery and darkness. wen Thsang 
describes the temple as being m the amidst of the city of Prayaga (Allahabad), 
which was situated at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, so that the Fort of 
Llahabas erected by Akbar (A.D. 1572) surrounded this ancient Judding, and 
probably was the means of preserving it from being swept away like all other 
evidences of the old ety. 


4. Nhusiu Bagh, Allahabad.—These gardens are near the railway station. The 
tombs of Sultan Khusru, the ill-fated son of Jahangir, of Khusrn’s mothe: and of 
his sister, are in fair preservation, but require (when it can be afforded) more thorough, 
repair. The “gardens are well kept up; they were laid out by Jahangir, and are 
surrounded by a masonry wall. 

5, Buddhist Tope at Sarnath, Benares.—(Date about 6th Century A.D.)—This 
monument has been described by numerous people and is well known. General 
Cunningham writes about it at length in his Vol. 1, Archwological Report, pagég 
103—130, Mr. James Fergusson describes and illustrates it in his Ldistory of mechs 
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we 
bs - sdeokitecture, pagés 65-68, This interesting Tower, or “ Dhamek Stapa” as it 
(+ 4g: called, is in a véry ruinous condition. One side of thé sculptured frieze is 
ieee sd falling, and has béen recently banked up with earth. Nothing, however, can be 
Gone satisfactorily until the unsafe masonry is entirely rebuilt ; and this should be 
dane at once to prevent further damage. 


6. Benares City—My visif was too short to permit of any careful 
examination of the buildings in the city, but a large number of gh4ts and buildings 
kiave been built on the nver bank, and 1 propose to make a detailed report, as a great 
deal may be done in the way of improvement. For instance, one large ghat was 
commenced by the Maharaja Scindia, but it has sunk and become utterly unsightly, 
asif disturbed by an earthquake, ‘Thus subsidence is no doubt due to bad founda- 
tions. 


7, Jaunpur—The country around Jaunpur became an independent Moslem 
ovince in 1397 A.D., and so remained until incorporated by Akbar in the Mogul 
Empire. The Jaunpur Rulers adorned their capital with a series of buildings 
of a distinct Pathan character unsurpassed in India for magniticence and for 
individuality of treatment (see Fe:gusson’s Lfistory of Indian Architecture, chapter 
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8. Jaunpur Fort Mosque —The mosque in the Fort was erected in A D, 1898 
out of the materials of a Hindu building. In front of the mosque not mentioned by 
Fergusson is a stone lat o1 column about 40 feet Ingh, with 3 bands of Aralne 
inseription half way up. The date of the imsciuption 1s A.H. 801, The front row 
of pillars in the mosques are sculptured, but those in 1ear are quite plain. 


The central archway has an inscription over 1t, and so has the mteiior “ meh- 
rab” or niche. The mosque 1s neglected and in disrepair. 


9. Jaunpur ort.—The Fort itself 1s said to have been built by Firoz Shah. 
It isnowinruins. ‘The two entrance gates are massive and o1nate, and are occupied 
by police. The first gate has carved spandrels and mches inlaid with colored tiles in 
yellows and blues. The second gate has some delieate bands of sculpture. Both 
are in the Jaunpur Pathan style, and worthy of preservation and illustration. 


10. Jama Masjid, Jaunpui—The Jama Mayid m the city was commenced in 

A.D. 1419 out of the columns and materials of a Hindu temple, and 1s a grand 

building consisting of a pillared courtyard 220 feet by 214 feet. The east end is 

ruined ; repaiisare 1m progress to the north and south gateways. The north gate 

has been almost entirely renewed, but not well. In front of the mosque itself 1s a 

, Bort of gate pyramid, which appears to have supplied the place of a minaret. The 

interior of the mosque is whitewashed, but its proportions and enrichments 1n stone 

vand marble are very remarkable. Flanking the sanctuary of the mosque on each 

gide are two vaulted halls 40 x 50 feet. The building is bemg repaned by Maulvi 
Abdul Majid, but the old Imes are not followed sufficiently carefully. 


VW. Atala Mayu, Juunpur—The Atala Masjid 1 a most beautiful mosque 
situated in the city. The colonnade of the quadrangle is bmlt up of Hindu 
eolurans, whilst the gateways and the facade of the sanctuary to the west, with its 
three “propylons” or pyramid gates, are all of very handsome and ornate 
Saraeenie architecture. The interior of the sanctuary has a very »richly carved 
dome, but it is whitewashed and exceedingly dirty. The colonnades are used for 
ali purposes by the natives of the city, and are also very dirty ; vegetation re- 
quires remoying from the roofs. Repairs are executed by the Muhammadans, 

_ gad are in the charge of Maulvi Abdul Majid ; but the work requires to be 
', undertaken with more attention to correctness of detail and with greater vigour. 
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12. Lali Derwaza Masjid, Jaunpur.—The Lali Darwaza mosque ie two, meee 
outside the city of Jaunpore. It is similar in style to the two mosques above de my, 
seribed, but smaller. It is in considerable disrepair, and the quadrangle overgr 
with grass. Flanking the central sanctuary on each side are ratsed galleries enclosed — 
by sercen work. These were no doubs constructed for purdah women, but now are 
used as comnion habitations, The place should at all events be preserved from dirt 


and vegetation. 7 


The Jaunpur architecture has beon illustrated to a considerable extent by, 
Mr. Heath, Executive Engineer of the Archwxologieal Division of the North-West- 
ern Provinces, and Ins drawings should be published for the benefit of museums and 
schools of art throughout India. 


Letter from Captain H. H. Cots, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Secretary to. 
the Govermnent, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Public Works Department, dated Simla, 
3rd August 1881, ‘ 


T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. C.-S48B.-R, 
of 1881, concerning the Sarnath Tope at Benares, and in reply to forward a copy 
of a Report on Allahabad, Benares and Jaunpur, in which L have expressed the. 
opinion that the loose masonry in the Sarnath Tope should be rebuilt. By this: 
T mean that, where the stonework has been displaced or has bulged; it should be 
taken down and securely replaced, and that where necessary for security plain- 
masonry blocks be inserted to replace what has fallen out and been lost, No new 
carved work should be done. The upper part of the stone masonry plinth should _ 
be laid m cement and secured, as far as possible, against the action of rain; but. 
the mound of brick masonry which surmounts the tope should be simply cleared 
of creepers and vegetation. 7 Z 

2. Ido not think that these measures should cost anything like Rs. 11,000. ;» 
and if done by daily labour under careful supervision, [am of opinion that a sum 
of about Rs 2,006 would go far to rescue the tope in the manner T have suggested. 
T understand that Mr. Heath has been lately to Sarnath, and 1 recommend that. he. 
be asked to furnish an estimate for the work. ie 3 


Letter from Capratn Hf. H. Conn, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, to the Secretary to 
the Govermnent, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Pubhe Works Departinent, dated Siuala, ' 
the 4th August 1881. 


T have the honour to report that I visited the Agra Monuments on the 14th 
April last, in company with Mr. Lawrence, the Collector of Agra, and Mr. Heath, 
Executive Engineer of the Archwological Division, T again visited Agra on the 
17th and 21st July last, and beg to offer the following suggestions regarding the 
buildings in Mr. Heath’s charge. he repairs and restoration of those in the 
fort are nearly complete, and I strongly recommend that, when complete, they be 
handed over to the Collector for custody and keeping in good order. ‘The district 
officers are, asa rule, more permanently located than military authorities, and 
are much more likely on that account to take an interest in historical and artiste 
monuments. As I have already puinted out in Appendix II, paragraph 13, of my. 
report dated 10th May, copy enclosed, there should be no difficulty about this, 
and I consider the matter of very great importance. 
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" ; disenseed by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Heath and myself. We apreed that the 
way would be to make a complete clearance after every rains. A mason and 
could do the work in a few days. 


11. The buildings at Sikandra are vastly improved by the laying out of the * 
‘grounds and their couversion by Mr. Lawrence from a wilderness of jungle into a 
stately park. It would be advisable if something could be done by varnishing to 
preserve the painted work inside Akbar’s Tomb, anc details of the varieties of 
ornament should be drawn and colored. 





I also recommend that the finials which originally crowned the laosques on 
the entrance gate be renewed. 


12. The Taj Gardens are in splendid condition, and show off the marble tomb 
to full advantage. Mr. Lawrence has removed the museum from the fort to the 
Taj gateway, and the architectural and histone specimens are better and more 
often seen. He has also taken over charge of the building from Mr. [Heath, and 
has put on several finishing touches by renovating the marquetry door openmg into 
the tomb, and by removing unsightly doors from vaious parts of the buildings, 


13. The Fatehpur-hi-Masjid near the Taj is in need of 1epair, and is so 
much a part of the whole group of buildings, that to withhold the necessary mea- 
sures would be a mistuke, and I theretvic sugvest that the necessary estimates be 
called for. 


Annual Report by Mr W To Urata, Executive Rnginca, of work dou during 1881-82 in the Archmo- 
logical Division, North Western Provinces and Oudh 


Tas, AGRA, 


1. Reparring east and west walls with Boorjs.—Expenditure Rs, 16,882 during 
year, total to end of year Rs. 28,603. The work done during the year comprises 
the partial dismantling of the kiusques at the south-east and south-west corners of 
the enclosure and rebuilding the same. The south-west kiosque has been completed, 
the upper story and dome being new work. 


2. Tombs Nos. 2 and 3, Tay Serat.—Toml) No, 8.—Expenditure for year Rs. 
6,398. The fallen verandah (about ¢ of whole) has been restored, dome repaired, and 
all work necessary for the preservation of the tomb has been done. Inlaying and 
missing marble inside building has not been done, 


8. Tomb No. 2.—Expenditure Rs. 2,877. Work done same as in No. 8. 
Cleaning and repairing interior of Taj pe i ae alae for year Rs. 1,970. 
Work done comprised the cleaning and recoloring of the whole of the interior, 
putting in a new plinth, and general repairs to stone and plaster work and renewing 
inlaying. 
Fort, Aara. 


4. Repairs to Machi Bhawan,.—Total expenditure Rs. 16,020. Expenditure 
for year Rs. 1,916. The work done was the restoration of the lower story of the 
Arcade. All the pillars in this were bioken, and the building was supported by 
bricking up the opens between. The brick work has been removed, and all the 
damaged pillars cut out and replaced with new ones. : 
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Ermapupownan’s Toms, Acra. 


®. Repairs to river face wall and burliings—Total expenditure Ra. 3,847. 
Expenditure during year Rs. 1,861. ‘Ihe river wall was completed. The pavilion 
aver river, which was used as a visitors’ bungalow, was with the consent of the 
Magistrate opened out, doors and partition walls removed, and the whitewash on 
the interior removed, so as to expose the fine painted cellng ‘The inlaying on 
front of building completed, that on the ends not being done, as it was not provid- 
ed for in the estimate. 

6. Reparrs to east and west walls and Mock Gate -—FExpenditure Rs. 4,786. 
Work was only commenced in Felnuary, aud the larger portion of the expenditure 
was on the collection of matcuzials. 

SIRANDRA. 


7, Repatrsto West Mock Gatenay, Akbar’, Tomb, Sikand a —Total expenditure 
Re. 9,950. The south-west and north faces have becn repaned, and inlaying as tar 
as was proposed done. The south-west corncr of the budding had to be dismantled, 
and foundations dug up so as to get out a peepul tree that had penetrated through 
the building from founds to 100f forcing the whole corner out. Work is 1n progress 
on the east face. 

8. LReparring platform round Akbirs Tounb —Visxpenditure Rs 4,532. The 
stone facing to the 1a1sed platlorm which was much diumiged by trees was dismantled 
and renewed after removal of roots) A width of 15 feet round the edge of plat- 
form was taken up and relaid. 

9. Repatis to Ahweja Ailhir Khan’s Tomb near Sik indra,—Expenditure Bs. 
2,561. The villagers who mhabited this tomb and had 1 completely covered in with 
huts were brought out; the huts, & ,1emoved = ‘The buikdine cleaned and 1epairs 
done so as to preserve the hindsome many-domied pavilion on the upper platform. 

0. Leparing Hast Mock Gate, Akbar’s Tomb.—apeuditure Rs 991. This 
gate is so much damaged that to thoroughly repan it, 1t should be totally dismantled. 
Lo prevent as fai as possible further decay, a new solid roof has been put on. 
All trees dug out and all the cracks, &c., well pointed so as to stop damage by 
water. ; 

FaiEnPuR-SIKRI. 


ll. Repairs to Tathiphil.—Expenditure Rs. 5,135, for year Rs. 1,850. This 

gateway with the Sungeen Boorj attached to it has been thoroughly repaired, 
all damaged stone work renewed, portion of the arching on interior of domed 
roof taken down, repaired and reset. Work complete. 
. 12. Reparrsto Mosque and Durgah, Fatehpur-Sikrt.—Total expenditure Rs. 
28,528, for year Rs. 9,897. The principal work done during year has been the 
restoration of the wlute marble mlayimg on the gates, the completion of the roofing, 
aad repairs to red sandstone. The woik is nearly complete. 

* 13. Repairs to Amik has and 100 feet of Dewan-r-am, Fatehpur-Sikrt.—Hxpend- 
iture Re, 8,064. The exteror of the pluth verandah pillars and part of the roof 
of the Amkhas were in a very shaky state. They have all been dismantled and 
restored. The 100 feet of Dewan-1-am operated on 1s 50 feet on either side of 
Amkbas. This was dismantled and completely restored at a cost of Rs. 27 
per foot ran. 

4. Reparrs to Gates, Agra Road, Fatehpur-Siki?.—Expenditure Rs. 1,797. 
The gates on this road were pomted, cleaned, patched with rubble masonry and 
ve-roofed so as to stop decay as far as possible. 


4 fr 


Tome or Feroze Kaan, near Aqna. Le 


15. Expenditure Rs. 3,820. This handsome building was completely enyéred 
with native‘huts, which were through the agency of the Magistrate rocuevol ant the 
building has been put into a thorough state of repair. Some of the sandstene 
carving on this building is the finest about Agra. 


Toms or Sapiq@ Kwan anp SanapatT Kian, NBAR SIKANDRA. 


16. Expenditure Rs. 2,975. The Magistrate cleared out the people who used 
to live in these buildings, and they have been put into good state of repair so as 
to arrest decay. Pourtions of the baradari which were dangerous were taken down 
and rebuilt. 


Jaunvun Distrricr. 


17, Repatring Atala Masjid, Jannpur.—FExpoenditure Rs. 6,713. The work 
was confined to two sub-heade “ rooting ” and © eleaning and pointing.” 
5 tae 


The last included digging out trees from the masonry, and minor repairs to 
stone work. 


HHamireur Distrricr. 


18. Repatrs to Jain? and other Temples, Hamirpur District. —Total expenditure 
Rs. 2,325. Expenditure for year Rs. 1,175. The work for the year was on the 
Kakra Marh at Mahoba, the Rohiha Sigart and Sikora (or Barsi) temples, 
the buildings abutting on which were cleared awry. Trees and jungle re- 
moved from the ruins, andany of the fallen structure that could be got into its place 
was replaced, Much more cannot be done, as the fallen stones have been removed 
for bridge building and cther district works. 


Perry Werks. 


19. Rs. 286 was spent in rebuilding a portion of the enclosure wall at 
Sikandra gardens. 


Rs. 324 was spent on the maintenanee of the Anguri Bagh, Agra Fort. 

Rs, +90 spent on repairs to masonry in different LDuildings at Patehpur-Sikri. 
Rs. 47 t spent on repairing the Nagina Masjid, Patehpur-Sikri, and 

Ks. 758 on different petty works under Rs. 200 each, 


Extract from a letter from the Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Pablie Works Depart- 
ment, to Caprain H. Hl. Coury, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, dated 23rd June 182. 


Under these circumstances all projects and proposals connected with archrolo- 
gical questions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh will in future be sub. 
mitted to you by the Executive Engincer, Archwological Division, for your con-_ 
sideratiow’ and suggestions before being finally dealt: with by this Government in _ 
the Public Works Department. This procedure does not contemplate any connec. 
tion on your part with subsequent execution of the works, which wil), as heretofore, 
be supervised by the Superintending Engineer, Ist Circle, Provincial Works. But 
this Government would invite your inspection of the wokrs in progress whenever 
convenient, and the completion report will be sent to you, | 


Ww 


Note on the Monuments in Maisur. 


I have not been to any place in Maisur as yet, but I learn from Colonel Sankey, 
R.E., who was at one time in charge of the Public Works Department in Maisur, 
that in his time repairs were executed to the great temple at Hallabid, to the Baillur 
temple, and to the small temple of Somnathpur. 


2. I hope in course of time to visit these and other monuments of interest in 
the Maharajah’s territories. 


X 


Report on Monuments in the territory of H. H. the Nizam of 
Haiderabad, together with a Note on Works undertaken. 


Note on Kalburgah, dated 25th June 1881. 


My stay in March last at this most interesting place was render 
doubly agreeable through the courtesics of the Nizam’s ofl.cers, the Sudde: 
Talukdar, and Mr. N. W. Woods, the Executive Engincer of Kalburgah. 


2. My first visit was to the “ Banda Nawaz, ” the tomb of asaint who cam: 
to Kalburgah in the reign of Firuz Shah, A.D. 1436. It is about 14 miles east. 
north-east of the Nizam’s bungalow, and is reached by a road passing through s 
suburb of low houses. On ascending some steps into an enclosure, the tomb appear 
in front. It isa plain dome about 80 feet high. The inner shrine of the sant! 
is of repoussé silver work, ornamented with circular medallions. Near the saint’ 
tomb is that of his grandson, and south of the enclosure is aah of a paint’ 

, eldest son. <All three busldings are qf smgt 

Worthy of illustration. larly good proportions and worth drawing 

Unfortunately each year adds a coat of whitewash tothe masonry, and the sculp. 

tures are getting more and more obliterated. The endowments come to about 

= Moe and the cost of removing the whitewash could well be afforded by thy 
ustees. 


APPENDIE XeHATDBRABAD, | 
11, The Jama Masjid.—Near the Shah Bazar is a vast builling- Ais 









Jama Masjid—with square columns, pointed arches and small domes, strfounded, i 
by a quadrangle. The Nizam’s Government have rephired it. eg ; 
i 
i 
Ae 

a wg 
Lotter from Caprain H. H. Cors, R.E, Curator of Ancient’ Monuments in India, to the Rosident, ae 
Hyderabad, dated Sinla,{11th Septomber 1882, be 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your No, 135-1892.838, for. 
warding a communication from His Highness the Nizam’s Minister, dated 80th 
March L882, on the subject of repairs {o the ancient buildings at Kalburgah, 


2. Referring to the Roza of Khwaja Banda Nawaz, the proposal to remove 
the several coats of annual whitewashing accumulated on the walls is m every 
way dsirable; but I strongly deprecate the subsequent whitewashing of the 
walls and picking out the ornamental sculpture m= black. All masonry work 
should, I submit, be left plam without any coats of whitewash or colour, This 
remark applies also to the tombs of the Balimant Kings, the sfone masonry of 
which should, I think, be left clean and uncovered by any additional coatings, 


8. In regard to the large masonry mosyue in the Foit, the rebuilding the 
fallen column is a very proper step towards maimtainine this interesting edifice ; 
but T would mention that any substantial or solid closing in of the various sections 
of the building would detract from its handsome appearanee, That portion of the 
edifice which is not sacred for praying purposes could be screened off for use as 
schools, &e., and the accompanying lithograph of a mosque at Cairo fumishes a 
snegestion for an enclosme, according to the precedents of Moslem architee- 
ture. Hoping to hear further of the steps taken at Kalburgah for the maintenance 
of these valuable monuments, &e. 


Note on Works undertaken, dated 21st September 1881. 


The foregoing explains what has heen recommended and contemplated for 
Kalbuigah, I hope to inspect the works during progress. 


2. In December 188] His Highness the Nizam issued orders to provide 
doorways to certain of the caves at Ajunta, and J understand that this seasonable 
remedy has been of considerable benefit to the caves and the paintings which over 
their ceilings and walls. 


8. I was accordingly authorised in July Jast to express the satisfaction of the 
Governor (teneral in Council for commumeation by the Resident at Iyderabad to 
the Government of His Highness for the preservation of these most interesting 
monuments. 
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” ‘tiiyt of some ancient and modern Forts and Citadels t 
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india. | 
(Under correction.) 


Punjab. 
Arrock-—~Muhammadan. Akbar, 1588. 
Battapearu—Delhi—Muhammadan. 
Cuarsuppan—-Peshawar—Old Pathan Fort called Bala Hissar 
built on the site of Pushkalavati, the ancient capital o 
Gandhara. 
Deiat (OLp Forr)—Lalkot, 1052—Hindu. 
Kila Rai Pithora, 1180 A.D.—Hindu. 
Siri or Kila-Alai, 1804—Muhammadan. 
Tughlakabad, 132 1—Muhammadan. 
Adilabad—M uhammadan, 1325. 
Devut (Moperx)—Muhammadan. 
Drratpur—Montgomery—Early Muhammadan ; in ruins. 
EpwarprEsaBap— Bannu-—Modern, 1848. 
IstamGarH—Bahawalpur State—Hindu. 
J anazaara—Rohtak—Built by George Thomas. 
JaiTaK—Sirmur State— Hindu. 
JamRnud—Peshawar—Muhammadan. Occupied by the British. 
Kor Kanera—Early Hindu. 
KumLacaru—Mandi State—Hindu. 1,500 feet above the Beas river. 
Ma.taun—Hindu State—Gurkha. 2,000 feet above the rivers 
Gamrara and Gambhar. 


Ma.ttotr—Salt Range—Old Hindu. Contains a temple on the 
Kashmir style of architecture. Cuircuit of fort 8,000 feet. 


Masrearu—Bashahr State—-Gurkha. 

Micuni—Peshawar— British. 

Mosvur—Bashahr State—Gurkha. Contains a famous Hindu 
Temple. 

Murtran—Muhammadan. 

NawaGaru—Bashahr State—Gurkha. 

PatHanxot—Gurdaspur—A very ancient Fort. Hindi coins of the 
Ist Century found in it. 

Prsuawan-—~Fort or Bala Hissar of sun-dried brick—-Muhammadan. 

Puitovre—A Fort built by Ranjit Singh. 

Raueurs—Hjindu—Gurkha, 

Ranieat—Eusofzai, Peshawatr—Early Buddhist, with Greco 

Bactrian buildings. Strong hill fort. - 
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. APPENDIX Y.——PORTS, coxvil 
Rotas—J helum—Massive fort built by Shir Shah; covers 260 acres Punjab ° 
_ «~Muhammadan. 
SwasxapaR—Peshawar—Sikh. Now held by the British. 
Suen SHan—Multan—River Fort on the Chenab—Muhammadan. 


Suorxor—North-west of Multan—A very ancient Fort. Greek 
coins found; also a quantity of moulded bricks. 


Tank-——Dera Ismail Khan—Fort of mud. Sir H. Durand lost 
his life bere. 


North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 


Acra—Muhammadan. Built by Akbar. ae 
AsatGaru—Bundelkhand— Hindu, 9th Century. Oudh. 
Axriasru—Originally Hindu—Knlarged by the Mahrattas. 
ALLAHABAD——Muhammadan—Akbar, 1575. 


Barana—65 miles west-south-west of Agra—Old Hindu Fort. 
Added to by Muhammadans and Jats. 


Bartrswar—43 miles south-east of Agra-~Hindu Fort. 
Buinp—Near Etawah— [iindu Fort. 

Bu argaru—Mirzapur—Haindu; ruined. 
CHarkyuiri—Near Mahoba, Banda—Muhammadan. 
Cuunar—Mirzapur—Hindu; used. 
Haturas—Aligarh—Ilfindu ; ruined. 


Kauincar—Banda—Ilindu, 7th Century. Fortifications disman- 
tled 1566. The site is covered with interesting remains. 


Jacner—Agra—36 miles south-west of Agra, on a hill 400 feet 
high, covered with remains of temples, &. Ousa gateway 
dated 1571, but the fort 1s ancient Hindu. 


Javaon——Small Hindu Fort. Remains of fine buildings inside. 
Nartapani—Dehra Dun—Gurkha, 1814. 


Ninisar—Lucknow—Muhammadan, 1362. Built on a Hindu 
foundation. 


Racavii—Banda—Hill Fort and 1,300 feet above sea—Hindu. 


Rai Barteti—Muhammadan, 15th Century. Has some handsome 
tombs and mosques, 


Rasjaguat—Benares—Erected by the British, 1837. 
RamMNnacar—Rohilkhand—Old Hindu Fort, with 54 bastions. 
SHAHJALANPUR—Muhammadan. 

SipakaT~—Kumaun—Hindu. Strong, but without watcr-supply. 


Bengaland Assam. 


BaraBati—Cuttack—Hindu, 14th Century ; almost ruined. Bengal. 
BrenucakH—Purneah District—Hindu, B.C. 57; ruined. 
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Broar—Gya—Buddhist. Massive walls. 

Caiourta—(Fort William}—British, 

Derpurta—Dacca District—Hindu; 2 miles in circuit; contains 
remains of buildings. 

Guorteauat—Remains of a Portuguese Fort, which grew into Hugli. 

Moxonyr—Muhammadan. 

RasaGriau—Patna—Ancient Buddhist ; in ruins. 


RoutasGarn—Shahabad—Ancient [Hindu ; 1,490 feet high, 28 miles 
im encuit; contains many interesting buildings. 


GarnGcaon—Sibsagar, Assam—Hindv. 


Rajputana. 


AmBer—J aipur—TIindu. 

Buawsror— Udaipur, on a rock—-Hindu. 

Buartepur—lTlindu, 17383, 

Bratwair—Bikaner—Old Hindu, 

Bikani r—ITindu, 34 miles circuit. Good condition and massive. 
Carriore—Ealy Rajput. 
Die—Deeg—Bhait pur—Hindu. 
Jaipur—Tiger Fort—Dindu. 

J aATSALMER—LIindu ; 250 feet high ; strong. 
Jopnpur—Hinda, 1549. 

Rasaaru—Ulwar State. 
RantraMBorE—Jarpur State. 
TarnacarH—Ajmir—Onginally Hindu. 


Central India. 


Biuriss-—Bhopal—Hindu. 

CHANDERI— Gwalior—Ruins; Hindu. 

Ciw aLtorn—G wahor—Hindu. 
Jmanst—Gwalior—Huindu ; naturally strong position. 
Jauan—Gwalior State. 

Ratsin— Bhopal—Hhindu. 

Sinpwa—Mahratta, one mile in circuit, 


Central Provinces. 
Astagarn—Nimar—Hindu ; strong, 
BayLarvurn——Chanda—Hindu. 
Cuamacaru—Narsingpur District—-Hindu ; ruined. 
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a1 Daous—Alatgor—coreing 8 adcres—Hindu-—1718 ; 1,700 feet high ; 
occupied by Police, &e. 


' $2 Daanwoni—-Saugor—Hindu, 1600; 52 acres. - 
93 Doncancarn—Ripur—Hindu; 4 miles circuit; no remains of 
buildings. me 
94 Garnakota—Sagar—Hindu, 1629. at 
95 LapoacgarH—Bilaspur District—-Hindu; part of the Fort remansin 
good preservation. oe 
96 Rawasciry—Sagar—Hindu; large Fort with many buildings. 
97 Rarpur—Hindu, 1460; a mile in cireuit. 
98 Sacar—Mahratta Fort—covering 6 acres. 


99 Sincaurcarn—Jubbulpore, on a high hill—Ilindu, 1510; remains 
of the Foit are extensive. 


100 Treracaru—Chanda—Huindu; 2,000 feet above the sea. 
10] Umnir—Nagpur—Hhindu ; partly ruined. 





Bombay Presidency. 


102 AnumapnaGar—Deccan—Muhammadan, 1559; 14 miles in circuit. Bombay. 

103 Byarur—Kaladgi—Muhammadan, 

104 Buxxor—Sind—Muhammadan. 

105 Cuampanern—Panch Mahals—Large and strong ; Hindu. 

106 Daman—Portuguese Settlement—In Guzerat, two Forts ; “ Damao 
Grande,”  Damao Piquent. ” 

107 Duarwar—lHinda, 1403; falling into ruins. 

108 Dautia—Khandesh—Hindu. 

109 Drvu—Portuguese, 1545; in good preservation. 

110 PO ee Mahals—Muhammadan, 15th Century; strongly 

wilt 


111 THartscuanpracarn—Ahmednagar ; 3,869 feet above the sea. 

112 Imamoaru—Khairpur State, Sind. Blown up by Sir C, Napier. 

113 Joxnwarn-—Poona—Muhammadan, 1436. 

114 Pourunpuar—Poona, on a hill, 4,472 feet above sea—Hindu ; after- 
wards occupied by Mahrattas. a 

115 Raicarn—Thana—Hindu; eventually taken by Mahrattas. 

116 Rari—Ratnagiri—Mahratta, 1662. 

‘117 Parota—Khandesh—Hindu. 

‘118 Parrase.nt—Satara—Mahratta. 


119 Pawacart—Panch Mahals, on a hill, 2,800 feet er the sea— 
| Jain ; afterwards occupied by J ‘Muhammadans, who erected 
- buildings. _ 


120 Pawanaaru—Kolhapur—Hill Fort—Hindu, 
121 Satana—On a hill—Mahratta, | 








Boerare. 


Haiderabad. 


Massur. 


Madras. 


te 
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‘122 Sunwan—Karachi—Sind, old fgt, said to be of Alexander the 


Great. 
128 Sarvnen—Poona—Mahratta. 
124 S#otapur—Muhammadan, 1345, 
125 Soncarn—Baroda—Hindu. 
126 Scratr—Built 1373, rebuilt 1546, 


127 Si~wyaann—Poona-—Hindn. 


Berars. 


128 Batapur-—Muhammadan, 1757; large and strong. 

129 Gawitearn—Elhchpur—Muhammadan, 1420, Fort dismantled 
1853. 

130 Narnata—FEllichpur, ona hill, 3,161 feet above sea ; extensive forti- 
fications—Jain; afterwards added to by Muhammadans; 
interesting ruined buildings in the Central Fort. 


BHaiderabad. 


181 Gotconpa—Fort used as the Nizam’s Treasury. 

132 Dauta1apanp—On a rock—Hindu (Deogiri) ; large Fortress. 

138 Natprvue—14 miles in cireuit, on a rock 200 feet hngh—Early 
THiwles 


Maisur. 


184 Bancatorrp—Hindu, 1537. 

135 Baptnat—Chitaldrng—Hindu, 16th Century. 

186 CHikpaLLarpur—Kolar-——Hindu, 1479. 

137 Cuitatprugc—Nagar—Hindu, 1508, 

138 DoviratparuR—Bangalore-—-Hindu, 14th Century. In the For 
are the remains of several fine buildings and tanks. 

139 Massur—Hindu. 

140 Nanpiprua—Kolar, on a hill, 4,810 feet above the sea~—Hindu 
added to by Muhammadans. 

141 Savanprug——Bangalore-——Hindu. 


142 SexincapataM—Hindu, 1454; existing fortification constructed by 
Tipu Sultan. 
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Madras. 


144 Anrcot—Hindu—Now almost ruined. 

145 Axia Kussum—Near Pondicherry—Hind 
146 Arnr—North Arcot-—-Hindu; in ruins. 
147 Atur—Salem. 

148 Awnernrye—North Arcot. Madras, 


- 


181 Cixwawors—Malal.. —..cs0u. 


- 158 Caarrest—South Arcot District—Hindu. _ 


153 CHanpracra1—North Arcot—Hindu, 1510. 
154 Curmerseot—Hindu, 16th Century. 
155 Cawryat-~Malabar—Dutch, 1717. " 


156 Cocnin~-Malabar—First European Fort in India, Portuguese, 1608 ; 
now ruined and oceupied by a hght-house. 


157 Covetona—-Chingleput—Muhammadan, 1745; blown up in 1752 
by Clive. 


158 CuppaLorre—~South Arcot—Muhammadan ; in ruins. 


159 Fort St. Davin—South Arcot, 17th Century. Parts in good pre- 
servation ; 19 a landmazk for mariners. 


160 Devikorra—Tanjore on the coast at the mouth of the Coleroon 
River. An early settlement of the Company; ruined. 


161 Diuararpurau—Coimbatore. Fort dismantled in 1792. 


162 Dinpicat—Madura, on a rock, 1,223 feet high——Hindu. Was oceu- 
pied by the British untal 1860; great natural strength. 


163 Ganpixor—Cuddapah District, 1,670 feet high—Hindu, 1589. 
164 Gansam—Company’s Fort, 1768. 

165 Goory—Bellary—Mahiatta, 16th Century. 

166 Gurram Konpa—Cuddapah—Hindu. 


167 Ginor—South Arcot—Ihndu, 1112. Several fine buildings in the 
Fort. 


168 Kanvacrrt—Nellore—Hindu, 13th Century ; on a hill 1,500 above 
the sea. There 1s an ancient temple here. 


169 Karaneuri—Chingleput. 
170 Fort St. Grornar—Bnitish, 1609. 
171 Parenat—Malabar—Hindu. 


172 Pennaxonpsa—Bellary—Hindu; afterwards occupied by Muham.- 
madans, who left many buildings. 


173 PeramMakat—South Arcot—Hindu ; on a hill 370 feet high. 

174 Raiprog—Bellary—Hindu. 

175 Tansornr—Hindu—Occupied by Mahrattas. 

176 Sanxariprua—Salem-——Hindu; very strong. 

177 SatyamanaaLamM—Coimbatore—Hindu. 

178 TeLuicner1—Malabar-—~Hindu ; used as a jail. 

179 Trasar—-South Arcot—Old Hindu. 

180 Tranquesar—Tanjore—Built by the Danes, 1624. 

181 TarvanpruM—Travancore—Hindu ; full of quaint wooden build- 
ings. 

182 Vuxttore-——North Arcot-~Hindu, 1,500 strong. Has a beautiful 
temple inside. 


188 Vinvxuxpa—Kistna—Old Hindu. 
29 
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